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PART I. 


I. 





HE revolutionary war 
was drawing toa 
close. 

The first terrible 
impression created by 
Arnold’s treachery, 
the sensation and 
comment on André’s 
unhappy fate, was 

dying out, in the intense interest excited 

by the movements of Washington’s army, 
and that of Cornwallis. 

Virginia had suffered the ravages of 
war carried on by the English commander, 
who gained nothing by the devastation 
wrought. A lull was preceding the event 
which would make the seventeenth of 
October, 1781, immortal in the calendar 
of Americans. 

On the border land of Westchester 
county, that neutral ground lying some 
thirty miles north and south between the 
American and British lines, the old 
manor house, known as Lillethorp, faced 
the seasons, with its long rambling archi- 
tecture and hospitable moss-grown roof. 
Ithad stood sentinel for full fifty years, 
and its unostentatious, but substantial air, 
made it a marked contrast to the more 











pretentious, and stately house, known aS 
‘¢The Towers’’ and owned by a rather 
recent purchaser, Major Henry Encott, of 
Virginia. 

When Ralph Ashmead returned to 
America, enriched by many exploits in 
foreign wars, he had erected the quaint 
old house, named it Lillethorp, after his 
bonnie wife, and had dwelt there until 
his death. Ralph Ashmead was an 
eccentric man, with many troublesome 
notions of his own, among them the deter- 
mination that the English law of inheri- 
tance was all wrong, and that the young- 
est son should be heir to the larger por- 
tion of the father’s estate. 

Acting upon this, he sent forth his 
eldest born, and his youngest son wasstill 
living at Lillethrop, although long ago he 
had given up the government of the house 
to this son, and was now too aged to do 
more than receive honors as the head of 
the family. 

Thomas Ashmead, the present aged 
master of Lillethrop, had but two sons, 
one of whom had fallen at Lexington, 
while the younger, and idolized one, had 
died on his way to join Colonel Morgan 
in South Carolina. 

This left his two children, Natalie, a 
girl of twenty, and Halbert his only son, 
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a lad of twelve, with their aged grand- 
father in possession of the estate of 
‘¢Lillethrop,’’ and all else he had accu- 
mulated during a prosperous career. 

When he found he was dying, Colonel 
Thomas Ashmead called to him an old 
neighbor and comrade, Major Encott, and 
‘told him he had made him guardian of 
Natalie and his son, since his father was 
too aged to assume such a charge. He 
expired in the arms of his comrade, little 
realizing in the harsh nature of his friend, 
the scourge he was raising for his beloved 
children. 

Major Encott was a hard, grasping man, 
whose sterness often passed for righteous- 
ness. He had an indomitable will, and 
an inordinate love of money. The one 
other passion strong in him was his love 
for his only son. In his trust, he only 
saw advancement for himself and gain for 
Richard, and before the year of mourning 
was over, he had laid schemes to wed 
Natalie to him. 

It required little urging on Richard’s 
part, for he had long loved the dainty 
little maiden. But Dick was not like 
his father in harshness, and he knew too 
well another shadow had fallen across the 
pathway of Natalie Ashmead, and he was 
honest enough with himself to believe she 
had never forgotten the handsome gay 
youth, his own cousin, about whose name, 
now hung a cloud of doubt and shame. 
So while his father urged the suit, Rich- 
ard hung back procrastinting, content to 
find Natalie kind and gentle; nay! even 
clinging gratefully to him in her first 
sorrow. 

But when he ventured upon telling her 
his love, she stopped him with gentle 
insistence, and begged him to remain her 
friend. 

So between love and delicacy for her, 
and the taunts of his father at his weak- 
hearted wooing, Richard Encott had but 
a sorry time. 

He was at present stationed with a 
small body of men at a very rural garri- 
son about two miles from Lillethrop, 
guarding one of the out-posts of that sec- 
tion of the country infested by ‘‘cow- 
boys”’ and ‘‘skinners,’’ for since the cap- 
ture of Major André, the neutral land had 
become of more importance in the eyes of 
the commander. 


Richard was captain of his regiment, 
and in high favor with General Washing. 
ton, despire the recent disgrace fallen y 
hiskinsman. But Richard had felt keenly 
the shame wrought upon the name of Ep. 
cott by Hugh’s exploit, and this, together 
with his tardy wooing and his father’s 
jeers, made him ill at ease and moody, 

To-day, as he walked to Lillethrop, his 
head was bent low in thought. He had 
long disapproved his father’s measures in 
respect to his guardianship. He felt 
Major Encott assumed too much, in that 
he undertook to superintend the details of 
the Lillethrop household as well as those 
of the Towers. Richard’s mother, ameek 
woman, never said her husband nay, 
Bat Natalie resented the major’s meddle- 
some demands, and scenes often took 
place, of which even Richard little knew 
the violence. 

Of tall, sturdy form, clad in the pictur- 
esque regimentals of the day, and every 
hair of his shapely head in good order, 
Richard Encott, as he went ‘‘a wooing” 
was goodly to look upon. But his honest 
brown eyes were darkened by sadness, and 
the mouth, clean shaven and sensitive, 
showed a droop of despondency not in 
keeping with the resolute chin. His wasa 
face tomeet martyrdom without flinching, 
but he would be weak in the face of the 
greatest outside influence of his life. 
Finding strength in his very yielding 
weakness, contradictory as that statement 
may appear. 

As he neared Lillethrop he heard a low 
curious whistling sound, that might have 
been unearthly, had he not recognized in 
it the signal of great caution exercised by 
Aunt Dinah to attract his attention. 

He turned with a quick smile toward « 
cluster of cedars, and beheld that worthy 
gesticulating with great caution and wild 
flourishes of her black arms. 

Large of frame was old Aunt Dinah, 
and of ebony blackness. Her eyes were 
like shining beads, and her teeth were 
snowy as ivory, and her smile was capa- 
cious. About her head was a ‘kerchief 
bound, that had encountered enough twist- 
ing to make it stand up in little ragged 
tendrils over her head, but otherwise 
Dinah was scrupulously neat, and wore 
very heavy gold ear-rings in her ears and 
a string of yellow beads about her fat neck. 
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«Well, Dinah,’’ said Richard, prepared 
to hear an appeal for spare change, or 
receive an especial consignment of pie or 
cookies for his private consumption, for 
Dinah was one of his father’s oldest slaves, 
and had been foster mother to both Rich- 
ard and his orphan cousin, Hugh. 

Don’ yo’ talk dat loud, Marse Dick. 
Seem’s if de trees hab years now days. I 
je’ wants tur talk tur yo’ a minute ’bout 
yo’ little honey, yander.”” Pointing over 
her shoulder toward Lillethrop with her 
broad brown thumb. 

‘About Natalie, Dinah?” said Rich- 
ard, his color rising. 

“Yes, chile. Yo’ pa’s a gwinin’ tur 
have de lamb down sick fur long, he is 
dat worryin’.”’ 

“Come, Dinah! you are not respectful. 
My father will treat h's ward in but oneway, 
and that is with kindness and respect.”’ 

“P’haps yo’ know bettern ole Dinah, 
but that gal jes’ cries half denight. On’y 
yesterday yo’ pa was that mad wif de boy 
kase he up and sassed him, dat he goes 
an’ gits down de ole whip, and sakes, 
but de little missy mos’ have a fit. T’aint 
right, Marse Dick, to bully dat chile in her 
father’s house. An’ if de chile does 
cling to Marse Hugh, tain’t mo’ dan 
oder woman has done. Yo’ can’t make 
lub go fru a key-hole any mo’ dan yo’ 
can make smoke go up de chimney when 
it ain't a min’ to.’”’ 

“I know it, Dinah,’’ said Richard, 
wincing at the old woman's re’erence to 
his unsuccessful suit. ‘‘ But what can I 
do? My father—”’ he hesitated. 

‘Yo’ fader is a hard man, Marse Dick, 
an yo’ know it. Many de timeI sneak 
yo’ into de closet wen I hyre him a 
comin’ wif dewhip. Now yo’ jes’ dodat 
fur little honey over dar. Yo’ tell Aer to 
let on like she lub yo’ awhile. Den wen 
Marse Hugh come back—”’ 

“He will never return, Dinah,’’ said 
Richard, frowning gloomily. 
“How yo’ krow dat? He ain't dead? 


Dey ain,t hung him for shuah?’’ Dinah - 


questioned eagerly, her brown hands 
clutching suddenly at her gown. 

‘Long ere this. A deserter and spy 
should meet his reward. Do not speak 
of him, Dinah, if you want me to help 
Natalie,”’ he spoke sternly, but Dinah saw 
she had moved him to interfere. 
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‘¢I knowed yo’ never lubbed Marse 
Hugh, but if he’s done dead, or wuss, dis- 
honored hisself, yo’ know little missy’d 
never look at him. Yo’ do’s I tole yo’, 
Marse Dick, or de chile a goin’ to die 
just like yo’ sister Annie. Marse Encott 
hard—hard—lI tell yo’, an’ he’s a wearin’ 
de gal’s soul-case out.”’ 

‘¢T will remember what you say, Dinah. 
I know you only mean kindness to us both 
by the warning.”’ 

‘¢ Jus’ so—jus’ so, Marse Dick, an’ de 
Lord bress yo’ bonnie face fur reckonin’ 
old Dinah so well. An’ yo’ see hyre, 
Marse Dick, don’ yo’ be given dat nigger 
Dan no mo’ silver fur carryin’ posies to 
missy. Dat good-fur-nothing got so 
drunk las’ night he done danced Jubu all 
over the quarters. Jus’ give him a chaw 
o’ terbaccy, dats enuff. Des niggars don’ 
know what tur do wif money.” 

*¢ Very well, Dinah.” 

‘¢An’ hyre honey, hyre’s yo’ ole 
marmy’s gif fur her chile,’’ added Dinah, 
as she siddled up to him, and transferred 
from a bag at her side a lot of hard seed 
cakes, to his side pockets. 

Fortunately, Richard’s pockets were 
capacious, and even had he to carry the 
gift a goodly distance before throwing 
them away, Dick Encott would not have 
hurt, by refusal, the radiant old woman, 
who loved him so dearly. 

He smiled and thanked her, thinking 
in his heart how she had ever been fonder 
of Hugh Encott, his junior. But Dinah, 
pleased with the success of her mission, 
waddled away toward the servants’ quar- 
ters, cuffing two little darkeys good-natur- 
edly, and beaming pleasantly on all she 
met. 

Richard strode on, pondering over 
what she had told him. He well knew 
his father’s harsher moods, and how it had 
vexed him to learnthat Natalie still clung 
to his Cousin Hugh, rejecting Richard’s 
suit. Hugh, who had left his regiment 
and reverbeen heard of since. A coward, 
a deserter, a dishonor to his family. 
Natalie had known Hugh years before she 
saw Richard. They had been playmates 
when Hugh’s father and mother lived at 
the Towers. Then had come the death 
of Hugh’s father, after which came Major 
Encott, his son and wife, to the Towers, 
Major Encott being arpointed Hugh’s 
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guardian as he was Natalie’s now. Hugh’s 
mother died shortly after her husband, 
and the children had been drawn together 
by close bonds of sympathy. Richard 
could not recall a time when Hugh was 
not Natalie’s sworn ally and champion. 
He clinched his hand even now, over 
many a scene when handsome Hugh with- 
stood him, his eyes full of merriment, at 
Richard's impotent rage. 

Hugh was seldom angry. 
for him to laugh than frown. 

But Richard could not endure the 
thought of Natalie annoyed or unhappy. 

As he neared the house, he walked 
quietly up to the window, at the east end 
of the house, and leaning his arms on the 
sill, looked in. 


It was easier 


IL 


The September day was drawing to a 
close. Across the broad hall of Lille- 
throp, with its lofty oaken beams and 
quaint rough carvings, the slanting sun- 
beams lay in golden-red bars, striking 
athwart a hugh iron lantern that hung 
before a round window in the western 
end of the hall, and sending a few spark- 
ling prisms on the sanded floor, as the 
light struck the glass. 

This lantern swung above a light 
wooden gallery that was under the round 
window. The gallery, reached by a small 
stairway, had two wooden seats on either 
side the window,’where one could watch 
the declining sun and command a pros- 
pect of the highway leading to Lillethrop. 

At the north side of the hall, a large 
fireplace, with crane, and cosy settles, 
and hospitable depth, occupied the entire 
space. 

» A feeble fire burned on the hearth, but 
the door stood open, and the faint odor 
of the last flowers of autumn wafted in 
from the quaint old garden with its prim 
box hedges and flowering shrubs. 

P Before the fire, in an attitude of pained 
attention, sat a young girl, clad in the cos- 
tume of that time, neck and arms shining 
against the dress of mourning, her golden 
hair pushed back from asad, childis' face. 
* Her companion, a burly man of fifty 
years, with a testy ill-humored counte- 
nance, was speaking to her sharply and 
angrily, emphasizing his remarks by a rap 
of his cane, first against his hand, then on 


the floor, in unpleasantly close proximity 
to the toe of the maiden’s dainty sli 

“‘Taere is naught left to be said 
Natalie,’’ he concluded in a rasping tone. 
‘You either marry Dick or go with 
Mamzelle Reiné. Make your choice, girl, 
between a convent in Canada or a cottage 
with Dick, when this cursed war is at an 
end. I will not be bothered with you 
longer. Halbert goes to Alexandria this 
month. General Washington will look 
to his welfare. It is nonsense this plea to 
keep him with you, making a molly 
coddle and milk-sop of him—”’ 

‘*Oh! Major Encott, he has always 
been so delicate—indeed, my father never 
wanted him separated from me,”’ cried the 
girl, the tears starting to her eyes. 
‘¢ Believe me, father never intended Hal- 
bert should be separated from me. Why, 
since my mother’s death, he has been my 
tenderest care. Why should we not te. 
main here with dear old grandfather? 
Oh! Ian sure my father never meant—” 

‘¢ An end to this, Natalie. You have 
questioned my honor and guardianship 
long enough. How dare you insinuate I 
am disregarding your father’s wishes? 
Were he here now he would agree with 
me that without a natural protector—” 

‘¢But my grandfather—”’ 

‘< Fiddle de-de! an old man in his 
dotage. No, you sha// be placed beyond 
the turmoil of war.” 

‘¢Bit, sir, Major Encott, there is no 
danger for us here. Richard is stationed 
so near with his men. Nay, sir,”’ rising 
suddenly and confronting him with head 
haughtily erect, and eyes full of deter- 
mination, ‘‘I will zo¢ be separated from 
all I have left in the world to love, my 
brother and my grandfather. I will 
marry as you wish, if Dick be content 
with a poor dead heart, but I will not be 
separated from my brother.’’ 

Major Encott looked the brave young 
woman over contemptuously before he 
said slowly: 

‘¢ And who do you think will ask your 
consent, you little termagant? I assure 
you I will brook no dictation from a silly 
girl or feeble old man. I tell you,” with 
sudden venhemence, ‘‘I am done with 
this nonsense. You make choice to mor- 
row twixt a loving husband or a convent. 
And no weeping about that disgrace to our 
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name. Hugh Encott. If you still cherish 
thought of him, dismiss 1t at once. He 
isdead. He died as he deserved to die, 
hung like acur, fur behaving like a cur—”’ 

«No, no, no!” the girl cried, in a 
sharp protest of agony, and he stopped in 
sheer surprise at the long drawn sobs that 
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but there is no doubt the man captured 
and hung, two months ago as a deserter, 
was my brother’s son.”’ 

‘*My God! father, how can you be so 
cruel? ”’ 

Richard Encott sprang over the window 
sill, and strode down the hall, with this 
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“*BEFORE THE FIRE, IN AN ATTITUDE OF PAINED ATTENTION, SAT A YOUNG GIRL.”’ 


broke from her, as with tearless eyes, she 
clasped her hands over her heart. Then 
he went on deliberately, while the poor 
girl’s hands clutched at her flesh to stifle 
the cry that seemed rung from her by his 
words 

‘He died, as André died, but without 
the ho or of serving his country. Dick 
has been too tender hearted to tell you, 


explanation on his lips. At the sound of 
his voice, Natalie, whose moans were piti- 
ful to hear, rushed towards him. 

‘¢Oh, Dick! Dick! not shat / Tell me 
it is not true! It zs not true, my bonnie 
Hugh. Dick, answer me?” she cried, 
searching his face witheagereyes. Then 
as his glance met hers sadly, she hid her 
face against him, and let him fold her in 
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his arms, as if with the confirmation of 
her fears, she had no hope in all the wcrld, 
save in him. 

Richard held her tenderly a moment, 
then placed her in a large chair and stood 
between her and his father, holding one 
little trembling hand, while her head was 
bowed on his arm, His father smiled as 
as he watched them, and the stern lines 
deepened in the son’s face. 

*¢ Leave her to me,”’ he said, ina tone of 
deepreproach. ‘‘If Ihave beenacoward 
with my evil news, you have been a traitor. 
You have tormented her enough. No 
woman shall plight troth with me against 
her will. I will not have Natalie for my 
wife unless assured she loves me. Now 
will you leave us?”’ 

‘Odds; but you carry a high hand 
and head, Dick, my lad. Be pleased to 
remember I am not of your regiment. 
However, since you seem able to console 
Mistress Natalie, I will be gone. But do 
you just remind her between condolences, 
that of two evils she had best choose you 
as the lesser, for I wist she has no mind 
to single blessedness.” 

‘¢ Detestable!’’ muttered Richard as 
his father withdrew, with a sneer on his 
lips; ‘‘ it is not enough that he has been 
tyrant over mother all his life, but 
now—”’ 

He brcke off, and gently drawing away 
his arm, laid Natalie back in the chair, 
and knelt beside her. 

For a moment, save for the soft pitiful 
moans, she seemed to have lost con- 
sciousness. 

‘¢ Natalie, my poor little one,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ what can I say to thee?” 

‘¢Oh, Dick! When I think how Hugh 
and I have loved each other, first as— 
little children, then as lad and lass, and 
now as man ard wi—woman—I cannot 
bear it, Ican not bear it! How bright, 
how good he was. Every day coming 
with cheery words, and father loved him. 
Oh ! Icannot believe it, I wz//not believe 
he has been taken from me, also. Do 
you think him dead, Dick, dying dis- 
graced, dishonored? Do you believe it, 
you, you?” 

‘¢You know I do not want to believe 
it, Dona—’’ he began. 

‘No, no; not that name,”’ she cried, 
her voice sharpening; ‘‘it was Azs name 
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for me. 
that.’’ 

‘Natalie, you forget I also was your 
playmate ard used that name—” 

‘¢ But not now,”’ biting her lip cruelly 
to force back the tears. 

‘*God knows, Hugh was like my 
own brother, until, until—we both 
learned to love you, and then, Natalie, 
you know how I felt toward him,” 
said Richard wincing, but striving 
patiently to conceal the pain her words 
inflicted. He saw she was beyond realiz- 
ing what bitter wounds her words were 
making. 

‘* But Dick, how do you &now he is 
dead? Tell me, I am strong to hear it 
now.” 

She raised her head, fixing her dark 
eyes on Richard with an intense gaze that 
showed how hard she sought to control 
herself. 

‘¢ You know how, nearly a year ago, he 
suddenly disappeared from his regiment. 
So little was said about it that we all 
thought him for a time sent on some 
secret commission. But that hope is past 
now, and it is rumored his desertion was 
owing to his infatuation with a woman in 
the camp cf the enemy. A few weeks 
ago a man was shot riding throvgh our 
lines, and his wourds not proving fatal, 
he was hung asaspy. He gave his name 
as Hugh Encctt, and the body was iden- 
tified by some of his company as that of 
my cousin.’’ 

For a moment the girl seemed crushed 
by his tone of conviction, then she drew 
herself up proudly. 

‘¢Z do not believe it,” she said, her 
eyes hard and bright. ‘‘Hugh is nota 
traitor, nor do I believe he is dead. You 
tell me this because you—”’ 

‘¢ Natalie !’’ Richard’s voice beceme a 
tone of protest and entreaty. ‘You 
think this of me, of me? J who would 
shield ycu from every cruel fortune, who 
would gladly—ah! this is hard indeed, I 
have not deserved it,’’ heturned away from 
her, but she was at his side, remorse in 
her face. 

‘‘Dick! dear, patient, Dick, forgive 
me; but oh, Iamso miserable ; if I dared 
tell you, but I cannot, perhaps ¢hen you 
would understand why I cling so to Hugh 
and feel he is true to his trust, as I 
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would be. And Dick, your father would 
take me from Halbert, send me to a con- 
veat—” 

‘And the alternative, Natalie?’’ He 
had taken her hands and was look- 
ing gravely, gloomily into her face; ‘‘the 
alternative is marriage with me. I may 
not plead my suit, I have promised to 
annoy you no more with the hope that 
must be but a perished memory. But, 
my child, give me your hollow promise, 
and the right to protect you from my 
father’staunts, Letme make your sorrow 
easier to bear ; let me deal with this ques- 
tionof Halbert’sdeparture. 1 will assume 
you love me well enough to some day be 
my wife. I will not press a hasty mar- 
riage. I will delay, and procrastinate as 
acold lover should. But you will gain 
time to bravely look this grief in the face, 
and live down the dream of your love 
for Hugh, and my father will be si- 
lenced.”’ 

‘Richard, how dare I profit by your 
generosity ? You are so good to me and I 
am so cruel to you. Besides, do not 
deceive yourself, 1 can ever forget Hugh, 
orlove you as Ilove him. He was, and 
is, the other half of my soul. Death or 
misfortune can not take him from me. 
No, no, I cannot consent to torment you 
daily, knowing this so well.’’ 

‘But Natalie, my friend, I know it 
also. You loved me once, a little, and I 
will be content that you are grateful to 
me. To find you kind and happy is 
enough reward. Iam like a dog, ready 
to lick the hand heli out in kindness. 
Despise my poor spirit, if you will, but 
I cannot be happy when I feel I do noth- 
ing to lift your burden of grief.”’ 

‘*T do notdespise you, Dick,’’ she said, 
her warm tears falling on her clasped 
hands. ‘‘I honor you, I thank you. It 
isall can do; you make me ashamed of 
my petty anger. You deserve the love of 
amore noble woman than foolish Natalie 
Ashmead.” 

She bowed her head and kissed his 
large brown hand tenderly. 

‘*N>, no, my dear,”’ he protested, his 
bronze cheek reddening under the caress. 
“Tnen I may tell my father I have won 
your consent ?”’ 

“I am coward enough to let your gen- 
€rosity shield me, yes.”’ 


‘« Kind enough, you mean. I thank you 
a thousand times for this.’’ 

He pressed her hands caressingly to his 
lips, then dropped them, stepping hastily 
away from her, as the door at the end of 
the hall was pushed open, and a childish 
voice called imperiously. 

‘*Natalie, Natalie, where are you? 
Grandfather and I have been over to the 
quarters, and Dinah has given me a 
pocketful of nut cakes, and we saw old 
Ned, and he says the possom—oh; how 
are you, Dick? I didn’t see you.’’ 

Halbert Ashmead paused in his speech 
with a careless nod that was full of imper- 
tinent arrogance, as he saw Richard 
Encott. He wasaslender pale lad, whose 
spirit out-stripped his physical ability. 
He was as dark as his sister was fair, and 
his face flashed with nervous energy as he 
talked. He was walking slowly, accom- 
modating his pace to the old man leaning 
on his arm. Thomas Ashmead was 
nearly ninety years old, and his figure 
was somewhat bent, and his step feeble. 
His hair was pure white, but in the strong 
placid face with its gentle beneficent ex- 
pression, his keen gray eyes beneath the 
bushy white brows, one saw at a glance 
his faculties were unimpaired. Grand- 
father and grandson were never far apart, 
now that the father had been taken. 

The old man looked from Richard to 
Natalie sharply. Then he sat down by 
the fire and spread his hands to the feeble 
blaze. 

‘*Hey day, Richard, how goes the 
world with ye? A little chill this evening ; 
winter will be on us son, eh? Natalie, 
my child, you look pale. Are you weary?”’ 

‘«No, grandfather,’ said Natalie, placing 
her stool at his feet, but turning her face 
from his gaze. 

‘¢ Let us have a blaze,’’ cried Halbert, 
‘¢and roast some apples, and grandfather 
shall spin us a yarn. Dick need not stay 
if he does not want to hear the tale,”’ 
with a pettish frown and shrug toward 
Richard. 

‘But Richard does wish to stay,” 
interposed Natalie quickly, and holding 
her hand out toward the young soldier; 
‘¢he is to come andsit byme. Andyou, 
Hal, can busy yourself with the fire.”’ 

Halbert stared a little as Richard 
quietly took his place by the mantle shelf, 
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standing, but looking down on Natalie 
fondly. But the lad soon made a cheery 
blaze of pine knots, and as the dusk began 
creeping into the place of the long sun- 
beam, Grandfather Ashmead began his 
tales of days gone-by, in a musing tone of 
mingled pathos and pleasure. 

‘¢ That is her picture on the wall, where 
the fire-light falls so brigthly. She was 
the ‘little lady of Ashmead’ and my 
great great-grandaint, afterwards the 
Countess of Moray. When the big lant- 
ern was given my father, Countess Moray 
was there. It was she who begged his 
release when his haughty independence 
made him brave the queen’s commancs.”’ 

‘Oh! but she did not ride miles and 
miles to rescue him from being hung by 
old Governor Berkeley,’’ said Halbert, 
who knew all grandfather's stories by 
heart. ‘* That was the other dark lady 
whom I look like.’”’ 

‘‘It was my mother, you rattle-pate, 
and your great-granddame, Lille Ash- 
mead, who did that brave act. See, that 
is her portrait yonder. Ycu are like her, 
it is true, save that she was strong and 
lithe, like Natalie, and you are but a weak- 
ling after all, not like—”’ 

‘*Have done, grandfather, I have 
enough of that!’’ cried the lad, stamping 
argrily. 

‘¢ Halbert, brother,’’ said Natalie, warn- 
ingly. 

‘‘ Young sir, you forget yourself. It is 
your grandfather to whom you are speak- 
ing,’’ said Richard, with quiet emphasis. 

‘‘Ah! that is youth to age,” sighed 
the old man, after one glance of shocked 
surprise toward the lad. ‘‘ We grow old 
and helpless, and past our use, and then 
the young treat us thus. It is meet we 
should die, but we cannot, sometimes, 
when we would. God’s time must be our 
time, until then, my lad, you will have to 
be a little patient with an old man’s 
follies.”’ 

But Halbert, abashed, had crept up to 
his grandfather’s side, and he now put 
his head against the thin old hands and 
murmured : 

‘Forgive me, grandfather, I am sorry 
I am so hasty, I—meant no harm.” 

‘*No harm, boy,” murmured the old 
man. ‘‘We none of us mean harm, 
until it is done. The mischief of this 


world is not the mischief that is thought 
over, so muchas the thoughtless, heedless 
words, that scorch like the blaze yonder.” 

There was a silence, then Halbert said 
suddenly : 

‘¢ Tell us about the old lantern, grand- 
father, I never tire of it, and it will do 
Dick good to hear it; eh, Dick?” 

Richard nod ‘ed pleasantly. and the old 
man looked gratified, while Halbert drew 
his knees up and clasped his arms about 
them. 

‘*Go on, grandfather,’ he said, care- 
lessly. 

‘* The old lantern was made in France, 
and presented to my father in memory of 
a brave act of his, that saved women and 
children from drowning. When the 
lantern came to this country it took six- 
teen horses to bring it over the moun- 
tains, and m°n came together frm all 
over the country to celebrate its arrival, 
and help hang it where it swings now. 
There was three days of feasting and 
mirth. I remember dimly, for I was very 
young, how lovely my mother looked as 
she leaned proudly on my father’s arm. I 
was a wee boy, for I am the youngest son. 
Afterward the old lantern was always 
lighted on great days, or asa signal light. 
Christmas and at Easter the big blaze 
burned ¢ll night. But if it blazed out 
on the night suddenly, the whole country- 
side knew it meant some harm or hap- 
pening to Lillethrop.”’ 

His voice dropped and Halbert relaxed 
his attitude and crept nearer, while Rich- 
ard clasped the hand of Natalie, as all 
remembered when the lantern had last 
been bright through the dark night, when 
they brought home all that remained of 
the beloved father. A tattered flag, a 
battered sword, and his Jast words of care 
and love to his orphans. 

‘¢ And soon it will blaze again,” said 
the old man dreamily, ‘‘ for a joy, and 
release from a long life of—’’ 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Halbert, the 
sharpness of his tore softened by a sob, 
‘¢T cannot bear to hear you say it.” 

‘¢ For the joy of a youthful bride, then, 
Halbert, for Natalie’s wedding day, when 
these strange wars are over, and the king 
has his own again. Why not that, litle 
one? why not?” and the grandfather 
smoothed Natalie’s hair softly. ‘‘ Hearts 
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heal of their wounds and young hearts 
grow light again, in God’s time, in His 
good time, ay, ay. He alone can bring 
us peace.” 

He had gone on with the usual garru- 
lousness of old age, but his wcrds were 
sinking into the hearts of at least two of 
his auditors. A peace seemed to have 
fallen upon Natalie, and she felt a com- 
fort in Rickard‘s strong hand-clasp. Hal- 
bert had been very quiet since his grand- 
father’s reference to his own death. 

Suddenly a step was heard without, a 
step they all knew, and a thrill of dis- 
agreeable anticipation passed over them. 

Natalie withdrew her hand, and Hal- 
bert, muttering, stood up with his back 
against the wall. 

Major Encott entered the rccm evi- 
dently ina rage. It was now quite dark, 
and as the fire sent a fitful light over 
objects in the hall, Major Encott stum- 
bled over a foot-stool and sent it flying 
across the hall by a vicious kick, as he 
cried in a fury: 

‘Plague on it! Why do you sit like a 
parcel of blockheads in the dark ? Natalie, 
quick, light a candle. Where are the 
servants! Hal if I catch you interfer- 
ing with my orders again, 1’ll have you 
and the nigger whipped at the same time. 
Do you hear ?”’ 

He paused breathless, and Richard’s 
voice, carefully modulated, but with a 
ting of warning in it, was heard, as he 
moved to light the candle. ‘‘ Remain 
where you are Natalie, I will do my 
father’s bidding.”’ 

As he passed Halbert he put a gentle 
hand over the boy’s twitching lips. 

‘* Besilent,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ my father 
is sorely vexed.”’ 

“You here still, Dick?’’ Major En- 
cott’s tone indicated his surprise and dis- 
comfiture, ‘‘I thought you gone longago.”’ 

‘‘So it would seem,’”’ said Richard 
pointedly, and would have proceeded, but 
the major turned sharply on Halbert, 
“come hither!’”’ he said sharply, and 
restlessly fingered a riding whip he wore 
fastened by a leather thong to his sword 
belt; ‘‘explain your conduct, sir, I've 
had enough of this, These letters have 
been delayed twelve hours, owing to your 
interference. How dare youforbid Sambo 
g0ing to the Point for the mail ?”’ 


‘¢ Not so harshly, father,’’ cried Richard. 

But Halbert’s answer was quick and hot : 

‘¢ Because Sambo belongs to me and 
mine, and my servants do not run your 
errands!” 

‘¢ Halbert, oh Halbert! ’’ cried Natalie. 

‘‘Tut, tut, lad,’”’ muttered the grand- 
father, but with a latent pride in, the 
haughty spirit. But the major was ina 
great rage. ‘*By heaven, shall I be 
taught by a boy how I should act in 
matters of importance! Defied by a chit 
of a school boy placed under my guardian- 
ship! No, Richard, no interference, this 
is not your province. Natalie, the boy 
must take the consequences of his con- 
duct, and shall suffer for this! ’’ 

Pushing Natalie aside, deaf to Rich- 
ard’s warning, the angry man seized the 
slight child, and a shower of slight blows 
fell upon the boy’s head and shoulders. 

The old grandfather rose suddenly, his 
head erect, his eyes glittering angrily, and 
Natalie cried aloud, ‘*Oh! Dick, Dick, 
stop him, stop him!” 

But before the words had broken from 
her lips Richard had seized the lad in his 
arms, and the whip had laid a lurid mark 
across the young man’s forehead, and 
then lay coiled on the floor at the end of 
the room where Richard had tossed it, 
after jerking it from his father’s hand. 

Father and son confronted each other, 
one quivering with passion, the other 
calm, but determined. 

‘‘Are you master here or am I? Do 

iti” 

‘¢ Neither of us are in command,” re- 
sponded Richard in a steady soldier’s tone, 
‘¢ you hold a trust, and I remind you that 
you illy discharge it when you lift your 
hand against a defenseless child.” 

‘* He has disobeyed me!”’ 

‘‘He is none the le:s sacred from 
blows dealt in anger; chastisement in 
such a spirit, only worketh evil.” 

‘¢Odds! but it is hard, when I am 
defied by a boy and chid by my own 
son,”’ sputtered Major Encott, neverthe- 
less abashed by Richard’s low tone, but 
truthful words. He worshipped the man- 
liness of his only son. 

‘¢T do not defend Hal. 
unpardonably rude. 


He has been 
Come hither, Hal 
and apologize to my father for your hasty 
words.”’ 
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The lad was clinging to his grandfather, 
sobbing. He now looked up and flung 
his dark hair from his eyes. 

‘*Must I, grandfather?’ he cried. 
The old man nodded gravely. 

‘¢ Do as Dick bids you. Dick is aman 
to respect, my lad,’’ he said, with scornful 
emphasis on the noun. 

‘«T’m sorry, if Dick saysI must be, if I 
said what I should not—”’ 

‘‘Come, come. That will mez do. 
You are mot sorry because I saidso. Own 
like a man you were wrong to counter- 
mand orders, and reply as you did just 
now,” said Richard, laying a firm hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘Of course I 
was,’’ said Halbert frankly. ‘I was as 
angry as Major Encott, and I’m sorry, 
if—if—I must be. But he wouldn't hear 
me out. I did tell Sambo not to go, but 
I rode down to the ‘‘ Towers” and sent 
the major’s own man Dan. And Dan got 
drunk as a lord at the ‘‘ Three Swords”’ 
on his way home, and that is why the 
letters were delayed. Dinah told me so.” 

‘« And it was because I knew Dan to be 
an unreliable darkey that I sent Sambo, 
you young varmint!’’ groaned Major 
Encott. 

‘¢ Anything important, father ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, enough, enough!” 

‘¢T have lingered to tell you father,’’ 
began Richard, drawing N:talie toward 
him with a grave fond gaze into her down- 
cast face, ‘‘that Natalie has consented to 
be my wife.’’ 

Halbert started, and then stood quiver- 
ing impatiently, his gaze fixed reproach- 
fully on his sister. The old grandfather 
after a swift glance at Natalie, shook his 
head, and moved towards the door, mur- 
muring : 

‘¢ The same spirit, poor lass! Silk and 
steel—silk and steel. But Richard isa 
man and a very good soldier.” 

‘‘TIs this true,’’ cried Major Encott 
beaming comp'acently, while Halbert 
flung himself after his grandfather with a 
muttered exclamation of displeasure, 
‘‘and my little Natalie is to gladden my 
heart at last. Why we shall have a glor- 
ious wedding when all this black is laid 
away.” 

‘« Nay, father, it is too soon to speak 
of that,’’ said Richard peremptorily, as 
Natalie shivered, and would have spoken. 


*¢T forbid that Natalie shall even “hink of 
our marriage save as a distant event. 
When her grief is spent, then she shall fix 
the day. Until then I beg you will not 
refer to our betrothal.”’ 

‘A fine betrothal it is,’’ quoth the 
major, scornfully, ‘‘ if youcan be content 
with such a cold wooing and long faced 
bride, I cannot. And now here is a 
letter which concerns Natalie and this 
household.” 

He turned the letter over, and Natalie 
lighted another set of candles, her hand 
still trembling pitifully as she did so. 

‘¢ This letter has been delayed nearly a 
month, and appears to have been ad- 
dressed to your father. It contains 
strange intelligence. It is from your 
father’s cousin, the Earl of Moray, and to 
the purport that his eldest sister having 
died, has left a daughter, Countess Maud 
of Berseford. It was her mother’s wish 
that this daughter should return to the 
land of her birth, and live with her 
cousin, Colonel Ashmead, for at least 
three years. The Countess’ uncle has 
sent her with a safe retinue to America. 
Tnis letter should have been here months 
ago. The Countess has possibly been 
held by the British, or finding her cousin 
in the rebel army, has returned to Eng- 
land. Here is the letter.’’ 

Natalie and Richard bent over the 
closely written page together, and the 
major cast several satisfied glances at 
them as he read his mail. 

Natalie lifted her eyes to Richard’s with 
a littlesigh. ‘‘Oh! if I only might have 
seen her. I never had a sister. How 
delightful to love and trust one of my 
own age and sex.”’ 

And Richard felt a jealous pang, for 
he knew all his devotion could not win 
from her the confidence the very thought 
of this cousin inspired. 

Moved by this vexed spirit, Richard 
took the only advantage he ever sought of 
the promise she had givenhim. He bent 
and kissed her sweet mouth. 

She did not dare move or expostulate, 
for fear of attracting the major’s atten- 
tion. With a crimson face she looked 
her reproach. 

‘¢ Forgive me, sweet,’’ he whispered ; 
‘¢it was cowardly, but I could not resist.” 

Then as Natalie looked into his brave, 
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kind face with a quivering mark of the 
whip across it, she was filled with sudden 
tenderness for the man who was so gen- 
erously ready to shield her. She cast a 
glance at Major Encott, then drew his 
face down and pressed her lips softly 
against the mark on his forehead. 

Richard shook under her touch as if 
she had repeated the blow. It reminded 
him only of her gratitude. He turned 
hastily to depart, when the door was 
thrown open, and two or three small 
darkeys, followed by half-grown negroes, 
came rushing into the room, and one old 
black man, gaining breath, cried: 


‘*Yo’ dar, Marse Dick? tank de Lord, 
fur it! Run, fur it, run down to de ole 
hollow tree ober de line. Deysa robbin’ 
a kerridge wid a lubly lady and two men, 
and deys a fightin’ dem cowboys like de 
dibble, but dey needs help.” 

** Quick, father, yoursword. Dan, tell 
Samby and ‘Lem to follow armed. 
Ready, father? Don’t be frightened, 
Natalie, we will bring the travelers here 
if they need help.”’ 

And Richard dashed away, followed in 
a quick stampede by the major and the 
servants. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“Happy New Dear.” 


BY RUTH RAYMOND. 


JAPPY New Year! darling baby, 
okt With life’s journey just begun, 
May the path be full of pleasure 
Which your little feet shall run; 
And the new year bring you only 
Precious blessings every day, 
While the angels guard and guide you, 
Keeping evil far away. 


Happy New Year! youth and maiden, 
You who have no thought of care, 

May your life be like the blossoms, 
Sweet, and pure, and very fair ; 

Let the new year teach you wisdom 
As you walk among life’s flowers, 

That your feet may not be straying 
Through the happy, golden hours. 


Happy New Year! man and woman, 
Who have half the journey done, 

You have passed beyond the morning, 
Shines for you life’s noonday sun; 

May the new year be the brightest 
Of the years you yet have seen, 

Full of treasures you shall gather 
While in manhood’s strength you gleam. 


Happy New Year! to the aged, 
As you journey on before, 
You have cast aside life’s burdens 
Nearing now the other shore; 
May the new year be the better 
For the years that you have passed, 
And the glory of life’s sunset 
Melt into a crown at last. 
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The Doctor's Surrender. 


BY LINDA 


Kn HE doctor, or 

A B)f~ as she was 
familiarly 

called by her 

girl friends, 

‘‘Doc,’’ rode 

slowly along 

the rough 

and narrow 

road which 

led up the 

““s—  cafion. +The 

August sun shown down hotly, and 
filled the air clear and bracing as only 
air in the Rockies can be with the sweet 
smell of the pines which grow thickly up 
the hill-sides. The pine trees looked to 
the doctor like a regiment of green sol- 
diers marching off to battle, but there was 
no sound of battle on the peaceful morn- 
ing air. There were flowers growing 


along the road side, flaming golden rods, 


brown-eyed wild sunflowers, modest trem- 
bling blue bells, and many another blos- 
som whcse name was unknown to this 
solitary rider. The recent rains had 
covered the ground with fresh grass. The 
narrow strip of sky above was blue, ex- 
quisitely blue, save where it was flecked 
by some soft, loose, white clouds. The 
doctor idly watched the clouds peering 
above the pine trees which fringed the 
edge of the mountain wall on the right. 
The left side was not so thickly wooded, 
but showed in many places great jagged 
edges of red sandstone, making a pretty 
bit of coloring amid the greenery. There 
was not a human being or a human habi- 
tation in sight, and there was no soucd 
save the occasional chirp of some solitary 
bird or the babbling of the little stream 
below, tumbling noisily over its rocky 
bed. The doctor thought that she had 
never before been in such a beautiful spot 
as this wild, lonely little glen in the 
Rocky Mountains, thirty miles away from 
the nearest railroad, telegraph office, and 
all the other necessities of modern civili- 
zation. Miles away, too, from her 
patients, her office, and all the work 
and cares which had caused the doc- 
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tor’s usually robust health to break down 
and made her seek a resting place in this 
out of the world hamlet. 

Janet MacIntosh had graduated as an 
M. D. from Ann Harbor, some three 
years before. She was considered the 
brightest, as she was the most popular 
girl in her class, and came off in the final 
examination, as every one expected, with 
flying colors. It was rather a surprise, 
therefore, to all her friends, when, after 
another year’s study in the hospitals in 
New York, she had decided to come West. 
Janet was singu'arly alone in the world. 
Her father and mother had both died while 
she was still a child ; her only living rela- 
tive was a crusty old bachelor uncle, who 
had charge of her small fortune, a very 
small one indeed, and who believed that 
in conscientiously looking after it, he dis- 
charged all the duties of a relation anda 
guardian. He was perfectly willing that 
his niece should go West, or any where 
else she chcse, provided she did not 
trouble him. So, in spite of her protest- 
ing friends, Janet went, and she had done 
well in the small town in which she had 
chosen to settle, chosen partly because 
some old friends of her mother lived 
there. She had now quite a large prac- 
tice for ore of her years, and had worked 
so hard, throwing her whole soul into her 
work, that finally she had found herself 
beginning to break down and decided to 
leave the heat and dust of the prairie town 
and go off to the mountains for a holiday. 
She had been here only a few days, but 
already felt like a different being. 

There was something very winsome 
looking about this young woman—in the 
pretty wave of the fair hair that showed 
golden beneath the broad brim of her 
black hat, in the honest blue eyes that 
looked at one so frankly from under the 
brown lashes in the sympathetic curve of 
the pretty red lips. Her fair skin was 
slightly reddened with the sun, and this . 
sweet sunshiny morning she looked very 
much like a wholesome Highland lassie 
and indeed her Scotch name showed that 
her ancestors had hailed from the land of 
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the heather. Her blue dress, simply as it 
was made, fitted her snugly. It was only 
a walking dress, for no one in the valley 
thought of wearing a riding habit. She 
rode her horse fearlessly, and with a sense 
of joyous pleasure in life she had not 
known for many months. Since coming 
to this valley she had spent her mornings 
on horseback, and had explored nearly 
every trail in the neighborhood. 

‘¢] don’t see how,’’ the doctor said to 
herself as she rode slowly on, ‘‘one 
could help feeling well in this air, it isso 
sweet and pure, its like champagne. I’d 
like to live here forever in this lovely, 
peaceful, happy valley, far away from the 
pemps and vanities of the wicked world. 
It seems easy enough to renounce the 
flesh and the devil here. I don’t believe 
any one could be bad if they tried, in such 
a beautiful place. Oh dear, I declare I’m 
getting hungry again. The Hopkins 


won't make much out of me as a boarder. 
I have to laugh at myself at the wholesale 
manner in which I devour that coarse 
food, and enjoy it, too. 


Well, I think it is 
about time for me to be turning. I must 
have come four or five miles anyway.’’ 

Just then her observant eyes caught 
sight of a pale pink flower growing a little 
distance up the hillside. [t was new to 
her, and she determined to gather it, or 
atleast get a nearer look. She stopped her 
horse, jumped lightly down, and was soon 
scrambling up the hill. It was very 
rough, and in some places slippery from 
fallen pine needles, but she finally accom- 
plished the desired distance, and secured 
abunch of the delicate pink flowers she 
me, and fastened it in the front of her 

Tess, 

She had a splendid view from where 
she stood; she could see far down the 
valley, and the purple shadowed hills cir- 
cling around it. Just across the creek 
she caught a glimpse between the trees of 
some ranchman’s house. It looked supe- 
rior to most of the houses she had seen 
around, There was something artistic 
about it. Some fruit trees were growing 
behind it; a Virginia creeper clambered 

‘luxuriantly over one side, and a small 
tustic bridge led across the creek to it. 
She decided she would describe it to Mrs. 
Hopkins when she got back, and inquire 
who lived there. She started to clamber 


down to the road again, and had gone 
about half way when her foot slipped on 
some pine needles, she fell and rolled 
down to the roadway. 

She was stunned by the fall and lay 
motionless, with her eyes closed, until she 
heard close beside her a manly voice 
saying: 

‘¢ Great Scott, she has fainted !’’ 

‘¢ Ohno, [haven’t,”’ said Janet, opening 
her eyes and fixing them intently on the 
kindly face bending over her. ‘‘I’vehada 
horrid fall though, but if you’ll be good 
enough to assist me to my feet I shall be 
all right, I think.” 

He gently lifted her up, but the moment 
the doctor put her feet to the ground she 
gave a cry of pain, her face grew white, 
and but for the strong arm held out to 
support her she would have fallen again. 
‘*1’m afraid I’ve sprained my right ankle,’” 
she murmured, faintly. 

‘‘Let us hope it is only twisted,’ 
ar swered hercompanioncheeri'y. ‘Lean 
all your weight on me; my house is just 
across the creek, you can rest there until 
we find out what the trouble is. My name 
is Paul MacIntosh,’’ he explained, as half 
leading, half carrying Janet, he crossed 
the brawling brook. 

Paul MacIntosh! Janet remembered to 
have heard the Hopkins describe him as 
an eccentric bachelor who lived all alone. 

‘¢ My nameis MacIntosh, too,’’ she said. 

‘¢ What, not the female doctor who’s 
boarding down at the Hopkins’!”’ he 
asked in such a surprised tone that Janet 
could not help smiling in spite of her 
pain. 

‘¢ The very same. Why?’”’ 

‘“‘Oh nothing, only I—I—imagined 
her older and—and—and different,”’ he 
ended lamely. ‘‘ But here we are.’”” He 
ushered her into the house, and Janet 
was glad to sink down on the couch he 
led her to, and closed her eyes as Mr. 
MacIntosh vanished into another part 
of the house. 

‘¢ Drink this,” he said, presently return- 
ing, in a tone of command; ‘‘it will 
strengthen you,” she swallowed the wine 
obediently, ‘‘and here are water, band- 
ages and arnica to bind up that unfort- 
unate ankle. Nothing like arnica and 
water in cases of sprains. Shall I help | 
you, or can you manage yourself?’’ 
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‘Oh I can manage nicely, thank you.” 

‘‘Well, when you have finished just 
lie quiet, and don’t worry; I'll get you 
something to eat for it is dinner time, and 
then if you’ll allow me I'll drive you back 
to Mrs. Hopkins’ in the buggy. It would 
uot be wise for you to attempt to ride 
while your ankle pains.’ 

‘¢Oh, I could not think of troubling 
you, I can ride I am sure.” 

‘<Tt will be no trouble I assure you, if 
you will only obey me.” 

He went out and closed the door after 
him. 

By the time the doctor had bathed and 
bound up her foot she felt much better, 
and resigned herself quite cheerfully to 
her fate. She looked around the room 
with a good deal of curiosity. It was 
comfortably, even for its out-of-the-way 
‘place, luxuriously furnished, though in a 
very masculine fashion. ‘There were any 
amount of pipes and guns lying round, 
books too, everywhere, and pictures, 
antlers, spurs and lassoes hanging on the 
walls. It was the only room of any refine- 
ment she had seen in the valley, and she 
wondered idly what had brought the owner 
of it here. ‘‘He’s had some history I 
suppose, for of course he’s a gentleman,”’ 
she thought, remembering the grave hand- 
some face which had bent over her; the 
keen, almoststern, dark blueeyes; the long 
brown mustache which partly hid the 
firmly moulded mouth and chin; the dark 
hair slightly streaked with gray, though 
he could not have been more than thirty- 
five, and the tall, muscular figure which 
the cowboy dress he wore set off to good 
advantage. 

‘* Well, how’s the ankle?’”’ asked Mr, 
MacIntosh, coming in soon after Janet 
had completed her observations. 

‘« Much better, thank you, and I am 
sure I shall not need to trouble you to 
take me home.”’ 

‘¢Qh, but I intend to be troubled, if 
you call it a trouble, so say no more 
about it.” 

He spoke with a faint Scotch accent 
-and a certain precision of language which 
fell pleasantly on Janet’s ears. 

‘‘It is not often, you will admit,”’ he 
added, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ that 
I have an opportunity of entertaining a 
female doctor, and you must allow me to 
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do it in my own way. I’m sure you ar 
getting hungry, are you not?” 

‘« Indeed I am,’’ she answered frankly, 
looking up with a smiling face. 

‘¢ That’s good, then you will be all the 
more lenient to a lonely bachelor’s cooking, 
Just lie still and I'll bring you something 
to eat, it’s a case of the mountain coming 
to Mahomet.” 

In a few minutes he placed on a low 
table beside her one of the daintiest re. 
pasts she thought she had ever partaken 
of. It was only a bit of broiled chicken, 
some bread and butter and a cup of tea, 
but everything was delicious of its kind, 
and hunger makes a fine sauce. 

Mr. MacIntosh took his own luncheon 
near by, and while they ate they chatted 
merrily. 

‘‘You have a very pretty place here,” 
said the doctor, as she laid down her 
knife and fork with a satisfied sigh. “I 
had been just admiring it when I came to 
grief in that undignified way.” 

‘¢T am glad you like it,’”” answered her 
host slowly, ‘‘it suits me; I have lived 
here now ten years, and it seems to have 
grown to be a part of me.” 

‘¢ And have you lived alone all that 
time ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, most of the time ; of course I’ve 
been away. I went home twice to my 
own country. I suppose you have guessed 
before this that Iam a Scotchman, but 
each time I was glad to return to my 
mountain retreat. I don’t think anything 
could induce me to leave it permanetly. 
I love every inch of the place, partly, I 
suppose, because I have done almost 
everything for it myself.’’ 

‘¢ And don’t you ever get lonely?” 

‘¢No, I think nature intended me to 
be a hermit. Then you see I have my 
books and my pipe, my dog and my gun. 
I don’t think a man could want much 
more. If I ever take a fancy for the so 
ciety of my kind, I take a trip to one of 
the Eastern cities, though I’m always glad 
to be home again. Human nature does 
not repay too close a study.” ; 

There was a note of bitterness in his 
last words, and Janet looked up sym- 
pathetically, thinking again, ‘‘ he’s a maa 
with a history.” ; 

An hour or two later, Mrs. Hopkins 
was very much astonished to see Paul 
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MacIntosh drive up to her door and help 
the doctor out and into the house. 

«Why I declare, ma’am, I thought 
you was killed when you did not come to 
dinner. You’s always that hungry I 
thought it would be a mighty strange 
thing that would keep you away from din 
ner. [reckon you’s hada fallofsomekind.”’ 

And when Mr. MacIntosh was gone, 
Janet had to submit to a long cross-exami- 
nation as to how and where she had met 
with her accident, what she said and what 
Mr. MaclIntcsh said, etc. 

‘‘ Well, doctor,” concluded Mrs. Hop- 
kins, when she had asked her last question. 
“JT guess you won’t go monkeying up 
any more hills for flowers for some time. 
It’s kind of rocky, ain’t it, to have a 
sprained ankle, but I guess you'll be all 
right in a day or two ; it ain’t no sprain, 
just a twist, I’m sure. And so you was 
in Paul MacIntosh’s house, dear me, he 
lives awful solitary, as arule. He’s kind 
of queer, but nobody has a word to say 
agin him, for he’s always doing some 
good action for somebody. He’s a pow- 
erful handsome man, ain't he?’ 

Mrs. Hopkins’ prophecy was verified. 
The sprain proved to ke nothing serious, 
and in a few days the doctor was able to 
resume her solitary rides and rambles. 

Paul MacIntosh called the day after her 
adventure to inquire for the doctor, and 
stayed for an hourchatting. ‘Two days 
later he called again, bringing her some 
rare wild flowers he had picked upon one 
of the mountains; another time it was a 
brace of grouse he had shot and thought 
she would relish. 

After a time, Janet’s rides were no 
longer solitary, for someway it happened 
that whatever direction she took she was 
sure to meet Paul MacIntosh, and, of 
course, te always turned and accompanied 
her. Indeed, she soon gct into the way 
of looking out for the tall, erect figure on 
the black horse he generally rcde, and 
the handsome face beneath the wide, cow- 
boy hat, that always brightened at her 
coming. 

One day he told her the reason of his 
coming to this far-away valley, and the 
story of his love for a fair young Eng- 
lish girl. 

“On the morning,’’ he ended his 
story, ‘that was to have been my mar- 


riage day, she became the bride of a man 
twice my age and of twice my wealth, 
and I knew nothing of it until I was on 
my way to the church, where I expected to 
be made herhusband. I have never seen 
her since, nor have I ever cared to know 
another of her sex, believing all to be 
equally false, until I met you ; now I feel 
that there are still women good and 
true.” 

Janet’s eyes were fixed on the fleecy 
cloud slowly sinking behind the green 
rim of the hill, and she did not answer, 
though her face grew rosy. He paused 
for a moment, and then continued : 

‘«T left the Old Country immediately 
and came to the States, and after leading 
a pretty devil-may-care kind of life for a 
year or so, I somehow found my way to 
this lonely valley, and here I’ve lived for 
the best part of ten years.’’ 

‘¢ And don’t you sometimes feel as if 
you had thrown away your life?’’ she 
asked, turning around to look at him. 

‘* Yes, sometimes I’ve felt that way, 
but, after all, I’ve not lived in vain, even 
here, and on the whole I think I’ve done 
more good with life here than if I had 
spent it idly in the world, as I should 
have done had not nature helped me.’’ 

The time came when the doctor, grown 
well and strong again, felt that her hcli- 
day must end, and that it was time she re- 
turned to her patients. 

The last afternoon of her stay, she 
went for a long ride with Paul MacIntosh. 
They rode far up one of the narrow 
cafions that jutted cff the main valley. 
It was a glorious a‘ternoon, the gurgling 
waters of the little creek glinted and 
glimmered in the warm sunlight, the tall 
pine trees threw long shadows across the 
path, for though it was still early in the 
afternoon, it would not be long before 
the sun would disappear behind the tall 
mountains. Presently they reached a place 
where the road became too rough and 
uneven for the horses. They dismounted 
and clambered up a bit to where the 
stream made a miniature Niagara Falls. 
They seated themselves beside it, enjoy- 
ing to the full the lovely view before 
them and the intense solitude of the 
spot. Fora long time neither of them 
spoke, then suddenly Paul asked in a kw 
voice ; 
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‘¢ Are you really going to-morrow ?”” 

‘* Yes, I depart on the stage:early in the 
morning. You can’t imagine how I hate 
to leave this peaceful valley. I have 
been so happy here.’’ 

‘*Then don’t go,’’ he was looking 
straight at her, though his face was pal- 
ing beneath its tan. ‘‘Stay, Janet, and 
be my wife, I love you more than I ever 
loved any woman.”’ 

‘Qh don’t, please don’t,’’ she cried, 
springing to her feet. ‘‘I could never 
give up my profession.” 

‘* But you need not give it up, you can 
work among the people here.’’ His flash- 
ing eyes were fastened on her face. 

‘*No, no, I must have a wider sphere 
‘than this.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘<T will live wherever you wish,’’ he 
seized her two hands and held them 
tight. ‘*I am rich, you can go where 
you want and do whatever you wish, only 
give me the right to accompany you.”’ 

‘*No, no,’”’ she said, brokenly, ‘‘I 


don’t want to marry at all.’’ 
‘*T thought you were beginning to care 


for me?’”’ 

‘< You were mistaken. 
my profession.’’ 

Paul dropped her hand and walked 
away. Thesun disappeared quietly behind 
the hills, and suddenly the air grew chill 
and cold with one of the quick changes 
<ommon in these altitudes. Janet shivered 
as she stood beside the trembling water- 
fall. She felt as if all the brightness had 
gone out of her life. She looked after 
the retreating figure of her lover; she 
could hear the click of his spurred heel 
against the stones. 

In a few minutes Paul returned to her. 
His face had regained its composure, 
though it was still pale. 

‘Tt is getting cold; perhaps we had 
better return,” he said, in his ordinary 
voice, 

He helped her down the hill and on to 
her horse, and they rode quietly home in 
the gathering twilight. 

At the Hopkins’ gate Paul bade her 
good-by. For a moment he held her 
hand in his, then with a softly uttered 
**God bless you,”’ jumped on his horse 
and was soon out of sight. 

‘* Isuppose I shall never see him again,”’ 


I care only for 


said Janet to herself, and she stumbled as 
she went up the steps, for her eyes were 
blinded with tears. 


* * * * * * ‘ 


It was New Year day. A cloudy, dull 
day, cold and raw, too, such as rarely 
comes to the West ; but when it does come 
is doubly depressing. 

Dr. MacIntosh was alone in her surgery. 
It was rather a cheerless room, though 
she had done her best to brighten it up, 
She was not looking as well as when we 
last saw her enjoying the mountain air, 
She had lost her bright ruddy color, 
and was decidedly thinner. Her friends 
said she worked too hard, and that her 
devotion to her profession would be the 
death of her; but Janet herself knew that 
her profession had lost its old charm for 
her. Some how she could not throw her 
who!e heart into it as she used to do; it 
did not satisfy her now. She was disap- 
pointed in herself, she said, the world and 
everybody else. 

She had been visiting patients all morn- 
ing. She was tired and cold now. She 
stooped down and began poking the fire 
in the grate, but it would not burn. Every 
thing went wrong with her now, she 
thought. This mod was a bad begin- 
ning for the new year. She began to 
think of her lonely life; there was really 
no one in the world to whom she was of 
any importance. If she were to die her 
patients would soon find another physi- 
cian; her friends another friend to take 
her place. Heruncle wouldn’t care what 
became of her. After all there was not 
much in life to make it worth— ; 

Her dreary reflections were broken in 
upon by the sudden opening of the door. 
She looked up. Paul MacIntosh stood 
before her. She sprang to her feet with 
more haste than dignity, dropping the 
poker with a loud clatter against the fen- 
der. Her face was rosy red, but it paled 
again at his matter of fact tone and words. 

‘¢ Pard on my intrusion, Dr. MacIntosh; 
they told me downstairs you were out, and 
I came up to write a message for you. 
I’m off in an hour for New York, and 
from there to Europe. I’m tired of being 
a hermit.’’ ‘ 

‘‘Are you going to be gone long? 
she asked, in a voice which she vaialy 
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strove to keep from trembling. It was 
almost dark in the room, and she hoped 
he could not see her face. 

‘‘That depends. I may never return, 
though I have not yet sold my ranch. I 
could not leave the West without coming 
to say good-by to you.” 

‘‘I’m glad you came.”’ 

There was a long pause. 

‘‘ Well, I must go; I have a few things 
to do betore I catch the train. Won't 
you wish me God speed on my journey ?"’ 

He held out his hand, and she put hers, 
cold and trembling in it. 

“Yes; God speed and a Happy New 
Year to you,”’ she answered, trying to 
speak naturally. 

‘‘Fortunately for me I don’t expect 
much happiness.”” He let her hand drop 
and went towards the door. Janet stood 


as if turned to stone. She heard him 
turn the handle; she knew that in an- 
other moment he would be gone forever 
out of her life. 

‘*Don’t go,’’ she cried, suddenly, 
‘¢don’t go. I want you.’’ She dropped 
into a big arm-chair, and began sobbing 
in a very unprofessional fashion. 

Paul strode back and knelt down be- 
side her. He put his arms tenderly 
around her and drew her head to his 
shoulder. 

‘*Do you mean it, Janet? I thought 
you only cared for your pro‘ession.”’ 

‘I thought so, too; but I made a mis- 
take, I care for you, too.”’ 

‘¢ Then this will be a Aappy New Year.”’ 

Just at that moment the fire sparkled 
out brightly and the room was filled with 
its cheerful light. 


Che Happy ffousewife’s Song. 


BY FANNY L. 


MONDAY. 
The clothes I rub, and rinse out and wring, 
And harbor no care or sorrow ; 
Assured while hanging in fresh’ning breeze, 
That duty’s well-done f.r the morrow. 


TUESDAY. 
The garments pure I sprinkle and fold, 
With never a thought of sorrow; 
And merrily sing with swaying iron— 
This task is soon done for the morsow. 


WEDNESDAY. 

The dough I knead into flaky loaves, 
My soul no trouble can borrow; 
My hearty darlings they eat and live, 
So gladly I toil for the morrow. 


THURSDAY. 
The needle I ply with whirling wheel, 
And banish all care and sorrow, 
While viewing garments so deftly made 
To cover my loved ones to-morrow. 


FANCHER, 
FRIDAY, 


The grime and dust, I sweep all away, 
My mind no trouble can borrow, 

For deadly disease, which lurks therein, 
Is routed to-day, for to-morrow. 


SATURDAY. 


The nourishing food I mix and stir, 

And joyously sing, for no sorrow 
Enters my life of labor for love, 

Sweet rest cometh sure on the morrow. 


SUNDAY. 


I go to the Blessed One who knows, 
Was acquainted with earthly sorrow. 
He giveth me Manna for my soul, 
Blest comfort to-day and to-morrow. 
‘Sufficient t’ the day, is the evil thereof ”— 
This promise a sure ease of sorrow; 
For guidance, and strength, each day I pray, 
And joy cometh on the glad morrow. 


i 
? 
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A Black Specter. 


BY J. S. KING, M.D. 


I. 


N the fall of 1858, 
business called me 
to ‘* The Beautiful 

ps City of the 

Bluffs,’’ Nat- 

chez, Miss. 

For years Nat- 

chez had been 

noted as acity 

of refinement, 

culture and 

wealth. The 

inhabitants, and those within a radius of 
several miles thereof, were principally rich 
Louisiana planters, who had built palatial 
residences there, as its magnificent bluffs, 
towering two hundred feet above theriver, 
bid almost complete defiance to that in- 
tangible, incomprehensible something, 
called malaria. While their plantations 


in Conccrdia and adjoining parishes 
were the source of their wealth, they 
could not, with safety, live upon them. 
One pleasant afternoon, Colonel Dick- 
erson, a prominent lawyer of the city, in- 
vited me to take a ride with him to visit 


some of these beautiful residences. After 
we had-visited quite a number, we turned 
from the Kingston road into one that 
seemed to have been but little traveled. 
As we did so, the Colonel said: ‘‘Ilam 
about to take you to that which was one 
of the grandest and most picturesque 
places in the State, if not in the South, but 
for the past eighteen months it has been 
deserted. Not a human being on the 
place. No one dares to approach the 
house after dark, and but few in the day 
time. No one enters the residence. I 
would not go now, except to have you see 
it, and hear the strange story of the Black 
Specter who holds undisputed possession. 

Soon we came to a holly hedge, 
through which we passed where there had 
once been a gate. We entered upon a 
graveled drive-way, partially overgrown 
with grass, winding through a grove of 
stately pines, interspersed with the pride 
of the South—the magnolia. On our left 


there was a large artificial lake, to the 
shores of which were chained several 
pleasure boats in a partial state of decay, 
On turning to the right, after leaving the 
lake, there appeared before us that which 
might be termed a Southern palace. Sp 
magnificent and imposing in appearance, 
that even to me, used as I was to seeing 
the grandeur displayed in Southern homes, 
it was a marvel of beauty and of architec- 
tural skill. 

In front, and to the left, as we ap- 
proaced the house, there was an octag- 
onal brick building—a billiard hall. In 
the rear there was acomplete gas-house, 
with its retorts, etc., in which gas had 
been made to light the buildings ard the 
grounds. To the rightof this were the 
negro quarters, beyond which, situated on 
a hill-side, in a beautiful grove of crape 
myrtle and magnolia trees, there wasa 
long, frame building—a bowling or ten- 
pin alley. It was built on a brick found- 
ation, the rear portion of which rose 
some six feet above the ground, in which 
there was a strong wocden door. 

We now entered one of the ivy and 
rose covered summer-houses near the res- 
idence, where the Colonel related the fol- 
lowing history of the place, its owners, 
and of the black specter that now held 
possession : 

‘¢ This was the home of a rich Louisiana 
planter, General LeGrande DeForrest. 
The family consisted of his wife, a 
daughter, Gertrude, and a son two years 
her junior, Jerome. When Gertrude was 
about fifteen years old, they engaged a 
young man from Massachusetts, Herbert 
Lenox, as a private tutor for the two 
children. A nephew of the General, 
Frank LaMar, a young lawyer of Natchez, 
also became a student under his instruc- 
tion, in advanced Greek and Latin studies. 

‘‘At the expiration of four years, Jerome 
was sent to a college in the North, and 
Gertrude discontinued her studies. Mr. 
Lenox was engaged as tutor on an adjoin- 
ing place. In about two years, he asked 
for the hand of Gertrude in marriage. 
Mr. and Mrs. DeForrest gladly consented, 
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as they were much attached to him, but 
stipulated that he was to make his home 
with them, as they could not think of 
parting with their only child—Jerome 
had died about a year before this. 

‘¢ Great preparations were made for the 
wedding, which was solemnized at Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church, Natchez, Bishop 
Green officiating, assisted by the rector. 
The happy ccuple started on an extended 
trip through the Nerthern and Eastern 
States, from thence to Europe. 

‘¢ Soon after their departure, Mr. LaMar 
had an offer of a partnership with a 
prominent lawyer of New Orleans, which 
he gladly accepted. Mr. and Mrs. Lenox 
returned from Europe in about a year, on 
a steamer via New Orleans. Mr. LaMar 
greeted them with a grand reception din- 
ner at the St. Charles Hotel in that city, 
to which many scciety people were in- 
vited. 

‘¢ Several months after their return home, 
Mrs. DeForrest wert over to spend some 
weeks with her husband on their planta- 
tion, where they had a fine residence on 
the borders of Lake Concordia. Soon 
after her return, she was stricken down 
with that terrible malarial disease, com- 
monly called swamp fever. She died in 
a few days, and was buried in a private 
cemetery near here on the Woodville 
road, you perhaps noticed it as we 
passed it this afternoon. It is enclosed 
by a high, brick wall, surmounted with 
iron pickets. A strong iron gate closes 
the only entrance to it. This is always 
kept locked. There are many such bury- 
ing grounds in the South; we take these 
precautions to prevent possible grave 
desecrations. 

‘‘About a year after her death, General 
DeForrest was killed by a steamboat ex- 
plosion near Baton Rouge, La., while on 
his way to New Orleans. His body was 
never recovered. Mr. and Mrs. Lenox 
continued to live on this place; eachyear 
adding new attractions to the buildings 
and grounds. The Louisiana plantation 
prospered under their management. Mr. 
Lenox was often in New Orleans on busi- 
hess connected with the sale of his cotton. 

‘Early in January, 1856, he was called 
to the Crescent City on important busi- 
ness ; he expected to return in a week. 
Weeks rolled into months, and yet he did 
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not return. The most dilligent search 
failed to find any trace of him. As it 
was known that he started for home with 
a considerable sum of money, there was 
no doubt in our minds but that he had 
been murdered and robbed. 

‘¢Mrs. Lenox kept up bravely as long 
as there was any hope, but when that 
failed, she sank rapidly into a decline, 
and died during the following summer. 
She was buried in the cemetery beside 
her mother. 

‘¢ We knew of no heirs to the estate, ex- 
cept Frank LaMar. He positively re- 
fused to accept the trust, until diligent 
search had been made for nearer relatives. 
He thought that by tracing the DeForrest 
family to Lyons, France, we would finda 
brother of the General, as he was living a 
few years before this time. He took on 
himself the task of finding him. He in- 
structed me, as attorney for the estate, to 
manage it to the best advantage for five 
years ; at the expiration of that time, if no 
heirs had been found, he would assume 
control. He then returned to New Or- 
leans to resume the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

‘¢ T hired a trusty man, Samuel Jones, to 
take charge of this place; he and his wife 
to occupy two rooms in the residence ; 
while two negro families were in the 
quarters to do such work as might be re- 
quired. 

‘‘About six months after I had assumed’ 
control of the estate, I received a letter 
from Mr. LaMar, saying that he thought 
that he had found a trace of his uncle in 
France; that he would take the next 
steamship to Europe; that he might re- 
main away for a year or two, as he ha 
long contemplated an extended trip on 
the eastern Continent; that he would 
write to me as soon as he found his uncle. 
A few days after this, I saw a notice in a 
New Orleans paper of his departure for 
Havre, France. 

‘« T regretted his departure, as his advice 
had helped me over many perplexing 
places; one soon presented itself which 
annoyed me greatly. 

‘¢ Mr. Jones came to my cffice and in- 
formed me that he had removed his furn- 
iture into the city; that the negroes were 
on the Sargent place awaiting orders. 
He assigned as a reason for this sudden 
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move, that a black ghost had been seen 
prowling around the house and quarters 
during the preceding three nights. I 
laughed at this, and expressed surprise that 
a man of his intelligence should, for a mo- 
ment, entertainsucha belief. I could not 
persuade him to return. On urging him to 
tell what had occurred, he said: ‘ Three 
nights ago, about three o’clock, my wife 
awakened me, saying that some one had 
been playing on the harp in the parlor. 
I told her that she had been dreaming, 
but, while we were talking, the music 
commenced again, this time on the piano. 
I sprang from the bed, rushed to the par- 
lor door, there I saw a tall, black figure 
sitting at the piano, playing sweetly. As 
soon as it saw me, it glided swiftly out of 
the room through an open window. It 
seemed to fluat through the air with 
a waving motion. I followed it as 
far as the window, and watched as it 
passed the quarters and disappeared be- 
hind the bowlingalley. The two follow- 
ing nights the same thing occurred. The 
negrces came to me this morning greatly 
alarmed, saying that a black ghost had 
been seen by them; that it would pass 
through the quarters to the bowling alley ; 
that the door in the foundation would 
open on its approach, and close as it 
passed in. I had already thought that 
the visitor was a ghost, now I knew it; 
as that door is securely locked, and no 
one has a key that will open it.’ ”’ 

‘« Mr. Jones’ story seemed ridiculous to 
me, and Isoinformed him. Isoon found 
an old overseer, John Jenks, who gladly 
accepted my offer to take charge of the 
place; saying that neither ghost nor man 
could scare him. He did not stay all of 
the first night. He came into the city 
about three o’clock so much frightened 
that he could scarcely tell his story, which 
was ahorridone. I will not repeat it now. 
Suffice it to say that he was positive that 
the thing was a veritable ghost. Since 
then I have not been able to hire any one 
to live here. 

. * A number of persons who have since 
watched the house from a distance during 
the night at different times, have seen the 
black figure floating about the place; 
heard the harp and the piano; and some 
declare that there was alight in the parlor 
plainly visible through the windows.”’ 


«« Excuse me, Colonel, perhaps Edgar A, 
Poe saw this place with prophetic eye 
when he wrote his ‘ Haunted Palace.’ 


«In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace-reared its head. 


* * * * * * * 


Wanderers in the happy valley, 
Through the luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To the Lute’s well tuned law.” 


Towhich the Colonel replied: ‘‘ That 
may be, but I question whether this black 
specter is a good angel, it is more prob- 
able that it isa fiend. But to continue 
my story. The black object, whatever it 
may be, has been seen a number of times 
at the cemetery, where Mrs. Lenox is 
buried. The most strange and inexpli- 
cable thing to me is, that on approaching 
it, the iron gate seems to open for it to 
enter and closes as it passes through. I 
have the only key to that lock, and the 
gate is always securely locked. This, 
together with the opening and closing of 
the locked door in the foundation of the 
bowling alley, which has been seen bya 
number of persons, is a mystery too deep 
for me to fathom, What do you think 
of my story?” 

I replied that there was certainly a great 
mystery about it, but that I believed that 
it could be fathomed ; that I would spend 
the coming night in the house, as I did 
not believe in ghosts of any kind ; I would 
not be frightened even if it did appear. 
The Colonel in vain tried to persuade me 
not to doso, I asked him to go into the 
house with me to show me the rooms, but 
he said that no money could hire him to 
do so, even in day time, but that he would 
wait for me; that the doors were not 
locked. On entering the front door I 
found myself in a wide hall extending the 
entire depth of the house, from which a 
grand stairway ascended to a similar hall 
on the second floor. 

On opening a door to the right I found 
myself in a richly furnished parlor, the 
walls were covered with handsome and 
costly oil paintings; large French glass 
mirrors extended from the floor to the 
high ceiling ; the furniture was rich and 
beautiful. There was a grand piano ope, 
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as though recently used, with a harp stand- 
ing by its side. 

In ascending to the second floor I found 
alarge library immediately over the parlor. 
The shelves were filled with the standard 
literary works of the day, histories, biog- 
raphies, etc. In the center of the room 
there was a large mahogany desk, on which 
stood a student’s lamp, in which there was 
plenty of oil. Icleaned and trimmed it, 
as lalso did one in the hall, and left both 
burning, that the house might be ready 
for my return. 

As we were going to the city the Colonel 
again tried to induce me not to visit the 
deserted place, but without avail. 


II. 


After supper I hired a hack and re- 
turned to ‘‘The Haunted Palace.” I 
found every thing as I had left it, hence 
the specter had not, as yet, been disturb- 
ing the house. On entering the library 
I seated myself in an easy chair behind 
the desk, and while the smoke from a fine 
Havana ascended in graceful curves to the 
high and beautifully frescoed ceiling, 
many thoughts of the once happy occu- 
pants of this house filled my mind, caus- 
ing a profound sense of sadness and awe. 
Then taking up a volume that I had 
selected, soon became so interested that 
no note was made of the flight of time, 
until the clock in the distant steeple struck 
twelve. Not asound to indicate the ap- 
proach of the supernatural visitor. Yet 
isnot this the hour that superstition at- 
tributes to ghosts, as the one at which 
they sally forth on their nocturnal visita- 
tions ? 

I arose and passed through the open 
window on to the porch. A large ivy 
vine partially covered it, in the branches 
of which there were many mocking birds. 
After walking for a time [ returned to my 
reading. Another hour and more had 
passed, yet all was serene. Not a sound 
to be heard except the sweet singing of 
the mocking birds. I smiled as I thought 
of the Colonel, when informed that an 
undisturbed night had been passed in the 
haunted house. I passed out on to the 
porch, and as I stood at the balustrade 
gazing at the beautiful scenery, made more 
enchanting by the bright light of the full 


moon, a desire that something exciting 
might happen seized me; I felt that I 
would gladly face a legion of specters, 
especially if they would dance for me to 
the music of the harp. But as I heard 
the distant town clock strike two, it did 
not seem probable that my wish would be 
complied with. 

I returned tothe room, throwing my- 
self into the chair at the desk, in a spirit 
of bravado I paraphrased Shakespeare, 
exclaiming aloud : 


«* Come on, Specter, 
And damn’d be him who first cries 
Hold, enough !” 


Scarcely had the words been spoken 
when from the parlor came distinctly the 
music of the harp. I listened in amaze- 
ment; it was evident that a master hand 
touched those strings. I was filled with 
awe. Shall it be admitted with fear? 
Yes—an indescribable fear. How incon- 
sistent. A few minutes ago courting the 
appearance of a legion of specters, now 
trembling at the possible presence of one. 
The Colonel’s story in the afternoon had 
seemed ridiculous, now mysterious, if not 
something more. Why this sudden 
change? Could it be that the near pres- 
ence of the specter imparted an unknown 
influence to the atmosphere, that acting 
on the mental organization enabled me to 
see with other eyes than the physical, the 
true status of the musician below? Rea- 
son tried in vain to drive these thoughts 
aside. 

The music ceased ; a dead silence per- 
vaded the house; even the mocking birds 
refused tosing. The atmosphere became 
oppressive ; breathing was laborious. 
Naught could be heard but the loud beating 
of my own heart. Hark! what was that? 
Did my ears deceive me? No. It was 
a low but distinct knock at the door. I 
trembled in every limb. The knock was 
repeated, this time more distinctly. I 
tried to saycome in, but my tongue cleaved 
to the roof of my mouth and refused its 
service. The door was thrown open; at 
the same instant a gust of wind extin- 
guished my lamp, but by the light of the 
moon I could see a tall figure, completely 
enveloped in black, gliding swiftly to- 
wards me, with an undulating motion, as 
though floating in the air, impelled 
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forward by some invisible power. Over its 
head there was a black hood extending 
below the shoulders, through an opening 
in which two fiery eyes emitted phcsphor- 
escent light. On reaching the cpposite 
side of the desk it stopped. Then aftera 
sardonic Javgh, it said: ‘*Now I can 
have my bedy.”” In horror I sprang to 
my feet, involuntarily exclaiming, in the 
words of the Litany, ‘‘ Frcmall the de- 
ceits of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
Good Lord deliver us.”” This gave me 
courage, and I said: ‘*What do you 
want?’’ Immediately the answer came, 
‘‘T am the spirit of Herbert Lenox, my 
body lies under the southeast corner of the 
bowling alley, where Frank LaMar buried 
it on the night that he murdered me. I 
want you to remove it to the cemetery 
and bury it by the side of my wife, Ger- 
trude. You must comply with my request, 
for if you do not, I will be revenged, even 
though I have to pursue you to the utter- 
most parts of the earth to accomplish it.’’ 

It then turned and glided swiftly from 
the room. I sprang through the open 
window; by the means of the ivy wine I 
reached the ground, and flew down the 
graveled roedway. On reaching the holly 
hedge something impelled me to look 
back. Oh, horror! Within a hundred 
feet, gliding swifily towards me, was the 
black: pecter. Its long arms was extended 
as though to seize me. My brain seemed 
on fire; my heart ceased to beat. 


Ill, 


I awakened at my rcom in the City 
Hotel. On either side of my ted sat the 
gocd old doctors, Harper and Lyle; at 
the foot, Colonel Dickerson ; all seemed 
anxious. For a time I was dazed ; could 
not think of what had occurred. Then 
suddenly I remembered the horrid ex- 
perience of the night. They would not 
allow me to allude to it for a number of 
days. Then I learned that I had been 
dangerously sick for three weeks. Colonel 
Dickerson related to me the following 
history of that which occurred, on the 
night of my visit, with the black specter. 
He said : 

«¢Some time during the night I was 
awakened by what seemed to be your 
voice calling for help. I sprang from the 


bed; rang the bell connected with the 
servants’ room, which cn being answered, 
I ordered the clcsed carriage to be 
brought to the dcor immediately. My 
wife tried to persuade me not to go, say. 
ing that it was but a dreem; that it was 
foolish to listen to such a thing. I told 
her that it was not a dream, but that] 
firmly believed that which had been 
taught me while pursuing my metaphysical 
studies in school—that there is an invis- 
ible telegraph that connects mind with 
mind, and that through that medium you 
had called me. By this time the carriage 
was at the door. I ordered the driver to 
go to Dr. Harper’s, then to drive to the 
DeForrest place by the St. Catharine 
road, to stop at General LeFever’s. He 
had been noted for his bravery during 
the Mexican war. I thought that we 
might need beth a doctor and a soldier 
ere we returned. 

‘*As we approached the holly hedge the 
negro driver gave a yell, jumped down 
from his seat, started to run, exclaim- 
ing: ‘The ghost! theghost !’ We sprang 
out. The negro was right. There in 
the gateway was a tall, dark figure, danc- 
ing around some object lying on the 
ground. General LeFever fired; when 
the smoke cleared, the black specter could 
not be seen ; it seemed to have vanished 
into the air. On approaching the gate, 
we found you apparently dead. The 
doctor administered powerful restoratives, 
in response to which you revived some- 
what, when we brought you to the hotel. 
On the way here, General LeFever said: 
‘I cannct account for it; I took delib- 
erate aim before I fired at that black fiend, 
as it seems to be, but as there was left 
reither the thing itself nor any marks of 
blood on the ground, I either missed it or 
else it is a veritable ghcst ; which is true, 
time may reveal.’”’ 

I related to them my horrid experi- 
ence on that night, and insisted on going 
to the bowling alley to search for the 
body of Mr. Lenox. They laughed at 
the suggestion, saying that it would be as 
wild a scheme as digging in the ‘Devil's 
Punch Bowl” for the Captain Kidd 
treasures. I recalled the threat of the 
specter or fiend, saying that I could not 
rest in peace until a thorough search had 
been made. They consented to go with 
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me, and that we should take the city sex- 
ton with us, with men to do the digging. 
We decided to go the next day. When 
it was known what we were doing, a num- 
ber of citizens volunteered to go with us. 


IV. 


On arriving at the bowling alley, we 
were compelled to chop the door down 
with an axe, as the strong lock could not 
be forced. 

In the southeast corner there was a 
well-formed grave, on which there were 
some recently-strewn flowers. 

Colonel Dickerson was almost over- 
come at this revelation, as were many 
others present. He said: 

‘¢ Gentlemen, the black specter is evi- 
dently what it claims to be—the spirit of 
Herbert Lenox. See what care it takes 
of the grave where its body is buried.” 

Under the instruction of the sexton, 
the men worked carefully. Soon the re- 
mains of a human being were revealed, 
which, on being removed, were found to 
be those of Herbert Lenox. They were 
identified by several pieces of jewelry, 
among which were: a seal ring, with his 
monogram ; a gold watch, on the case of 
which was engraved, ‘‘ From Gertrude to 
Herbert, Dec. 25th, 1855,’ which was 
the Christmas before he disappeared. 

The coroner’s jury, and all present, 
were greatly interested at my relation of 
the events of that night, and the words of 
the specter; but as the evidence of a 
specter was not admissible in a Mississippi 
court, the jury returned a verdict that 
Herbert Lenox came to his death by the 
hands of some one unknown to them. 
The next day the remains were buried, 
with due solemnity, in the cemetery, by 
the side of those of his wife. 

The day after the funeral a number of 
gentlemen were at the City Hotel, dis- 
cussing the murder of Mr. Lenox. The 
absence in Europe, and continued silence 
of Mr. LaMar—no one having heard 
from him since he left home—was evi- 
dent, he had fled the country in the 
fear that his crime would be discovered. 
Colonel Dickerson said: ‘While the 
absence of Mr. LaMar is plainly ex- 
plained, the existence of the black specter 
§ more weird, mysterious and inex- 


plicable than before. As I look at the 
evidence, it seems that it must be the 
spirit of Herbert Lenox. 

While all agreed with the Colonel as to 
the deep mystery surrounding the appear- 
ance, movements and revelations of the 
specter, some of us claimed that it could 
not be a spirit. We thought that the 
mystery could be explained from a human 
standpoint, if thoroughly investigated. 

A number decided to proceed to the 
cemetery the next night. We would 
take two doctors with us, as they might 
be needed. 


V. 


On arriving at the cemetery, we ar- 
ranged ourselves as agreed upon. We 
had been there but a short time when the 
specter came gliding up the road. It 
passed swiftly to the gate, which opened 
on its approach, closing as it passed 
through. On coming out it started down 
the road; it had gone some distance when 
General LeFever stepped from his hiding- 
place, and cried, ‘‘Halt!’’ The specter 
immediately turned, and with outstretched 
arms glided swiftly towards him. 

When it was within a few rods of the 
General there was a loud report, a blind- 
ing flash, and the black specter lay upon 
the ground writhing in agony. Now that 
the supernatural was removed, we all 
rushed bravely forward. 

On removing the black hood from the 
head, General LeFever sprang back with 
an exclamation of surprise, as it was 
the body of Frank LaMar, the murderer, 
that lay before us. The doctors were 
soon with us. On examining the patient, 
it was found that the ball had struck just 
at the upper part of the forehead, passed 
over the top of the head, cutting to the 
bone inits passage; in some places a por- 
tion of the bone had been torn out, but 
the brain had not been touched. The 
doctors said that the wound was not 
necessarily fatal, notwithstanding the 
great shock that the brain had received. 

We removed the patient to the State 
Huspital, at Natchez, where he was at- 
tended by the best physicians of the city, 
with prominent medical men from New 
Orleans in consultation. The physicians 
agreed that the shock which the brain 
had received might set up a new action 
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in the diseased organ, which, with the 
restoration of the body to health, might 
restore him to a state of sanity. Weeks 
elapsed before there was any marked 
change; then a slow improvement could 
be noticed, first in his physical condition, 
then in his mental. 

About the end of the fourth month, he 
awakened one day from a long and pro- 
found sleep, looked about in a startled 
manner, closed his eyes for a time, as 
though in thought, then opening them, 
said : 

‘¢T remember now ; I Jeft New Orleans 
yesterday to visit Covsin Gertrude’s 
grave, which I reached last night; but 
what has happened since ?”’ 

The doctor told him to be quiet, that 
he had been very sick ; assoon as he was 
strong enough all would be told him. We 
left him in charge of a faithful nurse, and 
retired to an adjoining room. It was 
evident that his reason was restored. His 
speaking of Cousin Gertrude proved that 
the delusion of being the spirit of Herbert 
Lenox had left him. He improved rap- 
idly from this time on. He could remem- 
ber the events of his life up to the night 
that he visited his cousin's grave, but all 
after that was a blank. , 

When he had gained sufficient strength, 
we thought it best to allow him to tell us 
all that he wished to of the past, as he 
had expressed a desire to, which he did 
as follows : 


if 


‘<I will commence my story at the time 
when most of you knew me as a young 
lawyer in Natchez. 

‘© You remember how. intimate I was 
with Herbert Lenox while he was my 
teacher and the tutor of Gertrude and 
Jerome DeForrest. I was greatly attached 
to him; but none of you ever thought 
that I was deeply in love with my hand- 
some and accomplished Cousin Gertrude. 
No one knew it, even she did not. There- 
fore, when her approaching marriage to 
Mr. Lenox was announced it almost 
killed me. But I was determined that 
none should know it. 

“Soon after the wedding I hastened to 
New Orleans, thinking that by hard study, 
and work in a new field, I could overcome 
my passion, but in vain. Years did not 


diminish it. Jt seemed that I could not 
live without her. I will nct attempt to 
trace the changes of my mind that led to 
the determination of removing the ob- 
stacle to my happiness. Thcughts that 
were at first repelled with horror, grad- 
ually became but a necessity, and were 
divested of all sense of wrong. I then 
planned the execution of the deed as it was 
afterwards carried out. 

‘¢ Mr. Lenox came to New Orleans to sell 
his cotton; when ready to return I told 
him that I had business with Mr. Shelton 
on the Magnolia plantation, and that I 
would go up with him, if he would wait 
for an upper river boat, which would 
leave some hours after the regular Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans packet. To this 
he gladly assented. I did this for two 
reasons. First, by going on an upper 
Mississippi boat, we would not be likely 
to meet any one who knew us. Second, 
that steamer would reach a landing a few 
miles below Natches, in the night, and 
from there we could walk a short distance 
to the Magnolia, where there was a negro, 
Uncle Caleb, the carriage driver, whom 
I could trust with any secret. He had 
formerly belonged to my father. When 
we were near the landing I told Mr. 
Lenox that we would stop there, walk 
over to the Magnolia, and have Uncle 
Caleb take us to the DeForrest place. 
Uncle Caleb was awakened without dis- 
turbing any one else. After crossing the 
Woodvill road, I struck Mr. Lenox a 
fearful blow on the head with a heavy 
stick. He sank down into the bottom of 
the carriage without a struggle. I then 
ordered Uncle Caleb to drive in by the 
back entrance to the DeForrest place, 
and to go direct to the bowling alley. 
When we reached it, I told Uncle Caleb 
what I had done, and that he must help 
me bury the body. I opened the door 
with a key which had long been in my 
possession, found a spade and _ lantern 
where I had placed them for this occa- 
sion. The body was soon buried, I then 
locked the door, put the key in my pock- 
et, and ordered Uncle Caleb to drive to 
the landing, on reaching which I told 
him to go home and to let no one know 
anything that had transpired. I soon 
hailed a down going boat, and reached 
New Orleans without any of my friends 
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being aware that I had been out of the 
city. Nor had I seen a person on either 
boat who new Mr. Lenox or myself. 

‘«¢ You, gentlemen, know how I left New 
Orleans, came here and assisted in trying 
to find a trace of Mr. Lenox; you also 
know that in a few months my cousin 
died of grief. After her death I felt that 
it would be a great consolation to visit 
her grave. Idid not want any one to 
know how often I did so, least my so-far 
concealed love for my cousin might be 
discovered. Therefore I borrowed the key 
to the cemetery on pretext of having some 
work done there. 1 took it to my room, 
and made an impression of it on beeswax, 
from which I had a key made when I re- 
turned to New Orleans. 

‘‘Soon after my return home, I seemed 
to awaken as from a sleep. My crime 
arose before me in all of its enormity. I 
was filled with horror, as I thought of it, 
and wondered how I ever conceived or 
executed such a terrible deed. The most 
poignant grief for the death of Mr. Lenox 
filled my mind, I would gladly have died 
a hundred deaths, were it possible to re- 
store him and Gertrude to life. I despised 
myself as a double murderer; her death 
having been caused by my henious crime. 
I fully realized the words of Byron: 


«So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death.” 


‘‘T knewthat atotal dethronement of my 
reason would result if my mind was al- 
lowed to dwell upon the past, therefore I 
resolved to apply myself to hard study, 
and when not so jengaged to enter into 
the enjoyment of social and public enter- 


tainments. I became much interested in 
my new life, new to me, as I had never 
mingled in society. 

‘‘As the Mardi Gras festivities approach- 
ed, 1 resolved to go to the ball in char- 
acter. After consulting a friend, I de- 
cided to go as ablack specter. I went to 
a costumer, had a ‘heavy black cloth 
gown made with a hood attached. I then 
placed myself under instructions to ac- 
quire a gliding, undulating motion, such 
a a specter would be presumed to have. 
I went to the ball and created quite asen- 
sation ; leaving before the time to remove 
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the costumes, no one knew who had been 
the black specter. 

‘¢T could not have done aworse thing for 
my already diseased mind. While acting 
the part of specter at the ball, the idea 
seized me that I was in reality one; the 
spirit of Herbert Lenox. I became so 
completely identified with the assumed 
character, that it was only by a great 
effort of the will that I could break away 
from it. , 

‘«T plunged more deeply than ever into 
office work and general reading as the 
only means of diverting my mind, for but 
little opportunity occurs for gaity in New 
Orleans during the lenten season. 

‘¢ Each day I found my mind growing 
less under control, my will was growing 
weaker. At night I would awaken from 
sleep, startled by a vivid dream that I was 
the spirit of Herbert Lenox. This 
alarmed me, and it became a terrible fear 
when I found that I was a somnambulist. 
One night I was rudely seized by a police- 
man, and suddenly awakened to find my- 
self on Esplanade street, a number of 
blocks from my room at the St. Charles. 
The officer said that I was gliding up and 
down the street in a manner that he 
thought indicated that I was crazy. The 
night clerk told me that I had often been 
seen gliding through the halls of the hotel 
in my sleep. I was horrified. Having 
studied mental diseases thoroughly, while 
engaged on important insanity cases in 
the courts, I knew—as you medical gen- 
tlemen do—that dreaming and somnam- 
bulism are closely allied to delerium and 
mania. That they graduate almost im- 
perceptibly one into the other. I knew 
that something must be done immediate- 
ly to change the state of my mind, or else 
I would soon be hopelessly insane. 

‘«1 determined to take a trip to Europe, 
thinking that new associations and scenes 
might divert my mind and ultimately 
bring about a healthful action of the 
brain. I hastily made preparations, en- 
gaged passage on a steamship about to sail 
for Havre, France. A few hours before 
the time of her departure, I bade my 
friends good-bye, went on board and 
locked myself in a state-room to meditate 
undisturbed. I then decided that it was 
too late to restore my brain to a healthy 
state, and that if I became a maniac the 
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whole of my crime would in all probability 
be made known through my ravings. 
Rather than to have this occur, I de- 
termined to commit suicide. At first I 
thought of jumping into the gulf when we 
reached it. Then I thought of my lost 
Gertrude, and determined to die on her 
grave. Assoon as this idea entered my 
mind, I proceeded to put it into execu- 
tion. I tvok from my trunk the black 
gown and hood to be used as a disguise 
when going from the landing to the ceme- 
tery. I placed the keys of the bowling 
alley and the cemetery in my pocket, 
then, unobserved by any one who knew 
me, left the ship. There was an upper 
Mississippi steamer near us about to start. 
I secured a state-room under an assumed 


name, being determined that no one 
should know but that I had sailed for 
Europe, until my body was found on Ger. 
trude’s grave. The boat stopp2d at the 
landing below Natchez, some time after 
dark. On going ashore I hastened into 
the woods, put on the gown and hood, 
and started for the cemetery by a 
route where I would not be likely to be 
seen. 

‘On reaching the cemetery I was 
seized with a desire to visit the house 
where my Gertrude had lived. I remem- 
ber lighting a match to see if I would 
have time to do so and return and die on 
her grave before daylight. It was half 
past two o’clock That is the last that 
I remem)er until I awakened here. 


Donder, 


BY PROF, C. J. THORPE, 


ONDER is earth’s sweetest word,— 
cA Sweetest of a speech divine, 


From the songing seraphs heard 
Where the star-worlds ever shine. 


Why this haunting cry of years? 
Why love’s ceaseless stress of pain; 
Ever longing through her tears, 
Sateless toward the shoreless main ? 


*Tis because this life is brief 
And there beckon evermore, 
Hands from toil that show relief 
On a distant unseen shore. 





Earth is care, distress, despair, 
Sorrow, doubt and truth untrue, 
While the future ever fair 
Glows a promise ever new. 


Yonder all the zons urge; 
Dawning ages ceaseless call :— 
‘Just across the storm-lashed surge 
There’s a haven safe for all.” 


Loving, craving, bleeding heart, 
Trust the future, glad and grand; 

Nobly brave thy weary part, 
Yonder is the promised land. 
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Hlarjorie Lee. 


TY MARGARET SPENCER. 


1. 
«¢WasHINGTON, D. C., December 1. 


Y DEAREST 
MARJORIE: 
—Hurry up 
your dress- 
maker! You 
must be here 
before the 
holidays! I’ve 
been watch- 
ing the post- 
man for a 
week! Why 
don’t you 
write? We 
are in the 

usual agonies about clothes. You will 


help receive on New Year day, sing at the 
charity concert, and help us out with the 


Christmas music. Jack Andrews is here 
from New York, as your adorable tenor ; 
and a regular Méphisto, as a thundering 
basso, is on hand. 

‘¢Don’t fail to bring all your music! 
I’m laying in a stock of lemons to keep 
your voice in order, and the important 
subject of gowns can be discussed ‘ later 
on.’ Don’t worry if yours are not fin- 
ished. The madam can put the last 
touches on here. My New Year flum- 
mery is worth seeing; but it will be a 
blissful rest when off my mind. 

‘Oh! I’ve one million things to say 
this minute! Washington is to be full of 
gaiety this winter, and, unlike Miss 
Gloria McQuirk, you are going to be é 
the good times. The old house on Con- 
neticut avenue is gay already. Jack is 
with us, and papa’s beloved friend, the 
new Congressman from our State, drops 
in quite often. As heisa lonely bachelor 
try and bring with you the genuine New 
England missionary spirit. He has dined 
with us, and good, particular mamma 
smiled approvingly when I sat up primly 
and conversed on ‘ The Tariff’ and Samoa! 

‘‘Bring Aunt Judith’s wonderful laces, 
and look over that treasure chest in the 


northeast corner of that delightful attic. 
Dear me, Madge! I remember that day 
last summer when the rain pattered on 
the roof, and we sat by that same chest 
enchanted! Aunt Judith wants you to 
wear everything! Nothing is too sacred 
for her, Marjorie. 

‘¢ Pack your trunks at once! Prepare 
for society at the Capital! Oceans of 
love to your father and Aunt Judith. Of 
course you can be trusted with your 

‘< Cousin JENNIE.” 


And so it came to pass that one De- 
cember afternoon, when the sun shone 
warm as October, and a Southern sky 
was blue and clear, and the streets of the 
Capital were gay and merry with the busy 
comers and goers, the handsome graysstood 
before the Potomac depot, waiting to take 
Miss Marjorie Lee to her uncle’s home. 

Jennie and the bachelor friend, Mr. 
Lathrop, walked up and down in the de- 
pot, while the express came tearing down 
toward them. 

‘No; let me go ahead. Youcouldn’t 
find her; beside, you are too slow!’”’ 

‘‘ But, Miss Jennie, from your descrip- 
tion I could find your cousin among ten 
thousand,”’ Mr. Lathrop said, as he smiled 
at Jennie’s compliment. 

In her great haste and impatience Jennie 
had dashed past two or three cars with- 
out finding Marjorie, while her ‘‘slow’’ 
companion stepped up to a tall, fair girl, 
who had just leit the first car, and said, 
quietly: 

‘¢ Miss Lee, I believe.” 

‘¢Yes, sir; 1 am Marjorie Lee; but 
where is—’’ 

‘¢Oh, goodness Marjorie! Where did 
you come from? I’ve been clear to the 
end of the train and— Mr. Lathrop, did 
you really know her?’’ And Marjorie,” 
panted Jennie, ‘‘this is Mr. Lathrop. I 
suppose he has introduced himself by this 
time, though.” 

An odd twinkle of his brown eyes, and 
Mr. Lathrop replied, ‘‘ I knew your cousin 
at once, Miss Jennie. Your picture of 
her was a good one.’’ 
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‘You, Jennie, rushed past me as if I 
were a stranger. I must have grown big, 
or little, or cross-eyed, or crooked, or 
met with some change somehow.”’ 

‘«]’ll forgive Mr. Lathrop this time for 
coming out ahead, though I did call him 
slow,”’ and light-hearted, rattle-brained 
Jennie rushed the bags and shawl straps 
into the carriage, and tucked her cousin in 
beside them, while Mr. Lathrop and her- 
self sat opposite, and gave orders to be 
driven home. Mr. Lathrop remained to 
dinner. ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ and ‘Aunt Mary ”’ 
were rejoiced to see their dear Marjorie, 
and the enthusiastic welcome she had re- 
ceived quite took away the strangeness of 
her first visit to Washington. 

Jennie’s chamber was large and cheery. 
A bright fire burned in the grate, and the 
scarlet flame danced in vivid lights on 
the dark rugs. Its pretty mistress poked 
the coals, drew down the shades, pushed 
a footstool closer to the fire, hung up 
Marjorie’s cloak and hat, all in a minute. 
Marjorie leaned against the mantel and 
watched her. ‘‘1 am so glad you are 
here !”’ 

‘*And I am glad, Jennie, so glad to 
see you again, and is ail this grandeur 
for me? I imagine you must have 
‘turned into a fairy,’ as we used to say, 
when everything was too good to be true.’ 

‘Just genius! I lay awake nights 
planning this room! You seeI told papa 
I must have my chamber done up this 
winter. He remarked that I was extrava- 
gant, but furnished me with the funds. 
I want you to know, Miss Lee, that we 
Western people, who move Eastward or 
Southward, can’t boast of so many old 
sideboards and spinning wheels, and May 
Flower chairs, and wonderful old grave 
stone inscriptions, 4u¢ we do understand 
covering furniture with rose bud cretonne, 
and enameling our best chairs, and piling 
up India silk pillows on lounges, etc. ! 
No old hair cloth settees that you slip off 
from—nor petticoated chairs of brown 
linen! ”’ 

Jennie sat down after this speech, with 
her hands clasped around her knees and 
laughed aloud. 

‘* Now these curtains, they are cheap 
madras cloth ; I made them myself; but, 
it’s the color, Mudge—color is an inspira- 
tion, a picture, and a combination, is just 


genius. The pillows covered with India 
silk, and after that wild outlay, had 
enough left for my book shelves. 

‘¢Look here, Marjorie,’’ and Jennie 
hopped up like a small scarlet tanager in 
her red silk blouse. ‘‘ Look at this divan! 
A work of art, and soft and delicious! | 
made this for you, Madge. When we get 
home late at night you see; very late; 
and you are tired out, and we’ve been 
whirled here and there, like society whirl- 
igigs—(you needn’t look so shocked)— 
then we’ll sit on this elegant divan, and 
comb our hair, and talk over our—”’ 

‘Jennie! Jennie! how you do go on, 
It makes me dizzy.” 

The indolent soft warmth, the odor of 
roses on the table, the beautiful color of 
all the furnishings, keenly impressed the 
New England girl, with her cousin’s glow- 
ing joyous life and nature Her own 
home was lovely, but unlike this. 

‘¢ How do you like ‘our new member.’ 
Maybe, you'll ‘go West,’ young miss. 
Papa says Mr. Lathrop will make his 
mark in this Congress.’’ 

Marjorie sat down and looked into the 
fire. ‘* Well, really, Jennie, I’ve forgot- 
ten about him. I’m so glad to see you, 
and Aunt Mary and Uncle Joe—lI’ve had 
no time to think of any man !”’ 

The next day while Marjorie was writing 
a letter to her father in the fairy chamber, 
as she had named it, Jennie came run- 
ning in all out of breath; ‘‘ Marjorie, 
Jack has come to call on you, hurry 
down, dear, he is dying to meet you.” 

Together, they met Jack in the hall: 
“ Here is my Cousin Marjorie, Jack ; oh, 
I mean Mr. Kendall, Miss Lee. There, 
I’ve got it wrong end first—”’ 

‘¢Never mind, Jennie,’’ said Mr. Ken- 
dall. ‘I feel quite acquainted with your 
cousin, I’m sure you’ve told ine so much 
we can’t be strangers !”’ 

Marjorie Jaughed merrily, and shook 
hands, and Jack thought her a splendid 
girl, for some reason, he could hardly 
tell why. She was so frank and earnest, 
and her eyes were full of truth. 

Jack had what Mrs. Stowe called ‘‘ pres- 
ence.’ An unspoiled sort of dignity, 
unaffected superiority, and yet boyish in 
his manner. His hair was curly and 
brown, the exact shade of his eyes. He 
was just as natural in his stage ‘‘ make 
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up,” as he was in Jennie’s parlor. He 
had traveled all over the land with ‘* The 
Glee Club,’”’ sang in big churches, and 
was still young and unspoiled by praise. 

‘You see, Jack, this Puritan cousin of 
mine has been all these many years cram- 
ming herself with books and books. She 
has studied everything! Spent the last 
two years getting ready to go abroad, and 
there get the finishing touches to her mu- 
sic. Now we've taken possession of her 
—music and all! The ‘bushel’ goes 
off at once, and the light will shine forth ! 
and for us, too! ”’ 

‘‘ The audacity of such a speech, Jen- 
nie! You will have Mr. Kendall think 
me a terror, and I’ve never been so con- 
sidered,” said Marjorie, with a bright 
smile and a brilliant color. 

The days came and went to Marjorie, 
filled with delightful surprises. Sunny 
drives over historic Virginia and Mary- 
land roads; merry, laughing friends, and 
inspiring companies. 

One day, Uncle Joe remarked, as his 
friend Lathrop and he were starting out 
for their morning committee meeting at 
the Capital: ‘* Look here, Henry! Did 
you know that Santa Claus comes in two 
days? By Jove! You'll have to spend 
the night with us and hang up yourstock- 
ing. That little ceremony always takes 
place if Jane is around. I think she’s 
out now, buying my presents. Isn’t she, 
Madijie ?”’ 

‘‘Why, Uncle Joe! ’’ and Marjorie fol- 
lowed him to the front door, with both 
hands clasped around his arm. ‘‘ You 
must not tell! You ought to be careful 
what you say, these days.” 

«It’s asolemn fact! I orter be keer- 
ful. Now here’s Lathrop, Santa Claus 
has no use for bachelors, hey? But you 
and Jane whisper a kind word to him 
when he begins to fill his sleigh. 

“Don’t be so sure!’’ replied Mr. 
‘¢Old Santa and I are bosom 
He has 


Lathrop. 
companions—chums 1n fact. 
great regard for me.’’ 

“I’m so glad to be in Washington at 


Christmas time, Uncie Joe. I hear your 
festivities are wonderful, and the funny 


old ways the colored people have will be ° 


all new to me! ” 
“Yes, child; you’ve never seen a 
Christmas until you see it in the South, 


and the whole family shall turn out to- 
morrow to show you the markets and the 
gaieties. There’s no endof show!” 

And the whole family did turn out— 
with a thousand buyers and sellers—with 
baskets, bundles, turkeys and beautiful 
branches of scarlet holly ; with yards and 
yards of trailing pine and Christmas trim- 
mings. The white and black, big and 
little, rich and poor, rode and walked up 
and down the broad avenues of the Capi- 
tal. Late into the night the market side- 
walks were lined with flaming torches, 
and the wrinkled, crooked, funny old 
aunties and uncles, sat like Turks beside 
their bunches of everlastings, colored 
grasses, wreaths and crosses of holly and 
pine. 

‘¢Good morning, Aunt Hetty,” said 
Jennie, as she stood close to a white cov- 
ered box on the outskirts of the market. 
‘<Any roses this morning ?”’ 

‘¢ Mawnin’, honey; I’s glad to see yer 
purty face. Roses? Lan’ sakes alive! 
Miss Jennie, wait till I fotch yer some 
out’en dis baskit I dun hide under de 
table. Sprinkled ’em fresh; ain’t dey 
beauties? I was up dis mawnin’ fo’ day- 
break long ’nuff, snippen’ dese yere stems. 
I ’lowed, honey, you'd git here airly.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Hetty, I want you to see my 
Cousin Marjorie, from the North. She 
don’t see roses like yours in the winter 
time. Show her all you have.” 

Marjorie shook hands with old auntie, 
looked at and bought some roses, while 
the pleasant-faced old negro woman 
in a gay striped calico gown and a 
plaid bandana wound about her head, 
looked admiringly at the tall, fair, hand- 
some cousin. ‘‘ Miss Jennie ’’ was a fav- 
orite patron, and Miss Jennie’s friends 
remarkable. 

‘‘Ain’t dey sweet, miss? Fresh asdem 
roses on yer cheeks. Jes’ sprinkle’em all 
over yer table clof, honey, fur Christmus 
dinner!” 

Jack carried the roses. Mr. Lathrop 
chatted along with the girls till they 
reached the carriage. That was piled 
high with Christmas greens. 

‘¢ Good: bye, ’tilevening. Be on hand 
early,’’ Jennie said, and the gentlemen 
walked to the avenue. 

The stockings were a great success. 
Jennie bought a long, large pair. She 
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printed on a slip of paper, the two names 
pasted them securely on the stockings, 
and hung them by the fire-place in the 
big hall. Mr. Lathrop did not stay all 
night, but he and Jack came to breakfast. 
Jack’s stocking was the smaller, and hung 
on the door-knob; for Jennie said: 
‘Boys always were spoiled these days; 
old gentlemen should be served first, and 
best !’”” Such shouts! such roars of 
laughter! and the absurd gifts! For the 
Members of Congress, marbles and jump- 
ing-jacks, cakesand raisins, paper for MSS. 
speeches ! Laurel crowns and rosy apples ! 

At the breakfast plates: ‘‘Just what 
everybody wanted,’ Jennie said. Books, 
roses, dainty handkerchiefs, little bits of 
silver and gold in ornaments of the latest 
style—wondrous parcels for each one. 

Altogether, it was the merriest, glad- 
dest time of all the old year. 

‘¢ Only one thing lacking,”’ and Jennie 
looked solemn. 


II, 


The parlors were decorated with 
wreaths and crosses; lovely festoons of 
ground pine drooped from the picture- 
frames, the doorways and chandeliers. 
After finishing the home trimmings they 
went to the church, where Aunt Mary 
was the presiding genius. Mr. Lathrop 
and Jack joined the heroic band, and 
worked well. The making of crosses 
and wreaths was somewhat bewildering 
to this Western man of thirty-five, whose 
years had been spent in school and col- 
lege, in a dusty law office, with dry 
books. The chastened light of an Epis- 
copal church, with emblems of saints all 
about him, in thestill, holy hours of mid- 
night, with living, breathing saints actu- 
ally touching his fingers, as they worked 
together, was a peculiar sensation. 

Marjorie looked at the flashing star, 
when the gas was turned on, the pretty 
crosses and greens, and said, slowly: 

‘‘How beautiful it is! I wish my 
father could see it! He loves Christmas, 
and we don’t see many of these things in 
our village, though we have carols and 
presents, and Aunt Judith says we Puri- 
tans are ‘slowly getting back to the old 
ways.’”’ 

‘¢Miss Marjorie,’”’ said Mr. Lathrop, 
‘‘T think all church festivals like these 


are beautiful, and sacred, as the home re- 
joicings. They make life worth remem- 
bering in so many ways, and mark off 
such important events, in ac¢s of remem- 
brance. I like to see church work, if it 
is consistent.’’ 

‘¢Oh, we ought to have painted win- 
dows, and flowers, and beautiful singing 
and brightness in our churches! It 
should be joyful work, too; I love it,” 
said Marjorie, as she drew on her gloves 
and buttoned her jacket. 

‘‘Time’s up! I’m most asleep, too. 
Come on, Marjie; don’t start that old 
philosopher on heavy subjects, this time 
of night.”’ 

It was a red-letter day—a golden-letter 
day—for our pretty New England maiden. 
And on Christmas day, when the church 
was well filled with worshipers, one man 
looked toward the singers, and suddenly 
saw a vision of beauty standing in the 
sunlight—a fair, sweet face, with radiant 
eyes; and the new, clear voice broke 
forth into carols, like invisible birds. 

Bad weather was predicted for New 
Year’s. The Signal Service Bureau 
missed it sadly, however, for, after two 
days of rain and sleet, the wind changed 
at midnight, and all Washington awoke 
on the morning of the new year to sun- 
shine, blue skies, and delicious air. 

The Davis mansion was one of many 
to be open to callers. After 4 P. M., the 
young ladies, with the Hon. Mr. Davis 
and wife, were to pay their respects to 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland, thus 
giving Marjorie an idea of the republican 
court day, when the people delight to 
honor their chief, and our foreign min- 
isters appear in all the glitter of their 
court costumes. A genuine holiday air 
pervades the Capital. The departments 
are closed; the leading business houses 
shut their doors; and before mid day, 
the main point of interest is the White 
House. Around the heavy iron gates, 
closing the Pennsylvania avenue entrance 
to the grounds, are crowds of people, 
waiting to see the handsome carriages, 
the diplomats, and officers, as they pass 
into the reception. 

Jennie and Marjorie wore their love- 
liest calling costumes. Jennie’s was 4 
ruby plush ; the same shade as the much- 
talked-of gown worn by Mrs. Cleveland 
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at her White House reception. The tiny 
pretence of a bonnet of ruby lace, tied 
cequettishly under her chin, fastened to 
her gypsy hair with gold pins, was vastly 
beccming to the small, dark face and 
dancing black eyes. 

Marjorie, ahead taller, in blue silk, with 
full Marguerite drapery falling from her 
slender waist in folds to her feet, her 
white and blue lace bonnet, framing her 
sweet face, looked like a delicate flower. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis were rather stout, 
rather stately, and much at home, on this, 
as all other occasions. ‘They were always 
well dressed, and familiar to all the 
phases of Washington society. 

At eleven o’clock the receiving party 
passed down the stairway to the blue parlor, 
led by the Marshal and Lieutenant of 
the Navy. First came the President and 
Miss Bayard ; Secretary Bayard and Mrs. 
Cleveland; Secretary Fairchild and Mrs. 
Whitney ; Secretary Endicott and Mrs. 
Fairchild. Secretary Whitney andothers 
came later. The President and Mrs. 


Cleveland stocd at the entrance of the 
parlor, while Mrs. Whitney, Miss Bayard 


and a long line of ladies assisted in re- 
ceiving the thousands of curious and ad- 
miring guests. 

Mrs. Cleveland was more beautiful 
than ever, ‘‘ they said,”’ in hernew gown 
of olive-green plush, long trained, and 
pompadour at the neck, with no break in 
the heavy lines of the skirt; the slender 
waist girded by a large white silk cord, 
knotted in front; Etruscan lace softly 
folded away from her white bare neck, 
with no ornaments but diamond stars fas- 
tening her clytic knot of hair. All the 
costumes were marvels of beauty and 
costliness. Mrs. Whitney’s was espec- 
ially elaborate and handsome, of pale 
blve brocade, embroidered in silver, from 
Worth’s own hands. 

_ The scarlet-coated Marine Band stood 
in the brilliant vestibule and welccmed 
the procession with ‘‘ Hail to the Chief ”’ 
in their very best style. The gas burned 
brightly in the crystal chandeliers, and 
sparkled over and through the festoons of 
smilax as it hung in yards of dainty lace- 
work under the prismatic pendants. The 
mantels were banked with ferns, hya- 
cinths and acacias in the great east 
toom, and the corridors were fragrant 


with lilies and roses standing in the 
niches behind the multitudes as they 
pushed and crowded to reach the receiv- 
ing party. 

Persons prominent in society and well 
known friends of the Cabinet families, 
were made welcome in the blue parlor. 
They stepped just back of Mrs. Cleve- 
land and remained until the reception was. 
over. 

Mr. Davis presented his family in due 
form. Mrs. Cleveland, in her most 
charmirg manner, said, after a cordial 
handshake, ‘‘I am glad to meet your 
niece, Mr. Davis. Is this her first New 
Year’s in Washington ?” 

‘‘ Her very first, Mrs. Cleveland. She 
isour New England representative to-day.” 

“ Pass right in to the charmed circle of 
young ladies, Miss Lee, and your cousin,. 
too. You see I must keep them near to 
help me, so I insist upon their remaining 
in this room.” 

With grace and beauty, Mrs. Cleveland 
chatted with everybody in the simplest 
way. ‘* Take a good look at our foreign 
family, Miss Lee. You will be surprised 
to see how many we are.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis passed on, to speak 
with cther members, while the two girls 
stood in the line of young ladies who 
chatted, and laughed, and made merry 
over the different groups of men, in dif- 
ferent ccstumes,—and told Majorie their 
names, their countries, and their social: 
positions. 

Senator Preston, of Hayti, the dean of 
the corps, led the party, as they came in 
their gay apparel. 

The Chinese, resplendent in Oriental: 
robes of state, attracted much attention. 

The dignity of the Supreme Court, next 
appeared, followed by judiciary members, 
then Senators, members and their fami- 
lies; the navy and war, retired or 
active, in dark blue uniforms, gold epau- 
lettes and side arms ; heads of all bureaus. 
and departments, with their clerks; all 
associations—passed like an army or glit 
tering pageant, hand-shaking, smiling, 
and -bowing, until the hour for closing 
had come. 


* * * * * * 


‘¢There, Miss Lee!” said Jennie 
‘¢you’ve looked upon everybody in the- 
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United States, and everybody in the 
world, for that matter; but we have no 
time for talking them over now. We must 
be in our own parlors receiving, in an hour. 
Mamma says—‘hurry up, giris,’ and 
that means no time to waste !”’ 

The last touch had been given to the 
pretty white silk gown, the soft lace care- 
fully arranged, the yellow hair, in golden 
braids pinned closely to her pretty girlish 
head, and Marjorie stood in waiting to 
meet the guests. 

‘Oh, Jennie, my roses! ”’ 

‘< Better not forget them, said Jennie ; 
what would the old bachelor say ?”’ 

Marjorie made no reply, but put the 
creamy roses, with their pale green leaves 
and long stems, in her belt. 

‘You little Puritan! white as your 
New England snows! with a wild rose 
growing on each cheek! I’ve no doubt in 
my own mind, but what forty hearts will 
flutter this very night under their dress 
suits, when they are permitted—by—me 
—to meet you! I’ve a notion to hug you 
on the spot !”’ 

‘Don’t, Jennie! remember this new 
gown, and these roses. How lovely your 
pink faille is to night. Jennie, I beg of 
you, let me have acorner, some of the 
time ; I dread to meet so many strangers.”’ 

Houses are a part of one’s real life: 
Suggestive, attractive, mysterious and fas- 
cinating ; just as there are classes of home 
builders in them. We hear people say of 
others: ‘*Oh, they have such a genius 
for home making.’’ Is it the marble, or 
stone, or the windows, or the furnishings? 
Isn’t it the man, or woman, or both, who 
give it life? There are houses whose open 
doors make you cold; and there are win- 
dows and doors which reach out toward 
you, to ask you in. 

With abundant means, the Davises 
lived generously and hospitably. Their 
social life was gay, bright, and frankly, 
cordially entertaining. Mrs. Davis was 
a Von Houston, of the New York Vons. 
She was a gracious hostess, ‘‘to the 
manor born ;’’ and not all the routine of 
social duties in public life could spoil 
the mother, or the wife, or the loving 
home keeper. 

Their house was very handsome, in a 
most fashionable portion of the city. The 
big front door looked the measure of the 


social and domestic nature of the inmates; 
and once inside the large oak paneled 
hall, with its tiled fire-place, glowing 
grate, wrought fender and andirons, one 
wished to stay indefinitely. The firgt 
stairway landing, invited you up higher, 
where unexpectedly you stand in a grove 
of palms and flowers, in pots and baskets. 
You are surprised that the large hand, 
some chambers should be so cosy and com- 
fortable, for the architect must have 
taken much pride in their costliness and 
“<style.” 

The blue and gold furnishings of the 
drawing-room were neither cold nor 
stiff. The dainty water-colors on the 
walls were rare and good; the vases, 
hangings and rugs were without the con- 
ventional air of their neighbors. 

The library was the result of travel, 
money and art. It must have grown 
from accumulated ideas. It expressed 
the love and unity of the family life, 
The gray walls were restful under the 
heavy crimson frieze; and oak leaves 
trailed over the ceiling, done in brown, 
reaching to the soft full lace curtains that 
fell to the floor from the long windows. 
Dull Persian rugs, dark crimson chairs 
and couches, footstools, music racks and 
piano; all sorts of queer souvenirs and 
bric-a brac made it a room to grow and 
shine in! Book-cases grew into | the 
walls and rose up from the floor, and 
the books looked worn and used, and 
they forgot to stand in an exact row 
as to size, color and author. They had 
somehow an air of freedom and liberty, 
like the chairs in the best parlor when 
the house is blessed with little children! 

How easy to tell lovers of books—by 
the book cases! 

Across the hall the dining-room was 
stately and large in its high wainscoting 
of English oak, embossed wall a shade 
darker, of acorns and leaves. The hang- 
ing lamps and chandeliers were filled 
with brown tapers, and the upholstery 
done in dark brown leather. 

The New Year's table was laid in creamy 
damask, embroidered in oak leaves. In 
the center stood a large bowl of Marshal 
Niel roses, and asparagus fern trailed in 
and out among the glasses and tiny cups; 
while stray roses fell carelessly from 
wonderful dishes of fantastic design. 
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Salads, cakes, creams and wafers awaited 
the callers. 

Several ladies of her own age assisted 
Mrs. Davis, and Jennie and Marjorie did 
the honors for the young folk. Mr. 
Lathrop came early. Jack dropped in 
out of breath, resplendent in his red 
roses and dress suit—the roses the gift of 
his ‘‘ best girl.’”’” Mr. Davis, tired of 
official calls, concluded ‘‘ to spend the 
evening with Mary and the girls, and keep 
them straight.” 

Jennie was everywhere; passing cups 
of coffee, dainty cups of tea or chocolate, 
discussing affairs of State with distin- 
guished men, or hurling sharp nonsense 
as she saw most fit. Marjorie flushed at 
the freely offered compliments, and looked 
a flower of uncommon beauty in this 
tropical garden of most brilliant hues. 
She looked grave and quiet ; wondering 
at the grace and freedom in this brilliant 
circle of men and women. Her color 
deepened as the evening wore on, and 
the blue of her eyes grew dark and’ 
changeable at this new sort of excitement. 

‘‘Miss Marjorie, and how do you like 
us?” asked Mr. Lathrop. 

Marjorie lifted her eyes in straightfor- 
ward curiosity. 

‘‘How do I like you? Do you mean 
everybody, or Jennie, or yourself alone ?”’ 
Marjorie laughed at the very absurd 
question. 

‘Ves, 


I mean all of us; just as you 
see us by gas-light, in our best clothes 
and best manners; adorning society, you 
know.”’ 

Marjorie had a plate of cream in her 
hand. She lifted the spoon to her lips 


and made no reply, Setting down the 
dish on the table, she turned to Mr. 
Lathrop, and said soberly: ‘I like 
you! I love to see the people, and hear 
your voices, and see the flowers; but I 
don’t want to live in it.” 

** Why not ?” 

“I can’t tell just why not. It’s a 
charming place, Mr. Lathrop, but not my 
place; not the place I want to fill.”’ 

‘But you are the very woman to give 
true life to these things. You know, 
Miss Marjorie, there is much said these 
days about the fitness of things, and 
people and positions; and being human 
we are not angelic; we are only children 
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grown up, playing at parties and putting 
on demure airs.” 

Marjorie had leaned against the mantel 
and put her ungloved hand up to her 
cheek, it burned so. 

‘‘It is very beautiful; what a strange 
life ; ‘Gay without art, and lovely without 
toil.’”’ 

‘‘No; you've got it wrong: ‘Gay 
without toil, and lovely without art.’ You 
see, I know the rest of the verse, too: 
‘Your best, your noblest’ mission is to 
please.’” 

‘¢ Mr. Lathrop, did you ever read, in 
Mr. Carlyle’s ‘Hero Worship,’ where 
he says, ‘ We are not made to taste sweet 
things, but to do noble and true things?’”’ 

‘‘ Yes; I have spent many a lonely, 
dull hour reading ‘Hero Worship,’ but 
there are books I like better.’’ 

‘¢T don’t want to ove this kind of life, 
Mr. Lathrop, so I tell Jennie she must not 
lead me into temptation; my life is far 
from here.”’ 

While Marjorie, in a nameless, tender 
manner, talked about her father and their 
plans for travel, study and work, Mr. 
Lathrop wondered, in a vague, unsatis- 
factory way, how that girl of twenty could 
interest him so much. 

And still the callers came and went. 

‘¢I do declare, Marjorie,’’ said Jennie, 
‘¢T intend to devote the rest of my mortal 
life to poetry! I’ve alwayshad a facility 
for writing (?) but never till this hour did 
I feel the call! There must be a wide 
field for hyms and odes and verses on 
sorrow—and—”’ 

‘¢Jennie! Jennie Davis! Will you 
stop this nonsense ’till we are by ourselves ? 
Look at that little circle in the corner, 
nearly killing themselves laughing. They 
hear every word you say.”” Marjorie was 
shaking, and Mr. Lathrop remarked : 

‘“‘A very great and wide field, Miss 
Jennie; I should like to enter it with 

ou.”’ 
va You may. Jack is good, too, at that 
sort of thing.” 

‘¢ You see, Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Somebody else, were kind of 
backward in conversation; so I thought 
to give them a leading subject, as the 
delicious silences were rather dry. Ihad 
no idea how gifted I was! Tennyson, 
Longfellow and Charles Wesley came to 
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my mind at once. They grew really en- 
thusiastic over the latter, and I do be- 
lieve Mr. Jones is preparing to be a for- 
eign missicnary !”’ 

The drawing-room was at last deserted ; 
the good-nights said. Only a few old 
friends lingered in the library, where Mr. 
Davis had thrown himself upon the 
couch, and the girls were sitting beside 
him on low foot-stools. 

‘« Now, Marjorie, give us a song,”’ said 
Uncle Joe. ‘* We've talked ourselves 
dry. Music scothes the savage, you 
know !”’ 

‘¢But there are strangers here yet, 
Uncle Joe; I see them in the hall. Wait 
till they are all gone, please.’’ 

‘Tut, tut, child, nobody here but 
home folks. Old men like Lathrop and 
me—boys like Jack, don’t ccunt—give us 
some old-fashioned songs.’’ 

The roses drooped in the vases and in 
Marjorie’s belt. The fire shone out from 


the grate. The room was all aglow with , 


light and color. Marjorie sat down to 
the piano and sang ‘‘Annie Laurie,” 
‘¢ Bonny Dundee,” and ‘John Ander- 
son my Joe John.” 

Uncle Jce got up and went over to the 


piano. He put his arm over the singer, 
and was seen to wipe his eyes several 
times. The room was verystill, the songs 
very beautiful. 

‘‘Give us one more, Miss Marjorie,” 
said Mr. Lathrop. 

‘¢ Suppese it be ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ 
and then we’ll depart,”’ said Jack. 

‘¢ Mid pleasures and palaces,’’ rang out 
clear, rich and sweet, and lingered long 
on the refrain—‘‘ Home, home, sweet, 
sweet hcme.”’ 

Suddenly a delicious tenor voice, then 
a bass, and a sweet, soft alto; and lo! 
Uncle, Aunt, Mr. Lathrop and Jack had 
gathered close, and taken positions in 
concert fashion, and were singing with 
all the souls within them. 

One by one they turned away with a 
regretful sigh, and the pretty chimes rang 
out the hour of twelve, and each one felt 
a delightful lingering at thelast. Ah,me!— 


“ These things are small, 
i The world is wide.” 


‘¢but it was a pebble’s edge that ordained 
the course of two mighty rivers.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Little Brown Seed in the Furrow. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY, 


LITTLE brown seed in the furrow 
Ce} Lay still in its gloomy bed, 
While violets blue, and lilies white, 
Were whispering over head. 
They whispered of glories strange and rare, 
Of glittering dew, and floating air, 
Of beauty and rapture everywhere, 
And the seed heard all they said. 


Poor little brown seed in the furrow! 
So close to the lilies’ feet, 
So far away from the great glad day, 
Where life seemed all complete ; 
In her heart she treasured every word, 
/.nd she longed for the blessing of which she heard, 
For the light that shone and the airs that stirred 
In that land so wondrous sweet! 


The little brown seed in the furrow 
Was thrilled with a strange unrest; 
A warm new hope beat tremblingly 
In the tiny, heaving breast. 
With her two hands clasped close in sweet prayer, 
She lifted them up in the darkness there’; 
Up, up through the sod, toward sun and air, 
Her folded hands she pressed. 


Oh little brown seed in the furrow, 
At last you have pierced the mould! 
And, quivering with a life intense, 
Your beautiful leaves unfold, 
Like wings outspread for upward flight ; 
And slowly, slowly, in dew and light, 
A sweet bud opens—till, in God’s sight, 
You wear a crown of gold! 





Sor a New-Year Loe Entertainment. 


BY MARIAN C. 


TaBLeau: Auld Lang Syne. 


Three Scenes : ‘* Why don't you speak 
for yourself, John?” 


TaBLEAU: A Winter Garden. 
PLaAYLET: Meg’s First foot. 
TasLeau: Auld Lang Syne. 


ist Scene: A wood; stage arranged 
with clumps of shrubbery; railing of 
rustic bridge. (See Godey s for August, 
1891.) 

2d Scene: (See Godey’s for August, 
1891.) 

gd Scene: New Year Eve mummers 
in old fashioned country house; old 
couple pose together, centre of stage, he 
lounging on settee before hearth, she lean- 
ing over the back, her knitting trailing, 
and flagon in hand. (See Godey’s for 
August, 189%. Music of stage, ** Auld 
Lang Syne.) 

TaBLeau: ‘* Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John ?”’ 


(See Godey’s, April, 1890. Itlustra- 
tion: ‘* The popular stage set as in last 
scene of ‘* Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


TABLEAU: A Winter Garden. 


Stage set as in last. This tableau same 
as ‘Mary's Garden,”’ (See Godey’s for 
March, 1891.) 


New YEAR EvE—MEc’s FIRsST-FOOT. 


(According to the old Scottish custom, the 
first-foot is the true lover who crosses his lassie’s 
threshold first after the clock strikes midnight, 
and the New Year comes in.) 


Characters : 


MarGarRET LEa, of Leasowes. 
Lertice Lea, her cousin. 
HERBERT, distant cousin to both. 
MASQue_ERs. 


Scene: Lights down. Old-fashioned 
country house parlor. Front of stage; 
to eft, Margaret lies dreaming in arm- 
chair. Blue lights burning in ghostly 
fashion on hearth set in middle of stage, 
back—Red lights reflected from behind 
scenes to the right; enter, in the weird 
light, pantomime of dream-figures, New 

car Eve masquers, going through mo- 
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tions of dance—minuet, breaking off 
into Scotch reel. Forward, a couple in 
Scottish costume join hands. The Dream- 
Jigures dance, in the red and blue light, 
to a Scottish air played off the stage. 
Margaret wakes, and leans forward, 
watching them. They vanish, as she 
raises herself drowsily, with a hand on 
either arm of her chair. Lights up. 


Mar. Was I dreaming? I must have 
been dreaming! All the old faces were 
round me once more; and just at the 
stroke of midnight, Herbert coming in,. 
in Scottish dress, the first foot to cross. 
my threshold. I remember I didn’t 
know until then, why he had asked me to- 
wear the Scottish costume in our masque. 
Our pretty, little New Year Eve masque f 
I was just dreaming of dancing to that 
very reel Herbert and I danced together, 
that night. Three years ago to-night! 
Why did I come back here for New Year ? 
I was away for three years; why couldn’t 
I have kept away just a week longer? 
Lettice ! [Calls. ] 


ENTER 


[DOOR OPENS ON LEFT OF STAGE. 
LETTICE, BEARING ALOFT THE NEW YEAR 


BLUE FLAMES BURNING 
THE LIGHTED SPIRITS. 


WASSAIL BOWL, 
ON IT, FROM 
LETTICE SINGS. | 


“Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true,” 


Let. Shall we keep wassail to-night, 
Cousin Meg? We must see the old year 
out, and the new in. How blue the 
flames are burning ! 

Mar. Ghosts are abroad to-night. 

Let. (Comes and kneels beside her.) 
The fire is burning blue, in proper ghcstly 
fashion. But we are not afraid of ghosts, 
Meg; you and I? 

Mar. Speak for yourself, child. You 
have never braved their anger; / am 
going to do that. 
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Let. You? ™ 

Mar. I. You look horrified. Tell 
me, would you rath2r harm the living or 
anger the dead ? 

Let. That’s a general question I hope 
I shan’t hive to answer. But I'd not 
mind angeringanyone bit you. (Taking 
Margaret's hands, and holding them 
against her breast.)' 


[MARGARET LOOSES ONE HAND, AND DE- 
TACHES A SMALU KEY FROM HER WATCH- 
CHAIN, GIVING IT T) LETTICE. } 


Mar, Oden theescritoire over yonder, 
Lettice—so—now take out the long folded, 
legal-looking document you'll fiad in the 
lower drawer to your left. 


[LETTICE TAKES OUT THE FOLDED PAPER, 
AND RETURNS WITH IT IN HER HANDS. } 


Mir. Give it me—N>, no—(shrink- 
ing back, and wirding Lettice off with 
her hands.) Never give it to me; not 
if I kneel to you, not if I pray to you for 
it! I'll not trust myself with it. Wao 
knows, but I might even now, thrust it in 
the fire? The ghosts would be best pleased, 
some of them! (Laughs, shudderingly.) 

Let. What strange thing has hap- 
pened to yo1, Cousin Meg? 

Mar. (Still shuddering.) Tam afraid 
of ghosts, I tell you, child. Open the 
paper, and see why. 

Let. (Coming nearer to hearth.) Sze 
me put it into the fire, if it is anything 
that troules you, Cousin Meg. 

Mar. You! 

Let. (Hotly)—I'd burn up anything 
and anybody that troubled you, Cousin 
Mez! 

« Mar. 


You would burn up yourself, 
then, child. For it is you—you—always 
you, troubling me. 


Let. (Draws back, hurt)—How can 
that be? Did you not yourself seek me 
out, a por and lonely girl, working for 
my bread in the great, unfrien ily city ; 
and took me to your home, and showed 
me how you were my kinswoman—the 
only relation I have—and kinder than a 
whole family of relations put together. 
And now you sayI trouble you! (Sor- 
rowfully.) 

Mar. 


[LETTICE MAKES ONE STEP FORWARD, PAS- 


Op2n that paper, and see why. 


QRSIONATELY, ANDO {[S AB)UT TO THRUSTIT 
INTO THE FIRE. WHEN MARGARET 
STARTS UP, ANO W2E5TS5 IT FRM HER, 


TABLEAU: 


They are stantinzso; Margaret grasp. 
ing th: other girl's shoulter, and triumph- 
antly holding the paper up atarm's length, 
when the clock strikes twelve. The door 
to the right is flung open—snter Her. 
bert. He comes towards the fire, rub. 
bing his hinds, not seeing the tableau 
on the oth’r side of Murgaret's big eusy 
chair. 


Hler. ‘*Aha! I am warm; I have 
seen the fire!’’ like the old heathen in 
the Bible. When I took refuge in here, 
ot of the storm, I didn’t so mich as hops 
old Betty would have sucha thing asa fire 
inthe house place. But I suppose she has 
to dry and air it s»metimes, and a bright 
hearth on New Year’s eve propitiates both 
ghosts and elves. Heigho! what it used 
to b3, the merry old house, on N=w Year 
Eve! Margaret, Margaret! (sigh:.) 


[HE HAS NOT SEEN HER YET, BUT HAS 
MOVED, WITH HIS BACK TO HER. AS 
HE STAND3, THE LIGHTS DOWN—BLUE 
AND RED LIGHTS BURNING —THE SAME 
DREAM-FIGURES OF THE PAST FLIT 
ACROSS THE STAGE, TO THE SAME MUSIE, 
AND VANISH. HE PASSES HIS HAND 
ACROSS HIS EYES, AS IF TO SHUT OUT 
THE VISION, AND TURNS ] 


Her. (Sighing.) Margaret! (2 starts, 
on seeing her.) Margaret! 

Mar. (Still forgetting to change hr 
position with Lettice.) Herbert! ( Thea, 
with an effort,) Cousin Herbert, let me 
make you known t) our cousin, Lettice 
Lea. We are all cousins tozether, 
you know; oaly ever so many degrees 
removed. Lettice, welcom: him to Lea: 
sowes, 

Lt. It is for Cousin Meg to do that 


[MARGARET MOVES NEARER THE FIRE, STILL 

’ 

WITH THE PAPER IN HER HAND —‘¢ WILL’ 
ON IT, IN LARGE LETTERS. | 


Her. (Sharply.) Margaret, what at 
you doinz? Give methat paper. I willnot 
—for yourownsake, I will not let youdoit. 

Mar. (Flinging up her head, and 

facing him.) Do what? Will you spt 
out plainly, Herbert? Way do you a% 
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say: I will not let you do it; I will pre- 
vent you from destroying that old man’s 
will which disinherits you, and makes 
little Lettice heiress to Leasowes ! 

Let (Shrinking back, grasps.) Oh! 

Her. 1 have never made an accusa- 
sation, Margaret, all these three years. 

Mar. (Strikes her hands together, 
with the paper in them.) All these three 
years! Is it possible that all this time you 
have suspected me ? 

Let. (Coming forward.) 1don't know 
what it all means—I cannot understand. 
But this I do know, Cousin Meg never 
did anything, never can do anything, but 
what is rignt and just. If anything was 
wrong she didn’t do it, of course. And 
of course Leasowes cannot possibly be 
mine. I never saw my old Cousin Lea, 
of Leasowes in my life. He couldn’t 
have wished to make me his heiress. 

Her. (Bitterly.) He couldn’t have 
wished it, except to do despite to others. 

Let, Others ? 

Her. Margaret, and her young step- 
mother, his dead son’s wife. 

Let. And besides, Cousin Meg was 
not destroying any paper ! She was snatch- 
ing it away from me, preventing my de- 
stroying it, when you camein. Ay, and 
Iwill burn it, or anything or anybody, 
that hurts my Meg ! 


[LETTICE FOLDS HER ARMS AND CONFRONTS 


HIM DEFIANTLY. HERBERT APPROACHES 


MARGARET. | 


Her. Meg, Meg, how can I ask you 
to forgive? What can I say to you? 

Mar. Thetruth, Herbert; the whole 
truth, at last. Tell me, what have you 
suspected me of ? 

Her. Meg, will you ever forgive me? 
(She makes an impatient movement, tap- 
ping the paper, as asign for him to go on.) 

Her. Then, if I must—everything 
pointed—I see now, I was mad to believe 
it—but everything pointed to your hold- 
ing back this will, which would have 
beggared you, and taken your old home 
from you and your poor little helpless 
stepmother, whom you were always good 
to. To tell you the truth, Margaret, it 
seems to me you must have done it for the 
little woman’s sake ; she was so helpless. 

Mar. (Bitterly.) Helpless! 
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Let. (Suddenly coming forward.) 
Would the will beggar Margaret’s step- 
mother as well ? 

Her. Mrs. Lea was cut off with the 
mocking bequest of a dollar, even in the 
first will, the will that was brought for- 
ward and proven. The cruel old man 
hated her quite too much to leave her 
anything. But every one knew she would 
always be provided for, if Margaret was 
his heir. I believe that knowledge was 
his reason for making the second will, 
and cutting Margaret off; it was an indi- 
rect stroke at poor little helpless Mrs. Lea. 

Let. Helpless? But I wonder if she 
didn’t help herself? If the second will 
was hidden away, she must have done it. 
She, not Cousin Meg, I say.. I will an- 
swer for Cousin Meg, that I will! 

Her. Meg! ’ 

Mar. (Laughs unsteadily.) Ah, it is 
these helpless women who stop at noth- 
ing to help themselves! And so, Herbert, 
when the will was missing, you could not 
imagine I knew nothing of it? Nothing, 
until a little while ago she died, poor 
soul, and owned the truth, and told me 
where to look for the will here. And so 
I found Lettice, and have brought her 
home to her own. 

Let. 1 suppose she thought she was 
doing a good deed by her deathbed re- 
pentance !—just crawling away, out of it 
all, into her grave, and leaving all the 
trouble about it to Meg! But it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference to me. I 
wouldn’t take Leasowes away from Meg— 

Her. But if I take Meg away from 
Leasowes? (He has taken both Margaret's 
hands.) Meg was always magnanimous. 
Meg, forgive me. 


[A BELATED CLOCK STRIKES TWELVE. ] 


Let. (Clapping her hands.) That lazy 
old clock! But the other—the one that 
knew what it was about—struck twelve 
just when he crossed the threshuld ! Meg’s 
first foot ! 


TABLEAU : 


Red and blue lights thrown on the stage, 
from right. Dream figures and dance 
repeated, to same music. Dance general, 
and all the figures from foregoing tab- 
leaux on stage together. 








Roger's Pew Mear’s Bargain. 


? BY EDGAR WARDLAW KENDALL. 


ez4 
EAN, I am sorry 
you came.”’ 
Mrs. Bris- 
tow said this 
slowly and 
, reluctantly, 
P as she looked 
up from her 
letters, and 
leaned back 
in her chair. 
In the face 
of the vision 
of loveliness before her, the statement was 
a startling one, and Miss Jean Lawton 
might well open her dark eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

She did not question her friend for 
fully ten minutes, however, but sat gaz- 
ing at her whimsically, her pretty head 
on one side, and her lips pursed into an 
expression of well-feigned dismay. At 
last she said : 

‘«*When youare pleased to explain, I shall 
be glad to know why I am not welcome.”’ 

‘«It isnot that, dear,’’ said Mrs. Bris- 
tow, hastily, ‘‘ you are always welcome 
to Ainslie. But you see my brother zs 
so odd, and I never dreamed of his com- 
ing home for the New Year. Provoking, 
very! And here he will discover that [ 
discharged Roger's goverress a month 
ago, and have failed to fill her place. 
And he is so prompt in everything, 
and I make a point of ever having 
a house-party when he is here, for he 
spoils every plan.”’ 

‘How old is your brother? I know 
he is Roger’s father and a colonel in the 
army, but I never knew he was such an 
ogre. Do tell me abcut him ”’ 

‘¢ There is not much totell,”’ said Mrs. 
Bristow, her lip curling discontentedly, 
‘*T own frankly, Jean, George has always 
been my thorn in the flesh. He is what 
you call a purposeful man, I presume, 
which means he has notions all his own, 
wnich he likes to force upon other peo 
ple. He has always disapproved of me, 
and when he comes, I am sure of adismal 
season of reproaches.”’ 


‘« But he leaves Roger in your care ?” 

‘¢ Yes; but it is because I am his only 
living relative that would undertake such 
acare. Roger is all Penrow.”’ 

‘*What is Penrow?’’ demurely in. 
quired the girl, amused at Mrs. Bristow’s 
vexation and evident perplexity. 

The gay little widow, with all her 
frivolous sins upon her, approved appar. 
ently, no more of her brother, than he of 
her. Jean Lawton, who had seen enough 
of Maud Bristow to know how her valor 
got the better of her discretion, could 
imagine the trial she would be to an old, 
staid, gray-haired colonel, for so she 
pictured Roger’s father. 

‘* Roger's mother was a Penrow, Mar- 
tha Penrow, and a poor, shiftless creature 
at that. She was more frivolous and 
light-hearted than I am, and that is say- 
ing much. I never could see how George 
came to marry her. She was always sick 
and always whining. She died three 
months after Roger’s birth.” 

‘‘And Reger is how old ?” 

‘‘Let me see—the boy will be ten on 
New Year’s day.”’ 

‘Then Mr. Allen has been a widower 
ten years; is of a purposeful nature. 
That means devotion to his first wife's 
memory, I conclude.”’ 

‘No; I think George felt a relief 
when Mattie was taken. He was per- 
fectly self-pcssessed and cold during it 
all. You know the whole marriage was 
unfortur ate, ard Mattie flirted with nine- 
teen other men continually.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Jean, with a little gasp. 
‘¢ Why, from all you say, pcor Mr. Allen 
seems to have got the worst of it. Item 
one, a frivolous wife; Item two, one 
that flirts ard whines ; Item three, lefta 
widower with one child. You did not 
tell me whether he was older or younger 
than yourself.”’ 

‘*] forget—really—it has been so long 
since I’ve talked about it. We are near 
of an age,” replied Mrs. Bristow, with 
unwavering courage, under Jean’s amused 
and quizzical glance; ‘‘ but what shai/l 
do? Iwas going to have the Ingelmars 
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here for New Year, and Eckert Slocum 
and the Chamberlains and that set, and 
George, with his lofty airs, would be 
simply unbearable.”’ 

‘Can you not write, and put him off ?” 

“Hardly. This is his house,”’ gloomily. 

“Oh; I did not know that. Well, I 
suppose I must depart and seek a new 
scene for my charms. Fortunately, the 
Neills want me to come to Lennox, 
and I will write there to-day. I am sorry 
for you, Dottie.”’ 

Miss Lawton used the name with a 
secret amusement at its applicability to 
the round little woman with her coquet- 
tish airs and graces. 

“Tt is not so bad as that,’’ said Mrs. 
Bristow, biting her lip, and keenly alive 
to the mirth in her friend’s face ; ‘‘ it need 
not drive you away, only we will not 
have nearly so gay atime, and I can never 
ask the Ingelmans, if George is coming, 
for he dislikes Florence Ingelman to the 
verge of rudeness. ‘True, Flossie did 


break Tom Bartlett’s heart, and George 
was bitterly grieved by Tom's death. 


But then, Tom was just the kind of man 
to commit suicide, and if Floss had mar- 
tied him, I am sure she would have gone 
crazy in a month, he was so solemn.” 

‘‘Fiorence Ingleman is not very old,” 
said Jean, in what appeared to Mrs. 
Bristow, who did not divine where her 
thoughts were tending, a very irrelevant 
tone. 

“Flossie is on the dark side of thirty, 
for she cannot be much younger than—of 
course she is over thirty, what am I 
saying. But whatever shall I do about the 
governess. It won’t do to have George 
find Roger without one.” 

“Is he so fond of his son?”’ 

“Worships him. Spoils him, too. I 
can hardly manage Roger at all after his 
father has been here.” 

“I have an idea,’’ cried Miss Jean 
lawton, clapping her jeweled hands to- 
gether joyously, ‘let me be Roger's 
governess for awhile.” 

“ You!" cried Mrs. Bristow, staring 
stupidly at the girl. 

“Yes,” she cried, her color rising. ‘I 
aM not so stupid but what I could teach 
him, and he is fond of me, and he does 
tot know, Roger I mean, that I am an 
heiress. Why it will be great fun. I 


shall pose as an interesting heroine, and 
be the down trodden meek governess, 
that plays for dancing after dinner, and 
fills in the table when a guest fails.’’ 

‘*You—you?’’ cried Mrs. Bristow, 
and then gave voice to peal after peal of 
liughter, every time she stopped to look 
at the daintily, clad, stylish, figure above 
her, relapsing into another paroxysm of 
myrth. 

‘¢Why Jean, Jean, dear,’’ she said, 
finally catching her breath, ‘* you couldn’t 
do it. You would be fi:rting across the 
table with my other guests, and for all I 
know with George himself, before a day 
had passed. And I am sure Roger would 
not know the rule of three from a cheesed 
turnip at the end of the month.” 

‘You esteem my powers too highly,” 
said Jean, a little indignantly; ‘‘ because 
I appear in a very frivolous light to you, 
you should not judge me too harshly, 
Madame Bristow,’’ with a deep salute, 
from which she raised her head to gaze 
at Mrs. Bristow through a handsome 
lorgnette, ‘‘ you have still to learn there 
are depths within me you have never 
fathomed. But come, Dott, do hear me,”’ 
changing her tone suddenly, ‘‘I have 
reasons, and good ones, for not going to 
Charnock Hall just now, and papa will 
not return until February. I want to stay 
here and be very quiet. It suits me that 
we can not have a large house party. 
I’m tired of it, tired of it all, Dott, and I 
want to rest. I want to be somebody else 
for awhile—J/ease,”’ 

She paused as if she had said almost 
too much. 

“Is Charles Lathrop to be at Charnock 
Hall for the holidays?’’ said Mrs. Bris- 
tow, shrewdly. 

‘¢Yes,’’ replied Jean, her eyes droop- 
ing and her mouth assuming severé lines. 

‘<I wonder why you broke off with 
him,’’ said Mrs. Bristow, ‘‘ he is so hand- 
some, and—”’ 

‘¢] will marry no man who deals falsely 
with me. Let us not talk of that, it is 
over. But let me stay here until Mr. 
Allen’s visitisover. Inthe meantime you 
can secure a governess to assume my place 
as soon as I depart.” 

‘¢What will you wear? You do not 
resemble a governess in that gown, and 
you will have to put away your rings.” 
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Mrs. Bristow began to laugh again as she 
gazed at the lovely girl. 

‘‘ I’ve got a brown dress and a black 
silk, that will do. I'll rip off the trim- 
ming to morrow. Isn’t it fortunate I do 
not know a single one of the people whom 
you expect.”’ 

‘¢Oh, dear! I forgot you would be 
only the governess tothem @//,’’ said Mrs. 
Bristow dismally, for in her heart she had 
counted on the young heiress being her 
best card for the house party. ‘‘ How 
can I ever manage it ?”’ 

‘¢ Easily, I shall spend my time with 
Reger and that charmirg lad Hugh 
Howard. They suit my humor just now. 
Oh! I shall enjoy royal freedom, [ assure 
you,’’ and Jean danced across the room 
to a mirror, surveying herself critically. 

‘«Shall I sacrifice my bangs?’’ lifting 
her hair from her forehead, ‘‘ no—I think 
not. In prim black silk, high necked, I 
shall be sufficiently homely to content 
your most fastidious guest with the plain- 
ness of the governess.’’ 

‘¢T suppose it wouldn't do to write 
Flossy not to come,’’ said Mrs. Bristow 
musingly, ‘‘but I £zow she will make 
mischief as sure as she and George meet. 
She always tormented him.”’ 

‘¢Oh, let her come. He ought to sus- 
tain her presence three or four days.’’ 

At this moment, the door of the morn- 
ing room was flung open, and Roger Allen 
came rushing in, waving a letter proudly. 
He was a handsome lad, with tair curl- 
ing hair, and that rare combination, brown 
eyes. His complexion was clear pink and 
white, and his smile, albeit Mrs. Bristow 
said he was all Penrow, was enough like 
his merry aunt to call forth frequent 
comment. 

‘¢ Aunty, papa is coming, coming, com- 
ing!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Won’t he be jolly 
vexed when he finds l’ve no governess. 
Now, aunty, if you only had not quar- 
reled with old Frumpy we would have 
had a delicious soft snap, for I never 
learned anything of her. Oh! Miss Jean, 
good morning, I did not see you.” 

‘* Roger,” said Mrs. Bristow faintly, 
** you horrid boy! how can you talk so 
loud. I am sure your father will be 
shocked with you. Speak more quietly, I 
beg of you.” 

‘‘Yes, aunty. Are you going coasting 


with me to-day, Miss Jean? Hugh is com. 
ing with his sled.”’ — 

‘« Roger, dear,’ very gently from the 
young girl, ‘‘ I am going totell you some. 
thing that may astonish you. lam going 
to be your governess, and we will begin 
lessons to-day. Then afterward | will go 
wherever you wish.” 

‘* You be my teacher,”’ cried the boy, 
after a moment’ssurprised pause. ‘ Why 
—I guess 1’ll like that,’’ slowly, then get- 
ting very near her, he looked soberly into 
her face for a moment, ‘‘I’ll ¢ryto learn, 
but I’m dreadfully stupid,’”’ he sa d, iaa 
voice Mrs. Bristow could not chide. 

‘¢ You are a darling,’’ said Jean, kiss 
ing his rather awed face, ‘‘and I know] 
shall enjoy teaching you. Only we must 
study hard before the Colonel comes, in 
order to please him.’’ 

‘¢ But do you have to do it ?”’ said the 
boy, looking soberly at the pretty grace- 
ful figure beside him. ‘‘ Are you poor 
like dear old Frumpy? she didn't know 
much, but she had to pretend to, because 
she was so poor.”’ 

‘¢ Roger—leave the room if you cannot 
find a better subject to discuss than that 
horrid old woman,” said Mrs. Bristow 
scarlet with mortification at this revela 
tion regarding the cheap governess she 
had secured. 

‘¢ Frumpy was #o¢ horrid, aunty. She 
was very kind. She couldn’t help not 
knowing enough. But, Miss Jean, I 
thought you were rich?’”’ 

‘¢Not rich enough, dear,” she replied 
gently and truthfully, for her heart yearned 
for something in life wealth had failed to 
supply. 

And Roger, quite content with this 
reply, accepted it cheerfully and hastened 
to hunt up his lesson books, and Jean gave 
him his first task before she laid aside 
her rings or any of the pretty trifles that 
marked her toilet. 

For the next ten days Jean Lawton was 
about as serenely happy as she had ever 
been in her life. 

An only child, of very wealthy parents, 
she had been the plaything and joy of 
their existence, and only a holy, gentle 
temperament had kept her from being 
utterly ruined. But the sweetest portion 
of life, and one that was especially gratify- 
ing to her temperament, had been deni 
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her. It wasin her loving nature to rejoice 
in being of use to others. She had hardly 
fathomed the reason of her discontent with 
life, so full had it been of joys for which 
she felt grateful. But now that she found 
herself teaching Roger, and felt the boy’s 
fond eyes lifted to hers, intently, her 
heart seemed taking long draughts of new 
life. 

‘‘T can learn so quickly with you,’’ 
said Roger, sighing with content one day, 
as the lesson book closed, he leaned 
against her knee. ‘‘I hope you will 
always teach me, and never—never go 
away. I love you better—oh J/ofs better 
than I ever did Frumpy.”’ 

‘Dear little brother! ’’ said Jean, sud- 
denly feeling ashamed before his honest 
gaze of the knowledge of her masquer- 
ading. 

‘‘That is a very nice name,” said 
Roger, delightedly, ‘‘ because you see 
you haven’t a little brother, and I haven’t 
any, so we'll be each others.”’ 

‘¢And I your little brother,’’ smiled 
Jean. 

‘¢You know what I mean,”’ he said 
comfortably and hugging her fondly. 

Another day he said to her that Hugh 
Howard had found such a pretty rhyme 
that just suited her. Jean listened curi- 
ously. Hugh was about seventeen, and 
at an age to worship a woman his senior. 
He was Roger’s oracle. ‘I learned to 
say it too, Jean,’’ said Roger gleefully, 
for he had long ago dropped the Miss 
from her name, at Jean’srequest. ‘‘ Now 
listen, little sister,’’ and twining his arms 
lovingly about her neck he repeated : 


“T love you all the day and night ; 
All the dark and the sunshine bright ; 
All the candy in every store, 
A)l my dollars, and more and more, 
Over the tops of the mountains high, 
All the world over, up to the sky.” 


“‘ Why, Jean, I believe you are crying ?”’ 

‘‘No Iam not dear—at least, I guess 
lam going to sneeze. It is very kind of 
you to love me so much, both of you, and 
of Hugh. Now run along, dear, and let 
Snip out of the door, I hear him barking,”’ 
and she wiped her eyes carefully while 
the child went to do her bidding. 

Her heart was very sore over her 
affair with Mr. Lathrop. She knew she 
had done well to dismiss him, but her 


grief was none the less a hard one to bear 
bravely. But this work with the child, 
his loving devotion, filled her with an 
undefinable comfort and a tender peace. 

Mrs. Bristow watched her friend in 
amazement. 

Their friendship had been the result of 
two summers spent at a favorite mountain 
resort, and although she had visited Jean 
several times, this was Jean’s first sojourn 
at Ainslie. 

‘* You certainly manage Roger to per- 
fection, my dear,’’ Mrs. Bristow said one 
evening after her other guests had arrived ; 
‘*only please do not assume that haughty 
air with Jim Ingelman, for it is anything 
but in character.”’ 

‘I do not like Mr. Ingelman,”’ said 
Jean, disdainfully; ‘‘ he tried to flirt with 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Bristow laughed. ‘‘As if any 
one ever expected Jim to do anything 
else with such a pretty girl,’’ she said 
lightly. And Jean only folded her lips 
together and left the room. She already 
began to understand Mr. Allen’s objections _ 
to some of his sister’s friends. 

One day she came upon a picture 
placed in the closet of the room she occu- 
pied. The picture stood faced toward 
the wall, and Jean turned it around with 
some curiosity. It represented an elderly 
man of forty-five, of very military aspect, 
with full beard, grizzled with gray, but a 
handsome frank countenance. The maid 
chanced to be in the room, and Jean said 
to her. ‘‘ Whose picture is this?”’ 

‘« Mr. Allen, Miss,’’ was the reply. 

And after a keen survey of every feature, 
Jean placed it face outward, and decided 
Roger’s father was just about such a look- 
ing man as she expected tosee. One day 
about a week before New Year, she had 
been off on one of her pleasant outings 
with Hugh and Roger, glad to escape the 
sleigh ride planned for Mrs. Bristow’s 
guests. Jean loved to skate, and this 
afternoon had been spent on the lake 
where the ice had been cleared for skating. 
She forgot how swiftly time was flying, 
until reminded by the apprcaching dusk 
that dinner was served at six, and she 
had promised faithfully to be present. 
Roger begged to go with Hugh, as Hugh 
had promised to show him how to do a 
trick with cards, and moreover had 
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invited him to dinner, an honor Roger 
was not slow to accept, since his aunt was 
very stringent in her rule that excluded 
him from the table. 

Jean consented to his going, and he 
went away very happy, asking her to take 
his skates home. She replied she would, 
and thought she swung them over her 
arm with her own. 

Finding herself quite late, she resolved 
to try and go in by the short way, which 
led back of the house. Sometimes the 
gate in the high wall was locked, and then 
she must take her chances of finding Lem- 
uel, the gardener, at hand to let her in. 

Arriving there, she found the gate 
locked as she feared, but she pounded 
vigorously, and heard steady footsteps 
come toward her. ‘*Oh, Lemuel, let me 
in quickly, please,’’ she cried. 

‘*I fear you will have to wait until I 
get the key,’’ replied a slow deep voice 
within. 

‘*Pshaw! didn’t you bring the key? 
How stupid. Get it quick, I am in such 
haste.”’ 

A few moments impatient waiting, and 
then an energetic banging of the gate. 

‘*Won’t it come open,’’ said Jean; 
‘¢ jet me help.”’ 

~ She threw herself against the gate, and 
as the gate gave way she was precipitated 
into the arms of a tall, pleasant looking 
man, instead of finding the stout and 
stupid Lemuel. 

Jean made a rapid inventory of the 
man, as she stammered forth her apology. 
He was blonde, about thirty, or thirty- 
three, with pleasant blue-gray eyes, and 
a resolute chin and mouth, enhanced by 
dazzling teeth, the smile with which he 
received her apology discovering this 
last feature. 
==‘ Do not feel embarrassed. Lemuel is 
a very worthy person. I do not regret 
your mistake in the least,’’ he said. 

‘*T am too late to dress for dinner or I 
should not have come this way. Thank 
you somuch. Oh! what have [ done.”’ 
She paused aghast looking hastily back of 
her. 

‘* You have lost something ?’’ 

‘‘Yes. Roger’s skates. I will go right 
back for them.”’ 

‘¢ No—no—let me go.”’ 

‘¢ But you do not know where we were 


when we left off skating. Dear! how 
provoking. But I can not let them go.” 

‘« You will permit me to go with you.” 

‘¢ Then you will also miss your dinner, 
for which I cannot answer to Mrs. Bris- 
tow.”’ 

** You are one of her guests ?”’ he asked, 
coolly, and looking down at the sweet 
troubled face. 

‘*T am Roger’s governess.” 

‘¢ Ah,”’ hesaid, ‘‘ thenit will not matter 
so much. But I insist on helping you find 
the lad’s skates. I shall go whether you 
wish me to or not.”’ 

‘¢ Then I may as well submit,’’ she re. 
plied, her color rising at his evident as- 
sumption that the governess would not be 
missed. Then as they walked back she 
said : 

‘‘T presume you are one of Mrs. Bris- 
tow’s guests.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he said briefly. 

‘¢ Will you explain your absence to her, 
by saying you took a stroll with the gov- 
erness ?” she asked a little saucily. 

‘¢ Yes,”” he replied, ‘‘I shall tell her! 
never knew her to be so judicious in her 
choice of a governess before.”’ 

‘‘Then you have known Mrs. Bristow 
a long while?” 

‘¢ Nearly all my life,’’ he replied, this 
time with an amused glance. 

‘* Do you know Mr. Allen ?” 

‘¢ Quite intimately, a life-long friend- 
ship in fact,’’ smiling outright; ‘*‘ have 
you never seen him?” 

‘Only his picture. 
wondered—”’ 

‘¢ Well, why do you not go on?” 

‘« Because, I believe I was going to be 
disloyal to my friend Dott Bristow. But 
—do you know Mr. Allen’s little son ?”’ 

‘«T’ve seen the boy,”’ carelessly, 

‘‘ He isa dear sweet-tempered child, 
but he has been—neglected. I wish 
some one would tell his father as much. 
There! it has been on my mind for 
weeks, and when you said you knew Mr. 
Allen so well, and will be here when he 
comes, in a day or two, I could not re- 
sist telling you this.’’ 

‘In what way has the boy been neg- 
lected ?”” he asked, the color flickering to 
his face as he listene1. } 

‘¢ The warm-hearted, affectionate in- 
stincts of his nature are being stifled. 


But I have often 
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His aunt does not appreciate him. She troduced later,’’ she said, pausing a mo- 
says he is all like the Penrows, his mentto look back. For fully half an 
mother’s family. She does not meanto hour she had forgotten her ré/e of gov- 
be unjust or unkind, but she—dislikes erness. 
him.”’ ‘‘Pardon me, Miss Lawton, but I 
‘‘ How long have you been his gov- hardly think it right you should wait un- 
erness ?”” tilthen. You must not permit it to an- 
‘‘Not very long, and I shall not be noy you, and I wish to spare you em- 
able to retain my position much longer.’’ barrassment later. I am Colonel Allen, 
‘Do you mean that Mrs. Bristow dis- Roger's father.”’ 
likes you ?” ‘“* You—no, no!’’ stammered Jean, 
‘‘No—oh no. But—Icannotexplain, ‘‘ but the picture ?’’ 
only it will be impossible for me to stay ‘* Is one of my father. I am sorry only 
longer than the first of February. I if you are going to be distressed. You 
know you will think it strange I should have told me much I should know, and 
speak so frankly to you of this matter, any reproach that lurks in the knowledge, 
but I thought perhaps you would be inter- is justly mine. I did not wish to check 
ested enough to talk with Mr. Allen, asI you. You must forgive me. J have all 
cannot. Mrs. Bristow has been very to be thankful for, in that my little lad 
kind to me, but I cannot help yearning has fallen into such good hands.” 
over Roger. He isso sweet, so obedient, ‘¢Let me go, please,’’ said Jean, her 
when he loves the one he obeys; is so _ face crimson, her voice low and stifled. 
tender-hearted, that I cannot bear to see ‘¢ You do forgive me?”’ he pleaded, his 
any of his nobility of spirits blighted. I hand still on the door. 
hope you understand me ?”’ ‘« Give me time to think! How could 
“I do indeed, and I thank you, you let me—oh, what did I say?” 
Miss—”’ ‘‘ Nothing I can wish unsaid,” he re- 
‘‘Lawton,” said Jean, promptly, as he _pliei, gravely, and then quietly held open 
hesitated. the door, and she almost rushed past him 
‘Miss Lawton, I aminterestedin both and up the stairway. 
Roger and his father. May I ask where Yet she forced herself to go to the 
you saw Mr. Allen’s picture ?”’ drawing-room that evening, was former- 
“To be frank with you, as I seem to ly introduced to Colonel Allen, and felt 
have ahabit of being, there is a good- his grave eyes gleam entreatingly as he 
sized crayon in the closet of my room, benta scrutinizing gaze upon her. 
and I have been so interested in Roger, Mrs. Bristow informed her that night 
that I turned the picture so Icouldseeit, that George was in a delightful humor. 
and liked the face so much that I’ve She never knew him to be more amiable. 
looked at it every day since.”’ He had complimented her on her choice 
‘A crayon,” he repeated “musingly, of a governess, and only growled a little at 
then added with a quick smile, ‘‘oh, finding Jim Ingelman one of the house 
yes; I see Miss Lawton, you have been party. 
most kind to tell me this. I shall not ‘Why didn’t you tell me he was so 
forget it, I assure you. And now we young?" demanded Jean, her face care- 
have reached the lake will you tell me fully turned away. 
where to look for the skates?’’ ‘Why, you could not have thought 
They found the skates just where Jean him o/¢. He is about thirty-five I guess. 
had left them in her haste, and the walk He married Mattie Penrow when he was 
back was made very pleasant by the just of age, they were a couple of babies. 
stranger, and Jean felt, when they reached What made you think him old ?”’ 
the garden gate,as if she had always ‘¢T don’t know, save that I am natu- 
known him ; and it did not occur to her, rally an idiot,’’ quote Jean, savagely. 
until she turned to say good-bye to him, ‘‘ There is one thing you mu:t do, Dott. 
before she entered the house, that she If Mr. Ingelman torments me again as he 
had not discoveded his name. did tonight, I cannot stay. Horrid 
‘I presume we shall be properly in- creature! I loathe him.” 





— 
Gi. 
Mews. < 
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‘¢Oh, you need not mind Jim. He 
always behaves badly when George is 
about. They antagonize one another. He 
fancied George wanted Flossie at one 
time.”’ 

In truth for the next few days that 
seemed Jean’s province. Roger was in 
a seventh Heaven of joy with his father 
and Jean both with him. Colonel Allen 
prohibited any lessons during his visit, 
and it filled Jean with secret shame to 
find he was striving to lighten her duties, 
and give her a holiday. Once he asked 
if she received her salary promptly from 
Mrs. Bristow, and the deep blush and stam- 
mering response seemed to distress him. 

Mrs. Bristow came to Jean afterward 
choking with laughter, to say he had 
given her a long lecture upon paying all 
the servants their wages promptly. Jean 
found it no laughing matter. 

They had a day at the Park, going to 
the city early and returning late. They 
went on several sleigh rides into the 
country about Ainslie, and it was mar- 
velous how much Col. Allen and Jear 
found to talk about. It seemed as if she 
had known Col. Allen all her life, after 
she had known him but twodays. There 
was between them that good understand- 
ing that exists sometimes between people 
who come from the ends of the earth, to 
meet for a time, and part sometimes never 
to meet again. Sometimes, if the matter 
culminates, it is called love at first sight. 
In reality it is that good understanding 
that should be the prelude and founda- 
tion of all marriages. 

Mrs. Bristow was secretly in high 
feather at the turn affairs had taken, and 
she hardly had patience with Mrs. Ingel- 
man’s sneering remark that if ‘‘ George 
married the governess, she, Mrs. Bristow, 
would have to play second fiddle at 
Ainslie.” 

‘¢ Flossie is growing unbearably rude,” 
she reflected, and then smiled as she 
remembered how George had fallen in with 
all her plans for the holidays. How 
serene he had been, and how she had 
escaped without a single reproach for all 
her shortcomings as housekeeper and 
guardian of his interests. But one night 
Mrs. Bristow forgot discretion, as usual, 
in her sense of humor. She caught Jean 
in her arms as that young lady was comb. 


ing out her long, dark hair, preparatory 
to retiring. ‘‘ Jean,’”’ she said merrily, 
‘¢I told you you would do it.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”” 

“Why, I said you would be flirting 
with George himself, and so you are.” 

‘¢ Flirting!’ Jean dropped the comb, 
and stooped to recover it, coming up very 
rosy and startled. 

‘“*Of course. But do not look as 
if 1’d accused you of stealing. I know 
you cannot help it. I thought George 
steel proof, but you have found his vul. 
nerable spot, in loving the boy. He has 
not, to my knowledge, /ooked at a woman 
since Mattie died.’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t!’’ cried poor Jean, di- 
vided between humor at her flippant tone 
and her words. 

‘¢ Oh, you will not break his heart, but 
still it will add a little to your triumph to 
have a widower’s scalp with those already 
adorning your belt. Good-night, do not 
blush any more or you’ll set fire to that 
hairbrush.”’ 

Jean examined herself closely, and had 
just decided she must not Jet herself be 
disturbed by such flippant nonsense, 
when two things occurred to shake her 
faith in herself. The rext evening some 
of the young people of Ainslie came in 
for an impromptu dance. Jean, in her 
capacity of governess was asked to play 
the piano. She didso, and was quite for- 
gotten, save as she was asked to substitute 
waltz for polka, or Yorke. To her sur- 
prise Col. Allen danced, and seemed to 
enjoy it, but he, too, seemed to have for- 
gotten her, and she felt a keen pang of 
regret that brought tears to her eyes as 
she watched him dancing and knew he 
had forgotten her very presence. The 
piano was placed so that she was rather 
obscured, and after playing until her 
arms ached, Jean dropped her hands from 
the keys and sat wearily waiting further 
orders. Mrs. Bristow had in truth forgotten 
it was Jean who was still here. In afew 
moments little Kittie Waite came toward 
her leaning on Col. Allen’s arm. 

‘¢ Oh, Miss Lawton, she said, ‘‘ won't 
you play one waltz more ?”’ 

‘-{ am sorry Miss Waite, but I am 
really too tired toplay again.’’ Jean spoke 
haughtily, rising from the piano. Col. 
Allen looked much surprised as he saw her. 
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‘«¢] did not know it was you playing,” 
he said, and Jean’s heart leaped gladly. 

‘«‘ Did you get your telegram? I sent 
it to your room by James early this even. 
ing. I missed you trom the room.” 

‘‘T received no telegram. I was back 
in the alcove when you entered. I will 
get the telegram at once.” 

‘¢] will tell James to bring it here to 
you. Sitdown. You do look very tired. 
Dott should not let you tire yourself 
amusing her guests.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I do not mind,” said Jean, and 
Kitty Waite left them, evidently feeling 
quite de forp. 

The telegram further complicated mat- 
ters for Jean. Her father was a railroad 
magnate and corresponded by telegram 
voluminous inlength. It read as follows: 


‘‘Mother returns unexpectedly the 
2gth, by the City of Rome. Will be at 
Ainslie the 30th. Be ready to return to 
Boston with us. Will be with you at ten 
P, M. the evening of the 3oth. 

‘* Joun LawrTon.”’ 


Jean read it calmly, but she suddenly 
knew her own heart, for it was absolute 
pain to her to think of leaving Ainslie in 
twodays. She told herself she had learned 
to love Roger so well, but to her own 
conscience she acknowledged the truth, 
even while she rebelled against it. 

‘*No bad news, I hope,’ said Col. 
Allen, anxiously. 

‘¢QOh no,’”’ she replied. 

The next evening the young people 
came over once more for dancing, the first 
impromptu affair having proved so suc- 
cessful. This evening Col. Allen was not 
blind to the fact of Jean’s labors, and 
early in the evening brought Mrs. Bris- 
tow’s plump fingers to bear upon the keys, 
and then he turned to Jean and begged 
her to dance with him. Jean had been 
very nervous all day. She must make her 
confession before her father’s arrival that 
night, for he would be furious to find her 
in such a false position. She did not 
know how Col. Allen would accept it, and 
she loathed herself for the part she had 
played. 

As she moved through the room in the 
waltz, however, she forgot for a moment 
all save the delightful motion, and the 


knowledge that she was with him. Fi- 
nally they paused. 

‘¢That was—delightful,’’ she said, in 
her quick bright way, that was so unlike 
one in her position that it never failed to 
strike Col. Allen. 

‘Mrs, Bristow tells me you expect 
your father to night.”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ she said, and would have pro- 
ceeded, but Mr. Ingleman came toward 
them. 

Col. Allen said in a quiet undertone, 
‘* Don’t dance with that man if he asks 

ou.”’ 

‘ She glanced quickly into his face and 
read there more than he dreamed. But 
Mr. Ingelman was urgent in his demand 
for ‘‘just one turn.’’ He was not very 
refined at any time, and Jean feared to 
attract observation by refusing him out- 
right, so in a few moments she was once 
more waltzing, this time with languid 
reluctance. 

Mr. Ingelman led her to a small room 
off the drawing-room as they concluded 
the waltz, and said in what he intended 
as a humorous tone : 

‘*T am jealous of Allen, Miss Lawton. 
You grant him too much grace. What a 
clever little flirting governess you are, to 
thus come it areund the father and son.” 

‘¢Mr. Ingelman, do you mean to insult 
me?’’ said Jean, her eyes blazing. 

‘« Not in the least,”’ he replied, coolly. 
‘¢T only want to see you in your proper 
character. Haven’t. you masqueraded 
long enough ?’’ 

‘« How dare you speak of me thus?’’ 

‘¢Come, I'll wager a round sum you 
are not what you seem to be. But, by 
Jove, you look so pretty with that color 
in your cheeks, and your eyes on fire, I 
would say it if it were not true, only to 
rouse you.”’ 

‘«Let me pass, Mr. Ingleman,”’ said 
Jean, very haughtily. 

But he placed himself before her, saying 
with a smile of delight at her anger: 
‘¢ When you grant me toll.’’ 

‘¢ What do you mean? 
mous, Mr. Ingelman—’”’ 

‘¢ You have tried to snub me, but I 
mean to have my revenge.”’ 

And before she could realize cr rebel, 
he had kissed her fairly on the lips. At the 
same moment he was sent reeling across 


This is infa- 
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the room, while Col. Allen stood over him 
where he fell in a heap against the wall. 

«« Get up,’’ said Col. Allen. Then he 
pointed toward the door in silence. 

‘« Ask her when she turned governess,’’ 
began Ingelman. 

‘« Silence, you miserable cur,’’ was the 
reply in a low tone, and then Col. Allen 
closed the door on Ingelman’s retreating 
form and turned to Jean. 

She had sunk on a sofa, her face hidden, 
and he knelt and took her in his arms. 

‘*Jean,”’ he said, ‘‘my poor child. 
Give me the right to protect you from all 
this. ‘To-morrow let us begin the New 
Year together. J need you, Roger needs 
you. Will you be my dear wife? ”’ 

‘*Oh! if you knew me as I am,”’’ she 
stammered, drawing awayfrom him. ‘I 
do not know how he discovered it—but 
that man spoke the truth.’’ 

‘* You do not mean that that miserable 
coward has any hold over you?’ de- 
manded Colonel Allen, sternly. 

‘On, no, no,’”’ cried Jean, every 
moment feeling more deeply the cost of 
her little comedy, ‘‘ but I am not what I 
appear to be.”’ 

Slowly she made her confession, and 
he heard her through coldly. 

‘«Then you did not do it for love of 
my boy. It has been a foolish comedy, 
in which I have played an unconscious 
part to the amusement of my sister’s 
guests—and also for your diversion.”’ 

‘*] deserve all you can say,’’ she re- 
turned miserably, the tears slowly rolling 
down her cheeks. 

‘©You have done a cruel thing,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘ and there is one reparation 
I demand. You shall yourself tell Roger 
to-morrow before you depart.’’ 

‘¢ You intend I shall taste all the bitter- 
ness of my folly,’’ she said. ‘‘I cannot 
bear to think of his childish faith in me 
being lost.’’ 

‘*And mine?”’ 

‘¢You will live to be glad you discov- 
ered me in my true character,’’ she said 
sadly, and then Mrs. Bristow came in to 
say Mr. Lawton had arrived, and in a few 
moments Jean was sobbing in her father’s 
arms, to his intense surprise, for his Jean 
was not an emotional girl. 

The day following was a trying one for 
Jean. She learned through Mrs. Bristow 


that the Ingleman’s had guessed her iden- 
tity as John Lawton’s daughter, and Mr. 
Ingleman had laid a wager that he could 
make Jean betray herself. 

Colonel Allen was grave and intensely 
quiet. As the time approached for her 
departure, and still no word was spoken 
by Colonel Allen, Jean felt as if her heart 
would break. 

Jean had gone into the library fora 
book she wanted, just before the carriage 
came tothe doortotakethem tothe station. 

She took up the pamphlet, and turned 
to leave the room, but found Colonel 
Allen standing between her and the door. 

‘You have not told Roger,” he said, 
reproachfully ; ‘‘ the boy thinks you are 
coming back.”’ 

‘IT know it. I had not the courage. 
Won't you leave me Azs loveand respect? I 
—I—have lost everything else,’’ she 
faltered. 

He took the book from her hand. 
‘¢ Jean, you have lost nothing if you will 
only kindly take a// I would give you. I 
confess I was hurt, and sore, over the part 
you played, but I believe you are more 
unhappy than I am, and I cannot bear to 
see youso. I love you very dearly, Jean. 
I cannot let you go. You mustcome back. 
I am like Roger, in believing you will.” 

*<T love Roger.” 

‘That is not quite enough. Do you 
love me?” Colonel Allen was smiling 
now, and another moment would have 
read his reply in the upward glance she 
gave him, when Roger burst into the room. 

‘‘Oh, Jean, Jean, the carriage is here. 
I’m so sorry—so sorry!’’ and the lad 
clung sobbing about her neck. 

Colonel Allen gently drew him away. 
‘*She is coming back, Roger, to stay with 
us forever. Ask her when we can go for 
her, and bring her home to Ainslie.’’ 

‘¢ When—when Jean?”’ cried the lad, 
eagerly, and kissing her rapturously. 

*«Soon,’’ she returned, but smiling 
through the bright drops on her Jashes. 

‘¢ That is right, my dearest. We will 
call it, Roger's New Year’s bargain, said 
Colonel Allen. 


Roger is now a young man, but he and 
‘¢‘Mamma Jean”’ as he calls her,are still the 
best of chums, and when his father wishes 
to be particularly fond and tender, he calls 
his pretty wife his New Year's bargain. 
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T was a cold, wintry 
night in Paris. The 
gay boulevards were 
almost deserted. A 
fine, half frozen rain, 
which stung the face 
like needles, and the 
cold north wind had 

driven all the pedestrians from the streets ; 

only a child, a wee girl, traversed the icy 
pavements. Piteously gazing up at the 
windows of the brilliantly lighted houses 
and hoping some one would buy her 
flowers, she struggled bravely on, drawing 
her ragged cloak closer around her and 
calling in clear, childish tones,—‘‘Violets, 
sweet violets, who will buy my violets ?”’ 

It had been a stormy day, and she had 
gained but little; only a Bonne crossing 
the street on an errand had given her a 
sous, and just now a concierge closing 
his dcors for the night had tossed her a 
penny, muttering, ‘‘Mon Dieu! What 
ashame to allow children to wander in 
the streets at night.”’ 

The freezing rain beating upon her 
face, the fierce north wind boisterously 
tossing her loosened hair, had forced her 
to seek the shelter of a ‘‘ porte cochere,”’ 
when suddenly a blaze of light from an 
opening door,—a man came out, almost 
falling over the crouching child; ‘Ah, 
what have we here?’’ exclaimed acheery, 
pleasant voice. ‘‘A child! out alone in 
such a night !’’ Stooping down, he raised 
the frail form in his sheltering arms and 
carried her to his apartments on the floor 
above. 

Drawing the worn shoes from her wet 
feet, and tenderly chafing the little, half- 
frozen hands in his warm clasp, he noted 
the sensitive trembling of the childish lips 
and the wonderful beauty of her pleading 
eyes. ‘*You must be cold, my poor 
child. Where did you come from ?”’ 

The instinct of childhood is unerring. 
The man’s friendly voice, his pleasant 
smile, and the kindly look in his face 
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inspired her with a feeling of safety and 
protection. Confidingly leaning agairst 
his knee, she said: 

‘‘T am grandpa’s darling. The dear 
grandpa had nothing to eat this night, 
he is old and lame, and no one to care 
for him but Meta. Please buy my flowers, 
monsieur, and let me go to him; he will 
be waiting.” 

The child was so lovely; her delicate, 
oval face framed in a mass of loosely 
twisted gold, her wonderful eyes beryl- 
tinted like the waves of the sea when 
touched by laughing ripples of sunshine, 
her skin that pale apple-blossom pink so 
rarely seen except in children of the 
Nordland, her uncertain words and sweet 
foreign accent also proclaiming she was of 
Northern birth. 

‘¢Why does your grandpa allow you 
in the streets alone, at night ?”’ 

With a very serious face, she replied : 
‘¢ He is lame and ill, has no bread this 
night. I stayed late to sell my flowers and 
buy food for the dear grandpa, who is 
cold and hungry.” 

‘¢ Are you hungry, my child ?”’ 

‘«Oh, yes; very hungry.” 

He left the room, and soon returned 
with bread, cold meat and fruits. She 
scarcely tasted what he placed before her ; 
looking up with those lovely, pleading 
eyes, she said: ‘‘MayI take it to the 
dear grandpa?’’ 

‘¢ Eat what you want, my child. We 
will find more for the grandpa. But 
where do you sell your flowers ?”’ 

‘«On the corner of the Madeleine, 
where all the pretty ladies pass,’’ then, 
with a quivering lip, she added, ‘‘I, have 
sold so little flowers this day.”’ 

‘«« You are a brave little girl to stand in 
the streets alone.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no, monsieur; it is not what 
you call brave that fills my heart ; it is 
love for the dear grandpa. I am never 
weary or afraid when I can buy the good 
wine and bread for him.’’., 
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the room, while Col. Allen stood over him 
where he fell in a heap against the wall. 

‘Get up,’’ said Col. Allen. Then he 
pointed toward the door in silence. 

** Ask her when she turned governess,’’ 
began Ingelman. 

‘« Silence, you miserable cur,’’ was the 
reply in a low tone, and then Col. Allen 
closed the door on Ingelman’s retreating 
form and turned to Jean. 

She had sunk on a sofa, her face hidden, 
and he knelt and took her in his arms. 

‘«Jean,’’ he said, ‘‘my poor child. 
Give me the right to protect you from all 
this. ‘To-morrow let us begin the New 
Year together. J need you, Roger needs 
you. Will you be my dear wife?’”’ 

‘*Oh! if you knew me as I am,”’ she 
stammered, drawing away from him. ‘I 
do not know how he discovered it—but 
that man spoke the truth.’’ 

** You do not mean that that miserable 
coward has any hold over you?’ de- 
manded Colonel Allen, sternly. 

‘On, no, no,’’ cried Jean, every 
moment feeling more deeply the cost of 
her little comedy, ‘‘ but I am not what I 
appear to be.’’ 

Slowly she made her confession, and 
he heard her through coldly. 

‘*Then you did not do it for love of 
my boy. It has beena foolish comedy, 
in which I have played an unconscious 
part to the amusement of my sister’s 
guests—and also for your diversion.”’ 

‘*I deserve all you can say,’’ she re- 
turned miserably, the tears slowly rolling 
down her cheeks. 

‘You have done a cruel thing,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘ and there is one reparation 
Idemand. You shall yourself tell Roger 
to-morrow before you depart.’ 

‘You intend I shall taste all the bitter- 
ness of my folly,’’ she said. ‘‘I cannot 
bear to think of his childish faith in me 
being lost.’’ 

‘*And mine?” 

‘¢You will live to be glad you discov- 
ered me in my true character,’’ she said 
sadly, and then Mrs. Bristow came in to 
say Mr. Lawton had arrived, and in a few 
moments Jean was sobbing in her father’s 
arms, to his intense surprise, for his Jean 
was not an emotional girl. 

The day following was a trying one for 
Jean. She learned through Mrs. Bristow 


that the Ingleman’s had guessed her iden- 
tity as John Lawton’s daughter, and Mr. 
Ingleman had laid a wager that he could 
make Jean betray herself. 

Colonel Allen was grave and intensely 
quiet. As the time approached for her 
departure, and still no word was spoken 
by Colonel Allen, Jean felt as if her heart 
would break. 

Jean had gone into the library fora 
book she wanted, just before the carriage 
came tothe doortotakethem tothe station. 

She took up the pamphlet, and turned 
to leave the room, but found Colonel 
Allen standing between her and the door. 

‘You have not told Roger,” he said, 
reproachfully ; ‘‘the boy thinks you are 
coming back.’’ 

‘‘T know it. I had not the courage. 
Won't you leave me Azs loveand respect? I 
—I—have lost everything else,”’ she 
faltered. 

He took the book from her hand. 
‘¢ Jean, you have lost nothing if you will 
only kindly take a// I would give you. I 
confess I was hurt, and sore, over the part 
you played, but I believe you are more 
unhappy than I am, and I cannot bear to 
see youso. I love you very dearly, Jean. 
I cannot let you go. You mustcome back. 
I am like Roger, in believing you will.” 

‘<T love Roger.” 

‘‘That is not quite enough. Do you 
love me?” Colonel Allen was smiling 
now, and another moment would have 
read his reply in the upward glance she 
gave him, when Roger burst into the room. 

‘Oh, Jean, Jean, the carriage is here. 
I’m so sorry—so sorry!’ and the lad 
clung sobbing about her neck. 

Colonel Allen gently drew him away. 
‘‘She is coming back, Roger, to stay with 
us forever. Ask her when we can go for 
her, and bring her home to Ainslie.”’ 

‘¢ When—when Jean?’’ cried the lad, 
eagerly, and kissing her rapturously. 

‘*Soon,’’ she returned, but smiling 
through the bright drops on her Jashes. 

‘‘ That is right, my dearest. We will 
call it, Roger's New Year’s bargain, said 
Colonel Allen. 

Roger is now a young man, but he and 
‘¢Mamma Jean”’ as he calls her, are still the 
best of chums, and when his father wishes 
to be particularly fond and tender, he calls 
his pretty wife his New Year's bargain. 
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T was a cold, wintry 
night in Paris. The 
gay boulevards were 
almost deserted. A 
fine, half frozen rain, 
which stung the face 
like needles, and the 
cold north wind had 

driven all the pedestrians from the streets ; 

only a child, a wee girl, traversed the icy 
pavements. Piteously gazing up at the 
windows of the brilliantly lighted houses 
and hoping some one would buy her 
flowers, she struggled bravely on, drawing 
her ragged cloak clocer around her and 
calling in clear, childish tones,—‘‘Violets, 
sweet violets, who will buy my violets ?”’ 

It had been a stormy day, and she had 
gained but little; only a Bonne crossing 
the street on an errand had given her a 
sous, and just now a concierge closing 
his doors for the night had tossed her a 
penny, muttering, ‘‘Mon Dieu! What 
ashame to allow children to wander in 
the streets at night.’ 

The freezing rain beating upon her 
face, the fierce north wind bois'erously 
tossing her loosened hair, had forced her 
to seek the shelter of a ‘‘ porte cochere,”’ 
when suddenly a blaze of light from an 
opening door,—a man came out, almost 
falling over the crouching child; ‘‘ Ah, 
what have we here?’’ exclaimed acheery, 
pleasant voice. ‘*A child! out alone in 
such a night!” Stooping down, he raised 
the frail form in his sheltering arms and 
carried her to his apartments on the floor 
above. 

Drawing the worn shoes from her wet 
feet, and tenderly chafing the little, half- 
frozen hands in his warm clasp, he noted 
the sensitive trembling of the childish lips 
and the wonderful beauty of her pleading 
eyes. ‘*You must be cold, my poor 
child. Where did you come from?” 

The instinct of childhood is unerring. 
The man’s friendly voice, his pleasant 
smile, and the kindly look in his face 
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inspired her with a feeling of safety and 
protection. Confidingly leaning agairst 
his knee, she said : 

‘*T am grandpa’s darling. The dear 
grandpa had nothing to eat this night, 
he is old and Jame, and no one to care 
for him but Meta. Please buy my flowers, 
monsieur, and let me go to him; he will 
be waiting.” 

The child was so lovely; her delicate, 
oval face framed in a mass of loosely 
twisted gold, her wonderful eyes beryl- 
tinted like the waves of the sea when 
touched by laughing ripples of sunshine, 
her skin that pale apple-blossom pink so 
rarely seen except in children of the 
NordJand, her uncertain words and sweet 
foreign accent also proclaiming she was of 
Northern birth. 

‘¢Why does your grandpa allow you 
in the streets alone, at night ?’’ 

With a very serious face, she replied : 
‘* He is lame and ill, has no bread this 
night. I stayed late to sell my flowers and 
buy food for the dear grandpa, who is 
cold and hungry.”’ 

‘¢ Are you hungry, my child ?”’ 

‘*Ohb, yes; very hungry.” 

He left the room, and soon returned 
with bread, cold meat and fruits. She 
scarcely tasted what he placed before her ; 
looking up with those lovely, pleading 
eyes, she said: ‘‘MayI take it to the 
dear grandpa?’”’ 

‘¢ Eat what you want, my child. We 
will find more for the grandpa. But 
where do you sell your flowers ?”’ 

‘©On the corner of the Madeleine, 
where all the pretty ladies pass,’’ then, 
with a quivering lip, she added, ‘‘I, have 
sold so little flowers this day.”’ 

«Yu are a brave little girl to stand in 
the streets alone.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no, monsieur; it is not what 
you call brave that fills my heart; it is 
love for the dear grandpa. I am never 
weary or afraid when I can buy the good 
wine and bread for him.”’., 
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*« How old are you, my little one?”’ 

‘«T have of ten years,” she replied in 
her foreign, idiomatic speech, but she 
was So m/gonne and delicate in appearance 
no one would have judged her to be more 
than six. 

‘¢ And your mammi,—where is she ?”’ 

‘‘In Heaven; when they killed my 
p2p2, she went to Heaven with him, and 
left no one with the dear grandpa, but 
Meta.”” A sudden look of pain clouding 
her face, as springing up she said,—‘‘ I 
am forgetting the dear grandpa, and he 
never forgets me. Now I am warm. 
Please buy my flowers, monsieur, and let 
m2 g0.” 

‘*No, wait a moment, 
you.”’ 

Tenderly folding her in a fur-lined 
cloak hanging near, he carried her down 
to the door, aad calling a cab they were 
son rolling away to the address the child 
had given him,—a basket of fooi for the 
dear grandpa by her side, but her tray of 
violets rested on the table, where she had 
placed them, their breath very sweet in 
that warm, lighted room. 

Tne comfort of food and warmth, after 
her long tramp through the cold and rain, 
combined with the late hour, had made 
the child verydrowsy. Her weary hands 
hung limp and motionless by her side, 
her head drooped lower and lower,—- 
finally rested on his arm; she wa; fast 
asleep. He now saw how wondrously 
beautiful she was. The curve of her del- 
icate cheeks, the thin, sensitive nostrils, 
the tenier, rose-hued mouth, the tum- 
bled mass of loosely twisted gold, all made 
a picture indescribably lovely, as seen by 
the fitful light of the street lamps. 

Artist by profession, and esthetic in all 
his tastes, her beauty and childlike inno- 
cence touchei him beyond expression. 
He drew her closer to him with a fond 
cares3, smoothed the tumbled hair from 
her brow, wound the glintiag curls around 
his fingers, folded the warm cloak closer 
about the fragile little form, and won- 
dered how this rare exotic could have 
bloomed in the streets of Paris. 

Raymond Colston was an American 
artist, studying in Paris. His father, a 
rich banker of New York, gave him un- 
limited command of money, but, devoted 
to his profession, he worked more dili- 


I will go with 


gently than half the poor students of that 
gay city. H2 had long desired to paintan 
Arora, but had never found a model that 
filled his poetical ideas. Here she was 
before him, the anzel of his dreams, in 
this lovely child. A sudden thought 
came to him, which he determined to 
carry out if p»ssible, and save this little 
waif from the streets. 

Tne carriage had by this time reached 
the poverty-stricken environs of the Rue 
Rochfort, Meta had t» be wakened to 
point out the place. They climbed to 
the fifth story of an apartment house, 
where the child ran forward, and opened 
a door in front of them,— cold and cheer- 
less, no fire, no light except the white 
rays of an electric lamp shining from the 
street below. 

An old man was sitting near the win- 
dow, propped up by pillows, his brow 
etched and furrowed with many wrinkles; 
his dark eyes, the only bits of color in 
his pallid face, shone with the light of 
patience and fortitude; his long white 
hair falling on his shoulders gave him the 
air of a patriarch. The child threw her 
arms around his neck, saying, ‘‘ You dear 
old grandpa, all alone in the cold and 
dark.”’ 

**No, darling, thank God; no longer 
cold and dark now that my sunshine has 
come. I have suffered so much for thee 
this night; my lamb shall never leave me 
again.” 

‘¢ This is the dear grandpa,’’ said Meta, 
with childish grace, turning to her un- 
known friend. , 

‘‘And Iam Raymond Colston. Find- 
ing your little girl out so late, and afraid 
to leave her in the streets, I took the 
liberty of bringing her home.” 

‘‘A chair for the gentleman, Meta,” 
said the old man, feebly attempting to 
rise from his seat. ‘*I thank you for your 
kindness, sir.” Then fondly placing his 
hand on the child’s head, his voice sound- 
ing like a caress, he said, ‘‘I have been 
so frightened for thee this night, my dar- 
ling. Bat where are your flowers? Could 
you sell them this stormy day?”’ 

‘¢ On, yes, see what I have brought you 
in their place,’’ opening the basket con- 
taining bread, meat, fruit, and a bottle of 
ruby-tinted wine. A slight flush rose to 
her cheek, and, turning to Colston, she 
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added, ‘‘ Let him believe you bought my 
flowers; the dear grandpa would not eat 
if he thought it was given him; he like; 
not charity.” 

The old man, apolozizing for his appe- 
tite, voraciously devoured the food set 
before him. Then leaning back with 
saddened dignity, said, ‘‘I am Jansen 
Lavinski, a Polish exile, forced to leave 
my country, seeking home and friends in 
a foreign land. My daughter, Meta’s 
mother, died s2on after the death of her 
husband. My wife quickly followed,— 
when death once enters the door he loves 
to come again,—leaving me and the little 
one all alone. I taught music, and things 
were not so bad with us until I took the 
fever a month ago. It settled in my legs, 
and that is why you found my wee lamb 
out in the streets this bitter night, trying 
toget bread for the helpless old grand- 
father. May God reward you for your 
kindaess to her,—{ cannot—’’ here his 
voice broke into a sob. 


‘Not at all, my dear sir,’’ said Colston, . 


“Tam here to ask a favor of you. Iam 


an artist, have long desired to paint a 


certain picture for the Salon, your little 
gitl is the ideal I have dreamed of. Will 
you allow her to come to my studio asa 
model? I will remunerate you for any 
loss you may suffer by her absence, and 
see that she is protected and well-cared 
for.” He spoke as earnestly and plead- 
ingly as if asking a favor of royalty. 
“You said I was kind to the little one. 
Bz kind to me, and grant my request.”’ 

“Oa, sir, if you will allow me to repay 
you when I am able to work, I will accept 
your offer most gladly, and thank you for 
the thought, and may God bless you for 
your goodness ”’ 

By this time the weary child was again 
asleep. Colston placed a kiss on her rosy 
lips, and with a warm clasp of the hand 
and a cheerful good-night for the old 
gtandpa, he left them until the m >rning. 

In a few days the grandfather was sup- 
plied with every comfort,—some one to 
care for him in Meta’s absence, wh? now 
regularly attended the studio of Colston. 
He guarded her s> carefully from profane 
tyes no one ever saw his little model, and 
when his great picture was placed in the 
Salon, all his brother artists wondered 
where he found those lovely sea-tinted 
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eyes and gold crinkling hair with the 
wonderful red glow upon it. 

* * * * * 


N:arly two years have elapsed. Jansen 
Lavinski, fully recovered from his illness, 
has many pupils. Meta, no lenzer the 
little model, has become the favorite 
pupil of the ‘‘ dear master,”’ as she always 
calls him—developing great talent for 
portrait painting. 

Once again it is winter—the cold, 
somber winter of Paris. Colston is alone 
in his studio; Meta has just gone. He 
had followed her to the door, and, placing 
the kiss of a father—or was it a lover ?— 
on her brow, said : 

‘¢ Good-by, my child, untilto-morrow.” 

He hai b2en painting her picture just 
as he saw her that first night, in her 
ragged cloak and wind-tossed hair. A 
few more touches, and it was finished. 
Bat a strange fancy seemed to pos-ess him 
this dark, wintry day. Lighting a 
lamp, he placed himself before a mirror, 
and critically examined the handsome 
face he saw there, with its broad, open 
brow, ani short, clustering curls, where 
not a thread of silver mingled with the 
golden-brown. 

‘¢She will be a wondrously beautiful 
woman,’’ he murmured; then, with a 
mocking smile, continued: ‘* When she 
is eighteen I will be thirty—an old man. 
Bat she will never think of me except as 
a father.” 

Just then he saw something on the 
floor; it was a knot of rose-colored rib- 
bon, which had bound Meta’s hair. He 
could not tell why he picked it up, held 
it a long time in his hand, turning it 
around his fingers, then tenderly laid it 
away—until to-morrow. That to-morrow 
nevercame. In two hours he wa; on his 
way to America, summoned by a telegram 
from the bedside of his dying father. 

When Meta came next day, the atelier 
was closed, the master goae. She re- 
turned again and again, always to receive 
the same answer, ‘‘ No news;,’’ until one 
day a letter came, ordering his furniture 
to b2 packed and stored. His father was 
dead, aid business would detain him in 
America a year, p2rhaps loager. 

Poor M:ta! her heart seemed to stop 
beating and leap into her throat. Ina 
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paroxysm of tears she returned to her 
grandfather, saying, ‘‘She would never 
see the dear master again.”’ 


* * * * * * 


All Paris knows the hotel of the Count- 
ess Navardrolitch. Its magnificent grounds 
extend to the avenue Gabriel, and its 
massive front doors open on the faubourg 
Sainte Honoré. Broad marble steps lead 
up to a spacious hall ; on each side superb 
reception-rooms. A staircase in the cen- 
ter, of carved wood, conducts to the spe- 
cial apartments of the Countess Navardro- 
litch, or Countess Nadine, as her intimate 
friends called her. Young, beautiful, 
immensely rich, and a widow—she was 
the puzzle and wonder of the Parisian 
world. Presented by the Russian am- 
bassador, the Prince de Z , she was 
received with that distinction society 
always accords to strangers so well recom- 
mended. No one desired to know more 
than what the Prince had said—*‘ that 
she was a Russian of high rank, an aristo- 
crat by birth and wealth.’’ Occupying 
th.s magnificent hotel; entertaining in 
royal style—dinners, musicales, tétes, 
and two or three grand balls during the 
season—the Parisian world was wild over 
the beautiful Countess Nadine Navardro- 
litch. 

And yet this woman, with her wonder- 
ful luminous eyes and gold-glinting hair, 
was an enigma to the fashionable world 
of Paris. Utterly indifferent to the ad- 
miration she excited, she seemed rather 
to repulse than court the adulation lav- 
ished upon her—an eccentricity unpar- 
donable and unknown to these gay 
Parisians. Devoted to art, she soon 
gathered around her all the celebrities of 
the artistic circle, but seemed strangely 
interested in Americans. 

Raymond Colston, who had returned 
from New York and achieved great suc- 
cess in his profession, was chosen to paint 
her portrait, full length, for the Salon. 
Cold and reserved to the crowd of suitors 
who aspired to her hand, attracted by 
her great wealth and beauty, she had re- 
ceived Colston with marked favor from 
the first. Her magnificent equipage was 
often seen standing before the door of his 
studio, and whispers began to circulate 
about the well-known preference of the 
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beautiful Russian Countess for the Ameri- 
can artist. 

Colston received all this with bitter 
irony ; he felt that he, the poor artist, 
was no match for this high- born Russian, 
His father’s wealth had been swept away 
by speculations, leaving a mere pittance 
at his death ; and although Colston had 
greatly prospered since his return to 
Paris, still he was comparatively a poor 
man. And those luminous eyes, s0 
lovely in their brightness; that sweet 
mouth, so tender and tremulous in its 
dreamy smile, should never tempt him, 
No; he might madly, passionately love 
her, but he would never sell himself for 
gold. Was he in love with her? He 
could not tell. Sometimes a glance, a 
tone, would recall a tender memory; 
sometimes a subtle charm would thrill 
him and send his blood tingling, from 
heart to finger-tips, with a wild wish to 
take her in his arms and caress her witha 
love born of years ago. Ah, no! this 
was madness; she could never be any- 
thing more to him than a patron and a 
friend. 

One day when Countess Nadine was 
visiting his studio, she noticed an easel 
which always remained covered. In a 
playful manner she said, ‘*‘ Show me that 
picture you guard so jealously !’’ 

‘It is only a memory, Countess, but 
one I hold very dear; you shall see it,” 
sweeping aside the curtain as he spoke. 
There stood Meta as she looked the first 
night he saw her, her ragged cloak drawn 
close about her, the wind tossing her 
gold glinted hair, and the look of piteous 
entreaty in her wonderful eyes. He had 
never shown this picture to any one be- 
fore, and why he confided in this beauti- 
ful Russian he could not tell, but he soon 
found himself giving an account of his 
meeting with the child, of the dear old 
grandpa, of Meta’s childish grace, and 
his unavailing search for her on his re- 
turn from America. Countess Nadine 
bent lower and lower over the picture 
until her face was almost concealed, as 
she asked in a low voice, ‘‘ Have you 
given upall hope of ever seeing her again?” 

‘‘Yes,” he passiovately exclaimed, 
‘since then another has driven her child- 
image from my heart. I don’t{know that 
I wish to find her.” 
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‘¢ Why not?” exclaimed the Countess. 

‘¢ On account of a silly vow I made the 
last time I saw her.”’ 

«¢ What vow ?” she eagerly demanded. 

‘¢A vow that when she was grown I 
would make her my wife.” 

“Ah!” said the Countess, with a mu- 
sical laugh, “‘ provided she would have 
thee!’ Then turning away with a smile 


on her lips and a strangely happy look in 
her luminous eyes, she added, ‘‘ You 
must be true to your child-love.”’ 


x * x * * * * * 


It was the night of the Countess Na- 
dine’s grand ball, the palace was a blaze 
of light, the reception rooms illuminated 
by electric lamps, the rich coloring of 
flowers and tropical plants making a 
gorgeous setting for the magnificent toi- 
lettes and sparkling jewels of the ladies. 

Raymond Colston merely cast his eyes 
over this scene of splendor, which had 
no charm for him, his heart was filled 
with the thoughts of Nadine. Did she 
care for him? Did she love him? For 
the past few days the tender light in her 
beautiful eyes had thrilled him with wild 
hopes. Ah, no; it was only friendship 
this brilliant woman of society felt for 
the poor artist. Filled with these con- 
flicting thoughts, he wandered through 
the spacious salons, where the orchestra, 
concealed in banks of roses, led the 
trythmic steps of the dancers, and as- 
cended the stairs to the private salon of 
the Countess. Mistaking his way, he 
turned the knob of a door he found 
locked. Just then a servant passing said, 
“‘ Beg pardon, monsieur, but that is the 
private oratory of Madame the Countess. 
No one ever enters there but herself.’ 
Surprised, but too well bred to ask a 
question, he turned away, very curious to 
know what this secret room contained, 
for a man is always curious, éven of 
trifles, in the woman he loves. 

As he descended the stairs, a hand was 
placed upon his arm and a mocking voice 
said, “ Why so serious, my friend ?” 

‘Ah, doctor, is that you? I am re- 
flecting on the means of finding out a 
secret.”’ 

‘* A love secret? better not; it is always 
a dangerous thing,”’ replied the doctor. 

‘Who said anything about love? I 
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only want to know what is behind a 
locked door.’’ 

‘¢ Why, peep through the key-hole, of 
course.’’ 

‘¢ Now, doctor, I know you are jesting, 
but come, let us go and take a glass of 
champagne.”’ 

Dr. Murieux, although young, had a 
world-wide reputation. He was a pupil 
of the celebrated Professor Charcot, and 
had devoted all his time and energies to 
the study of magnetism, which they now 
call hypnotism or suggestion. 

Colston, who was skeptical of all such 
things, said in atone of railery, ‘‘ How 
are your lady patients, doctor ?”’ 

‘¢ Why should I tell you? You would 
never believe the curious results I obtain 
from my poor patients.’’ 

‘¢Parbleu! Do you still believe in 
your theories ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and I can prove them, too; one 
of my patients to-day described a place 
she had never seen or heard of before; 
that is surely a strange experience.” 

‘¢ Now, doctor,’’ said Colston, laugh- 
ing, “‘ do you seriously affirm that one of 
your patients ina hypnotic state can de- 
scribe my room and what it contains ?” 

‘¢I do most positively,”’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ and if you will come to my clinic 
to-morrow morning and bring some little 
object belonging to your chamber, I will 
show ycu.”’ Just then the conversation 
was interrupted, the doctor walking off 
with another friend. 

Raymond Colston, after a moment's 
reflection, quietly returned to the oratory, 
and with the point of his penknife took 
out one of the little gold nails which 
fastened back the portiere of the door, 
carefully placed the fruit of his larceny in 
his card case, thinking he would have a 
good joke on the doctor. 

A few days after this Colston said, 
‘¢ Ma chere Countess, promise to grant 
me the favor I am going to ask you.”’ 

‘¢T dare not,”’ she laughingly replied ; 
who knows what folly may have entered 
your head?”’ 

‘¢ Then you think I am capable of com- 
mitting a folly?” 

*¢ Yes, as you Americans say, I_ think 
you are a little ‘ crack-brained.’ ’”’ 

‘¢ What would you say if I told youl 
was in love?” 
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‘« Ah, that is too commonplace.’’ 

‘‘That I was going to be married ?”’ 
said Colston. 

‘I should pity the unfortunate woman,”’ 
said the Countess, laughing, but the laugh 
was too nervous to be sincere. 

This playful ‘‘ badinage ’’ took place in 
the salon especially devoted to the recep- 
tion of her intimate friends. And never 
did the Countess look more beautiful ; her 
dark eyes were overflowing with brilliancy, 
a soft color burning on her cheeks, the 
open hanging sleeve of her gown reveal- 
ing the beauty of her hands and arms, 
while her manner, very winning and gra- 
cious, was tinctured with a spice of co- 
quetry, as she said, ‘‘ Have you found 
your child love ?”’ 

Colston paid no heed to her question, 
only replied, ‘‘No; it is a favor I am 
going to ask you. I want to see your 
oratory.”’ 

‘¢ Why?” she demanded. 

‘¢T want to know the secret thoughts of 
your heart.”’ 

‘¢ Impossible ; no one ever enters there 
but myself.”’ 


‘*I know it, and that increases my de- 


sire. I beg you will grant me the favor.” 

‘« Never,’’ said the Countess; ‘‘ you last 
of all.’’ 

‘« Suppose I tell you what that sacred 
place contains.”’ 

‘<I will listen to you,” she said, with a 
mocking smile. 

‘¢ A picture before which acrystal lamp 
burns day and night.” 

‘¢ Who told you this ?’’ she demanded 
in a startled tone. ‘‘I wish to know, 
tell me.”’ 

‘¢ Upon one condition,’”’ said Colston, 
‘¢that you will show me this mysterious 
place.’’ 

‘«T agree,” she replied. 

Then Colston related his conversation 
with the doctor, his visit to his clinic next 
day, where one of his patients in a hyp- 
notic trance had described the interior of 
the room, by merely holding the little nail 
he had taken from the door in her hand. 

During this recital the face of the 
Countess expressed many different emo- 
tions, first a touch of anger that her pri- 
vacy had been invaded, then the revolt of 
a woman who sees her cherished secret 
revealed, but all this soon passed. After 


a moment’s hesitation, as if struggling 
with herself, a tender smile came to her 
lips. ‘I will keep my word ; you shall 
see.’’ Then in a voice of great emotion 
she added, ‘‘ You are going to know the 
secret of my life, perhaps of my future 
happiness. I trust to your loyalty and 
honor as a gentleman.” 

Seeing how much she was moved, Col- 
ston begged to renounce his caprice, say- 
ing it was an idle jest. No, she had de. 
cided, and with a light touch of his lips 
on her hand in token of submission, he 
followed her as she proceeded to the door 
and opened it with a key taken from the 
bosom of her corsage. There were no 
windows in the room, it was lighted from 
above; as the somnambulist had de. 
scribed. The panel facing the door was 
occupied by the portrait ofa man. Noth- 
ing could be more lifelike in color and 
execution than this charming picture. 
A crystal lamp suspended from the ceiling 
by chains of gold shed its silvery rays 
upon its rare coloring. With a startled 
exclamation Colston recognized his own 
portrait. 

‘* Nadine,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ dare I~” 

Her only answer was to hide her glow- 
ing face on his breast, her arms crept up 
around his neck, but never a word from 
the fond, tremulous lips but ‘‘ My dear 
master.” 

‘« Meta, my little Meta,’’ cried Colston, 
covering her beautiful face with passionate 
kisses. 

Then came the confusion ot broken 
phrases, interrupted words, half answers 
to half-formed questions, until the expla- 
nation was fully given. A brother of her 
grandfather had come to Paris seeking 
them, bringing a pardon from the Rus- 
sian government. The dear grandpa had 
returned to Warsaw, where he died, leav- 
ing her .in the care of this uncle, who had 
arranged her marriage with Count Navat- 
drolitch, a man old enough to be her 
father, but she had no power to reiist. 
Fortunately her unhappiness was of short 
duration. He was killed by a fall from 
his horse two months after his marriage. 
Rich, a widow, and mistress of her owt 
actions, she had returned to Paris, found 
the ‘‘ dear master,’’ but womanly modesty 
had prevented her from revealing herself 
until she was sure of his love. 
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With faithful memory and loving touch 
she had painted his portrait, placed it in 
that sacred shrine, her oratory, where she 
had knelt night and morning praying for 
the ‘‘dear master,’’ and if she ever found 
him—a roguish light came to her eyes as 
she added, ‘‘ You see I also made a silly 
vow.” 

‘sWhich we will both keep,’ said 
Colston, sealing the compact on her beau- 
tiful lips. 

A month later all Paris witnessed the 
marriage of the Russian Countess and the 
American artist. It was an expected 
sequel to this romantic story whispered 
around. 

“A young Russian girl of high rank 
had discovered the picture of a handsome 
cavalier in some old chateau, had taken 
it for her ideal, and in spite of the prayers 


Ciicitas 


and threats of her family had refused all 
other suitors, until forced by orders of the 
Czar to marry an old nobleman; death 
released her, and she had found the ob- 
ject of her dreams, the counterpart of her 
picture, when she met Raymond Cel- 
ston.’’ But no one ever knew the true 
story, not even Dr. Murieux and his 
wanderful clairvoyante. 

t«,The oratory that no longer had a secret 
to conceal became the favorite boudoir of 
the happy Countess. The picture of Meta 
in her ragged cloak and wind-tossed hair 
was placed beside the portrait of her adored 
husband, who, although ‘‘decorated’’ and 
the recipient of every honor the Paris Salon 
could bestow, was always spoken of by 
these gay Parisians as ‘‘ the lucky Ameri- 
can who married the beautiful Russian 
Countess.’’ 


I Dream. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


In the full meaning of that splendid word; 
Its subtle music, which few men have heard 
Though all may hear it sounding through earth’s 
strife, 
Its lofty heights by mystic breezes kissed, 
Lifting their lovely peaks above the dust; 
Its treasures that no touch of time can rust; 
Its emerald seas, its dawns of amethyst ; 
Its certain purpose, its serene repose ; 
Its usefulness that finds *no hour for woes— 
That is my dream of life. 


dj HAVE dreams, I sometimes dream of life, 


Yes, [have dreams. I oftimes dream of love, 
As radiant and brilliant as a star— 
As changeless, too, as that fixed light afar 
That glorifies vast worlds of space above, 
Strong as the tempest when it holds its breath 
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Before it burst in fury—and as deep 
As the unfathomed seas, where lost worlds sleep, 
And sad as birth, and beautiful as death; 
As fervent as the fondest soul could crave, 
Yet holy as the moonlight on a grave— 
This is my dream of love. 


Yes, yes, I1dream, One oft recurring dream, 
Is beautiful and comforting and blest,° 
Complete with certain promises of rest, 

Divine content, and happiness supreme, 
When that strange essence, author of all faith, 

That subtle something that cries for the light 

Like a lost child that wanders in the night, 
Shall solve the mighty mystery of death, 

Shall find eternal progress or sublime 

And satisfy slumber for all time— 

This is my dream of death. 





By Carriage to Pike’s Beak. 


BY NELLIE D. S. GRAHAM. 


OR several 

days we had, 

with especial 

attention, long- 

ingly contem- 

plated the 

‘“‘Rockies.” 

How the moun- 

tains change 

with different 

phases of the 

weather! Now, 

Ne covered with 

a rosy tinge, when the morning sunlight 

smiles on them; now exhibiting every 

shade of green under the noon - day 
glare ! 

Again, when King Sol’s face is hidden, 
they tower up, seemingly unapproachable, 
cloaked in a mantle of deepest purple, 
and when the silvery moon sofily shed 
her soft radiance over the valleys, the 
mountains seemed to stand guard—*‘‘ the 
solemn dark sentinels of the silent night.” 

Sometimes there was rain on the moun- 
tains, then they were covered with a thick 
mist, and the heavy low booming of the 
distant thunder would suggest the old 
legend of Rip Van Winkle, while the 
vivid flashes of lightning presented a 
picture of wierd beauty. Then again 
there was snow, and even to the naked 
eye the heavy white snowflakes falling 
were visible. Then the aspect of Pike’s 
Peak changed, and when the sun’s rays 
touched the Peak, after such a storm, it 
revealed the mountain veiled in a crystal 
robe which sparkled like a cloth of 
diamonds. 

The day dawned when our party of 
seven were to make the ascent. We were 
up with the sun, and as we eagerly gazed 
from our windows at the day, we found it 
was clear and all that our hearts could 
desire. The time passed rapidly as we 
breakfasted and gathered together our 
extra wraps. At eight o’clock the clatter 
of hoofs woke the echoes of the silent 
street as, with a grand flourish, our large, 
four-seated carriage, drawn by four stout 
horses and driven by a typical Rocky 


Mountain driver, drew up at the Clif 
House, Manitou. haat 

When all were comfortably seated, Dick 
cracked his long whip, and with his 
Sombrero flapping in the morning breeze, 
and our friends waving us a noisy fare- 
well, we started on our trip. 

It was in the month of July, and bade 
fair to be a warm day for Manitou. Our 
horses seemed to catch the infectious 
feeling of unrestrained joy with which 
we breathed the pure air and enjoyed the 
wonderful scenery, for they moved off 
with a will! 

The Ute Pass, which formerly was an 
old Indian trail and almost impassable, 
but which has been widened into a road- 
way by the expenditure of about twenty 
thousand dollars, connects Manitou with 
Cascade, which is also reached by the 
Colorado Midland R. R. 

This is a magnificent road, upon one 
side of which looms up forbidding rocks 
and mountains, on the other side runsa 
little tumbling mountain stream. A mile 
from Manitou, at a curve in the road, one 
catches the first glimpse of the Rainbow 
Falls, a rippling, glittering fall of foamy 
water, from which the colors of the rain- 
bow flash in the rays of the noontide sun. 
This is a favorite walk from Manitou, and 
many are the hours spent in dreaming at 
this enchanted spot. 

After the Falls have faded from view 
we follow Ute Pass, sometimes seeming 
to drive fairly into the solid rock; again 
crossing and recrossing the mountain 
stream that flows so cheerfully over its 
stony bed, until we stop to change horses 
about a mile below Cascade. This road 
is on a ten per cent. grade; but Dick, 
when interrogated, scornfully remarked, 
‘‘Huh! wa’t till we get started, will 
your”’ 

After four fresh horses have replaced our 
tired animals we are off again. Crossing 
the Colorado Midland R. R. track we 
dash gayly through Cascade, a prominent 
summer resort in the cafion from which 
it is named. Here are found two hotels 
(one, an elegant new one, is named from 
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Helen Hunt’s book Ramona), a lake, a 
fountain, tennis courts, dancing pavilion, 
and most varied and wild scenery. Many 
are they that seek health and enjoyment 
through the summer season at this charm- 
ing resort. 

Now begins the romantic part of the 
drive! On we plunge through dense 
forests of fragrant spruce and pine, now 
passing between jagged rocks and again 
close to the dizzy precipice. Near here 
is the Devil’s Leap, a precipice twenty- 
five hundred feet high. Then we bowl 
over grassy courts, thickly covered with 
beautiful flowers, and anon under over- 
hanging bowlders that threaten to fall 
down upon and crush us. 

As we drive briskly along, Dick, our 
driver, points out the objects of interest 
tous. Dick himself is a most picturesque 
object. He has driven, man and boy, 
in these Rocky Mountains for twenty-five 
years. ‘Tall, firmly knit, and strong as 
a young ox; he has a humorous expres- 
sion on his tanned countenance, and his 
small blue eyes twinkle as he tells us 
tales of startling adventure that happened 
‘‘right in these ’ere mountings, mum.”’ 
He wears a loose flannel shirt, leather 
breeches, and a flapping Sombrero of 
huge proportions covers a mat of sandy- 
colored hair. As we progress upward, 
Dick’s spirits rise accordingly, and his 
stories grow more improbable. 

Here is the grave of the great Ute 
Chief, and we get down there to examine 
the flowers. We found the dainty blue- 
bell, the graceful co'umbine, the pale 
yucca, and the three-cornered mountain 
lily in profusion, combined with yellow, 
pink, and purple varieties, whose names 
I could not learn. 

After resuming our seats, we drove 
through forests of ‘‘ quaking aspens,”’ 
which grow near timber line. One 
curious thing in these forests is the 
fire-weed, a plant bearing pink slender 
flowers, which grows at this altitude 
wherever there has been a fire. Often 
the trees are burned down, and over the 
charred remains this hardy plant grows, 
forming a beautiful pink shroud. 

Until we reached this altitude we had 
all felt the heat considerably, but now 
light wraps are donned. Almost before 
we know it the Half Way House is 


reached. We dismount here and lunch 
in the rude frame house, where two sturdy 
mountaineers serve us with strong coffee, 
huge slices of bread and apple pie, while 
fresh horses are being harnessed to our 
vehicle. 

Then ‘‘all ready’’ from Dick and we 
clamber in, Now the steep part of the 
road commences, and after we reach 
timber line, which is but a few minutes 
climb above Half Way House, our road 
winds backward and forward, ever up- 
ward, forming a perfect ‘‘W,”’ and at a 
twenty-five per cent. grade. 

Just as we turned the curve above 
timber line, we stopped to gaze in awed 
silence at the view that stretched out 
hundreds of miles before us. We were 
upon a mountain spur called Grand View, 
and the scene before us beggars descrip- 
tion. From here can be seen, as Dick 


rapidly pointed them out to us, Colorado 
Springs, eight thousand feet below us; 
Denver, seventy-five miles north ; Pueblo, 
fifty miles south; the course of the Ar- 
kansas and the smoke from the Sante Fé 
R. R., ninety miles away. 

Dick, in his inimitable speech, as he 


indicates with his whip the edge of the 
mountain where two abrupt rocks rear 
their stately heads, tells of the Indian 
girl and her white lover—who, pursued 
by her father (the great Ute Chief, whose 
grave he had pointed out to us below) 
rather than be separated from each other, 
had thrown themselves off of this steep 
prominence and perished on the rocks. 
The place is called Lover’s Leap. When 
Dick saw that we could not repress a 
shudder at his blood-curdling narrative, 
he chuckled a little, and then chirped to 
the horses and on we went. 

It was growing very cold. All vegeta- 
tion had vanished, and our road wound 
up among the rough bare rocks. Only 
a few wee little purple flowerets, with 
a peculiarly sweet odor, grew in the 
crevices, protected from the cold. Now 
shawls, fur capes and blankets, were 
hurriedly put in use. How the wind 
whistled and how bitterly cold it was! 
Then we stopped at a snowbank, ten feet 
high, and reaching forth took handfuls 
of it, and rolling it into soft balls threw 
them playfully at one another; but, despite 
the novelty of snow-balling in July, we 
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did not keep up the exercise very long, 
as it was cold. 

There were a few more miles of steady 
climbing, and at last the summit of the 
Peak was reached. It is formed of rocks 
heaped about in lavish profusion. A 
little square stone house marks the center 
of the summit, but the government Signal 
Service has been discontinued. Into the 
stone house we all trooped, eager to get 
to the stove, but were warned to keep 
away, as the heat often made one ill. 

So we registered our names in the 
great register book, and spent a half hcur 
looking far below at the seven lakes, and 
at the mountain peaks in the distance. 
We scrambled over the rocks, snow-balled 
and laughed, utterly unmindful of the 
fact that we were 14,147 feet above the 
level of the sea, and near, apparently 
very near, the blue dome of heaven. As 
we stood there some one suggested a 
song, and ‘‘Our Country ’tis of Thee”’ 
rang cheerily out, but we did not sing 
very long. One’s breath is apt to give 
out very quickly at that altitude ! 

Suddenly there was a whistle from Dick. 
We hurried to the little stone house; 
and as we drank our coffee, preparatory 
to starting the descent, we watched 
the cog-wheel engine pulling its precious 
freight of souls to the Peak. How nobly 


it climbed! Truly that is a wonderful 
railroad. Then, as we were comparing 
the works of God with the works of man, 
‘* All aboard!’’ from Dick roused us, and 
we were off on the wild ride down’ the 
mountai"s. 

How those horses flew, and how our 
marvelous driver swung us around the 
sharp curves and corners! It fairly took 
our breath away. Down, ever downward, 
faster and faster, sped our almost winged 
steeds, until we reached the Half Way 
House, where a breathless stop for change 
of horses was made, and then the wild 
ride began again. 

Soon we reached the land of summer, 
and wraps were tossed aside. On we 
rushed, stopping beyond cascade for the 
last relay of horses, and then, in an 
incredibly short space of time, we were 
back in Manitou, being welcomed by our 
friend at the Cliff House. We had made 
the drive of forty six miles in eleven 
hours, and used twenty horses, with 
only one hour's rest, during the entire 
trip. 

Standing on the piazza at the cliff we 
reverently bared our heads as we gazed 
in veneration at the grand old Peak. 
Tired and weary, yet overpowered and 
awed, were we, with the greatness and 
omnipotence of the eternal God. 


The Caskets. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 
PORTIA (aside, while Bassanio considers of his choice.) 


For if you love for wealth, you love not me. 


| AM in one of them—choose not the gold, 


Seek the deceitful riches of the sea: 
The coral groves, the pearlsit’s waters hold. 


I am in one of them—choose not the silver, 
For if you beauty love, you love not me. 
Go woo the wanton to whom sun or tree, 

Poets and men, are equal—woo the river. 





I am in one of them—and two'are sped ! 
Lover for love’s own sake, you shall find me! 
What has been love’s, forever love’s will be-- 

If he slip now? See! He unlocks the lead 





Happy New ¥ear! 


BY EMMA C. HEWITT. 


HE snow fell 
quickly and 
drifted heav- 
ily. The 
wind swirled 
and howled 
and _ shriek- 
ed until it 
seemed as 
if demons 
were surely 
abroad. It 

was New Year’s eve and all the city seemed 
astir spite of the inclement weather, for 
the holiday festivities were still in full 
swing, and to-morrow would be New 
Year’s day, and in many homes the busiest 
preparations were going on forthis glad new 
time of brighter hopes and newresolutions. 

But apart from all this busy hurrying 
to and fro, sat a mother in her bare little 
room. Before a fireless stove she sat, her 


head in her thin, white hands, despair 


written deep upon her face. Bitter 
thoughts filled her heart—-no, not bitter, 
but those saddest of all thoughts which 
come to a mother when all hope is gone, 
and she sees her children slowly starving 
and freezing before her very eyes. 

She has no fire to-night for to-morrow 
the babies will need it all, bless their dear 
hearts! and she—well, she has been cold 
before and can stand it better than they. 
But the next day! A shudder ran over 
the mother as she thought of the bare 
room, the still barer closet, and the fuel 
that would last but one more day. 

“I cannot endure it!’’ She cried in 
her agony. ‘*God is cruel to let me 
sufferso for onesmall fault! Iloved himso! 
I loved himso! and father had mother— 
James had no one but me! Oh, my darling, 
my darling, was I wrong to leave my 
home for the noblest man in the world, 
when the only fault you had was your 
poverty?” and she raised her eyes in 
appeal to space. Her fixed eyes seemed 
to see something or her strained ears hear 
something that comforted her, and for a 
few moments all was forgotten. She was 
no longer a despairing widow, with three 


helpless children, but a happy wife in a 
tiny, cozy home where all was warmth 
and brightness and beauty and love. 

But a sudden more violent shriek of the 
wind brought her to herself, and as the 
full force of her circumstances forced 
themselves upon her, she fell back into 
her old despairing attitude. 

‘¢ They will die before my eyes, and 
Iam powerless to help them,’’ she moaned, 
‘‘except—except’’ her wan face grew 
paler—‘‘can 1? must 1?”’ she whispered 
to herself. ‘‘If I do,’’ she added in a 
savage whisper ‘‘it shall not be in their 
way! What are these women that they 
think I will put my babies, my treasurers 
that have never known a harsh word, in 
one of their homes Homes they call 
them. I told them I'd rather see them 
starve. How they stared at me, these 
fine ladies with their silks and satins,’’ 
and she laughed grimly. ‘‘We can’t do 
anything for you if you persist in keeping 
these children with you,’’ she mimicked, 
then her mood changed, and she threw 
herself upon the floor and sobbed and 
moaned and clutched at the bare boards. 

Suddenly a resolve came to her. She 
would part with the children, if possible, 
for their sakes, but it should be as she 
said, in her own way. Creeping in among 
the three little ones, softly whispering 
sweet words, she said to herself—‘* God 
knows! perhaps it is the last time! Oh, it 
is hard, hard!’’ Exhausted nature 
asserted itself, and in a few moments she 
was in a heavy sleep. 

New Year’smorning broke clear, and not 
nearly so cold as one might have expected 
from the storm of the night before. When 
the three little Stones awoke, they found 
a more cheerful fire than they had seen in 
their stove for several days. ‘‘It is for 
the last time, perhaps,’’ the mother had 
murmured, as she built it, ‘‘and it willi 
not matter for me when they are gone.”’ 

‘¢ Come, birdies,’’ she said ; ‘‘ come get 
up and dress quickly now. After break- 
fast mamma wants you to dosomething for 
her.” A rush and a scramble brought 
the three to their feet. 
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It took but little time to put on their 
scanty patched garments, but when they 
were dressed, to their mother they had 
never looked prettier. 

‘¢Surely,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ any 
one might be proud to take any of them, 
the darlings! Oh, thank God, that lam not 
obliged to choose which one I will part 
with! It must be as He wills.’ q 

‘* Now, Felix, dear,’’ she said in a voice 
that she strove in vain to steady, ‘‘ you 
and Fritz must hold fast to little Rosa’s 
two hands. I am going to take you to 
where the big houses are, then I want you 
to sing.” Poor woman! this then was 
her plan! She would take them to some 
big houses, where possibly the childless 
and wealthy might be attracted by her 
children’s voices to look at their sweet 
faces, and so looking, wish to take them 
for their own! Poor little mother! how 
wild, how useless was such a scheme, 
there was none to tell her ! 

‘«Sing?” said Felix, the eight-year- 
old, opening his big blue eyes in wonder, 
‘‘ what shall we do that for, mamma? And 
what shall we sing ?”’ 

‘¢ It is New Year’s day, dear,’’ answered 
she hurriedly, ‘‘ people often do this on 
New Year’s day.”’ 

Mamma said so, and it must be all right, 
but to Felix it seemed a queer proceeding. 
Beside he should be so afraid. 

‘« Qh, no, dearie,”’ pleaded the mother, 
‘‘ think that »amma wants you to do your 
best, and that will give you courage. Oh, 
do try dear—do try ! It will make mamma 
so happy !’’ she urged in feverish eager- 
ness. 

Thechildren had neverseen their mother 
so excited. They did not knowher so. 

Felix, with his added years, had divined 
something of the state of things, but the 
other two were happy-go-lucky little 
things, and though they knew that they 
were not so warm as they would like to 
be, and that they were often hungry, they 
learned to take things as a matter of 
course, and saw little or nothing of the 
despair that grew in the mother’s eyes 
from month to month as one valuable 
after another was sold to keep the wolf 
from the door, and now there were so few 
left! Only a paltry ring or two and one 
tiny gold chain that was dearer almost 
than her life. 


But Felix was old enough to remember 
when all had been so different, and day 
by day he grew more thoughtful as he 
silently watched the mother he almost 
worshipped. He saw the pain growing in 
her eyes, but never spoke—and now had 
come this New Year’s morning when she 
had asked them to sing. Felix’s heart 
grew sick with an undefined dread as he 
looked in his mother’s face when she 
urged him to sing. 

‘«Will you come too, mamma?” he 
asked, gravely. 

‘‘T will follow,’’ she answered. “] 
will not be very far away. But sing!” 
she cried quickly, with her very soul 
in her voice, ‘‘ sing for your lives!” 

Felix regarded her wistfully, and the 
four left the house in silence, little Rosa 
between the two brothers, chattering like 
a magpie, the mother following silently. 

A short walk brought them to the 
more prosperous parts of the city. Alas! 
that the wretched, forsaken and desolate 
should be so near, and so unknown ! 

Mrs Stonehalted. Directly round the 
corner was one of the largest hotels in the 
city. She knew its luxury well, for in it 
she had spent the first few months of her 
married life, when, but for the dear old 
home she had left behind her across the 
water, life would have seemed a very 
heaven. This was the place for their 
first effort. A few hurried directions and 
the children were out of her sight. 

‘¢ What shall we sing, mamma?” Felia 
had asked, pale to the lips with the emo- 
tions that surged him—the almost uncon- 
trollable shyness only overcome by his 
almost idolatrous love for his mother. 

‘¢ Sing— ‘We Three Kings of Orient 
are, Bearing Gifts we Traverse Afar,”’ and 
then ‘Silent Night: Holy Night,’ but oh, 
sing out/ do sing out! so that people 
may hear you!’ And with a murmured 
prayer she hurried them round the cornet. 

A moment later she heard their clear 
childish voices rising higher and higher, 
till to her distorted fancy they seemed 
topierce the very sky. ‘Surely, surely,” 
she murmured to herself excitedly, ‘ 
will hear my babies’ voices and send 
them help !”’ ; 

In the hotel the guests were moving 
slowly from their late breakfast to their 
rooms again. Congratulations and merry 
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greetings were exchanged, and each 
laughingly turned his or her own way, 
when suddenly, hark! clear upon the 
frosty air rose the carol 


«Silent night! Holy night! 
Allis calm! All is bright 
Round yon virgin mother and child, 
Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace.” 


‘What is it?’’ they cried with one 
voice, and flocked to the window. 

‘Oh the darlings,’’ cried one gushing 
young lady. 

“Dirty little imps!” ejaculated her 

‘companion, a youth of to-day. ‘* What 
business has any one to go round looking 
blue like that on New Year’s day, and 
making people feel uncomfortable !”’ 

An indignant look from all around 
crushed the youth, and he subsided. 

As they stood listening there slowly 
approached the window a tall fine-look- 
ing man, upon whose arm there leaned a 
pale, delicate woman with snow-white hair. 

‘‘ What is it ?’”’ she asked, listlessly. 

“Oh some children singing in the 
street !’” 

‘Ts that all?’”’ and she was about to 
sink back in her chair, but her husband, 
who was constantly in hopes of finding 
something to arouse her, gently moved 
her toward the window. ‘‘ Let us look 
at them, my dear,”’ said he, softly. 


“ Christ the Lord, 
By all adored, 
Forever,” 


came clear as the piping of a lark. The 
lady turned white as a sheet and leaned 
heavily upon her husband’s arm. No 
need to urge her now ! 

‘‘ Geoffrey, did you hear that?’’ she 
asked in a hoarse whisper, as she pressed 
eagerly forward. The wondering guests 
fell back before the woman’s eager face. 
One look! awildcry, ‘Oh, Geoffrey! I 
knew it. Iknew it! It’s little Lisa, my 
little Lisa ; bring her to me!’ and she fell 
heavily to the floor unconscious. 

Instantly all was confusion, and in 
Tunning hither and thither, working over 
the unconscious woman, the children 
were entirely forgotten by all save the 

outh of the period, who ran out shame- 
cedly, as if afraid that some one would 
¢him doakind act, and hustled Felix 


and Rosa into the hall, while Fritz scam- 
pered back to tell their mother that a 
gentleman had said that a lady wanted 
to see them. 

By this time Mrs. Valentine had been 
carried up stairs to her room, and con- 
sciousness was beginning to return. 

‘Oh, Liza, darling,’”” she murmured, 
opening her eyes and closing them again. 
‘*Mamma had such a dreadful dream. 
She thought that her baby was a grown 
woman, and had gone away. Come and 
kiss me, dear ?”’ 

But gray-eyed Rosabell only opened 
her eyes wide and stared at the strange 
lady.” 

‘¢ Come, dear,’’ said the gentleman, 
gently, taking the child by the hand. 
‘¢Won’t you come?’”’ He hoped, he 
hardly knew what. 

‘¢Me not Liza—me Rosabell ’tone.’’ 
answered the child, indignantly. 

The old gentleman paled to the lips, 
and he, too, was almost overcome. 

‘¢ Where is your mother, child?” de- 
manded he, almost fiercely of Felix. 

‘«*She’s ’round the corner waiting for 
us,’’ replied the boy, with dignity. ‘I 
think we’d better go now. She must be 
very cold by this time. She has been 
standing there so long.’ 

Felix began to think he had got into a 
very queer place. All the people must be 
crazy. Here was an old lady calling his 
sister Rosa, ‘‘ Liza,’’ and here was an 
old gentleman, who rushed out without 
his hat, the minute that he told him that 
his mother was cold. 

And Mrs. Stone watched and waited, 
feeling sure that something good had hap- 
pened to her children. 

A quick; sharp step, struck upon her 
numbed senses, and she instinctively drew 
back, as from a blow, but a moment later— 

What need to write more? You have 
known it for some time, of course. The 
reader always knows how such things are 
going to turn out. 

Suffice is to say, that before many 
months, the old light was restored to 
Liza’s eyes; and Felix, lost gradually, the 
old, sad look, and grew to look like other 
boys. But he never lost his thoughtful air, 
and he and his mother were dear friends 
always, for they had suffered together 
much, before that ‘‘ Happy New Year.’ 

















Charity Ann. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


BY M. A. MAITLAND. 


f HE little clock 

_ in Christy Mc- 

Kay’s kitchen 

‘(an ancient 

» ‘‘waf at the 

wa’’’) had just 

struck eleven, 

and yet the old 

couple lingered 

at the fireside. 

It was not often 

that this late 

hour found 

them out of bed; for to them, as to all 

old people who ‘‘in the sweat of their 

faces have eaten bread,’’ the early morn- 

ing hours brought only wakefulness. It 

may have been that the rheumatism had 

made Christy’s joints a little stiffer than 

usual, and so she was unwilling to stir, 

or it may have been that they waited by 

the fireside, bright and cheery, to see the 

old year out and the new year in, or it 

may have been that the conversation had 

proved more interesting than ordinary ; 

but whatever was the reason 11 P.M. found 

Donald McKay and his wife Christy still 
out of bed. 

There was a lull in the colloquy for a 
few minutes after the clock had sounded 
the hour, when, at some unexpected noise, 
Christy started and listened with her ear 
inclined toward the door. Yes, there it 
was again, a little knock, sure enough. 

For a moment they looked at each 
other in a hesitating sort of way, not 
from fear surely, but they had just been 
speaking of a long absent, and, for all 
they knew, dead son, their youngest born, 
wild, willful Roderick ; and some thought 
seemed to cross their minds simultane- 
ously, a what if, it might have been. 

‘Gang to the door, man; I’m unco 
stiff in the joints the nicht;” said 
Christy, seeing Donald made no effort 
to move. 

Donald could at first scarcely discern 
the small figure that stood in the darkness 
beyond the doorsteps. 


‘* Weel, wha are ye, and what do ye 
want at this time o’ nicht?”’ he said, 
bending down and looking into the little 
face. 

‘*Do you want a servant,’’ inquired 
the mite, in a trembling voice. 

*‘A servant! What to dae, my bairn?” 

‘* To work.” 

‘‘And whaur’s the servant, pray?” 

‘“¢T'm her.”’ 

‘*You, you a servant! How auld are 
ye ? ” 

‘¢T’m eight.” 

‘¢ And what can ye dae?”’ 

‘¢QOh, Jots o’ things. I can wash dishes, 
and scrape pots, and peel tawties, and 
mind the babies, and everything.” 

By this time Christy had hobbled to 
the door, lamp in hand, and interrupted 
the conversation by saying to her guid 
man, ‘‘Why dinna ye tak the bain- 
inside?’’ Sure enough ; but in his worn 
derment Donald had not thought of such 
a thing; and even after the girl had 
passed him to the chair, drawn by 
Christy to the fireside, he stood gaping 
with his hand on the open door and 
an amused look on his honest face. 

‘*Come in, my man,’’ said Christy 
rather testily, ‘‘and shut the door; the 
bairn’s cold and hungry too, I’ll war- 
ran’,’’ 

‘¢ Whaur did you come frae ?’’ inquired 
Christy, when their visitor had dispatched 
a generous ‘‘ piece’’ and a cup of milk. 

‘¢ Awa’ there,’’ answered the girl, wav- 
ing her hand in the direction from whence 
she came. 

‘« Frae the toon ?’”’ 

A nod was the only answer, for she 
feared that the knowledge of the place 
from which she had come would prove 
a barrier in the way of securing the 
‘‘work”’ so earnestly desired. And, in- 
deed, by the look with which Christy 
regarded her, one could have easily be- 
lieved that the woman was propounding 
the old question, ‘‘Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?’’ 
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‘Do your folks ken that you’re awa’ 
frae hame ?”’ 

‘©No; I ran awa’.’’ 

‘Ye ran awa! I jist thocht that; 
and your puir mither’s likely distracht 
about ye!” 

“T’ye nae mither; 
Peters.”’ 

‘«¢ And wha’s she, pray ?”’ 

‘¢] dinna ken; she took me frae ¢he 
hoose to work and mind the babies; but 
I wouldna steal tre tawties oot o’ Lowe's 
gairden ’cause the leddie at the Sabbath- 
school tauld Jamie Dick that we’d be pit 
in the big fire if we stole, and Jenny said 
she'd tan my hide if I cam’ hame withoot 
them; so I jest left the basket at the hole 
in the dyke and ran awa’.”’ 

‘‘Losh me! she must be a bad hizzy. 
What’s your name ?”” 

‘¢ Ann,” 

‘¢ Ann what ?”” 

“ Just Ann ”’ 

‘You marm hae some ither name than 
that; everybody has twa names. Did 
ye niver hear your ither ane?”’ 

‘Oh, aye! but I dinna like it. It’s 
only the alley loons that ca’ me that.’’ 

‘‘Weel, we canna help oor names; if 
your father wasna ashamed o’t ye needna 
be.” 

“‘We hadna ony father at the hoose. 
Jamie says the ’ch art in heaven father is 
my father tae, but I dinna ken ’im.” 

> What did ye say the alley loons ca’d 
ye ) 

‘“‘ Charity’ Ann.” 

“Charity Ann! Oh, ye was ta’en 
frae the puirhoose I daursay by that 
Peters woman, to work for her. Was 
that it?” 

Another nod was the only response, for 
she seemed to realize that the confession 
boded no good. ** Poorhouse brats’’ had 
hota very high reputation in the com- 
munity. 

“I fed the babies and carried them 
and put them to sleep,’’ she said, rather 
proudly, as if those accomplishments re- 
deemed, in some measure, the low estate 
from which she sprung. 

‘“‘The babies? How many had she? 
Twins, I suppose.” 

“Yes, lots o’ twins; nine o’ them.” 

Donald and his wife burst out into a 
loud laugh at this information, which 


it’s only Jenny 
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rather startled the tired and sleepy child, 
for she rose from her seat and looked 
around expecting to see what had so 
amused her entertainers. 

‘* She’s likely been ane o’ thae women 
what raise bairns for folk—Jéady fairmers 
they ca’ them,’’ said Christy, after some 
consideration. 

‘¢ That'll jist be it; but see the puir 
thing’s gaun to sleep. I'll fesh my plaid 
and make a bed for her on the settle.” 

‘¢ Wait till I wash her bit feet, see how 
black they are wi’ her lang tramp,”’ and 
kneeling on the floor Christie placed a 
basin of water under the weary little 
trotters. But before she rose again she 
had, like another of old, bathed the feet 
of her guest with tears, for her tender 


heart was touched as she saw the cuts and 


bruises and blisters that told how rough 
and thorny had been the desert path ot 
this little stray lamb. 

Ann was not a pretty child, and the 
garish light of the blazing sun was not 
slow in revealing the fact to those who 
greeted her in the morning. Her face 
had the hard look of one to whom exist- 
ence was a constant struggle—a look that 
the close observer knows so well, and yet 
finds so difficult to describe, a look that 
cannot be redeemed, even by the most 
regular features. Her eyes were gray, 
and in some other face might have been 
called beautiful, but they were too large 
and lustrous to mate with that forlorn and 
hungry look. Her tawny hair was dull 
and straggling, but little wonder at this, 
for it had never known a mother’s gentle 
smoothing—never felt the touch that adds 
a mystic glint to the most uncomely locks.. 
No, Ann was not a pretty child. 

‘‘She reminds me o’ some ane I’ve 
seen afore,’’ said Christy, as she stood 
over the sleeper at sunrise. 

‘¢ Weel, my bairn, did you get a guid 
sleep?’’ were her first words to the still] 
drowsy child, who looked about her as if 
not quite comprehending the situation in 
which she found herself. 

‘«* Aye, deed did I, for there was nae 
babies to rise and gie drors tae.”’ 

‘¢Drops, what kind o’ drops d’ye 
mean ?”’ 

‘¢ The drops that makes them gang to 
sleep when they waken and cry for their 
drinks. I had astring tied to my airm 
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so’s I could rise whenever Jenny pulled. 
See the marks o’t ;’? and the child held 
out her wrist where the red rings were 
only too visible, to the horror and in- 
dignation of Christy’s motherly soul. 

‘¢The limmer!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ we 
maun hae her jailed! The puir wee 
lammies! Did the drops make them 
sleep lang?” 

‘¢ Aye, ower lang sometimes, and then 
Wattie had to pit them in the hole.” 

‘‘Donald,’”’ she cried in righteous 
wrath, ‘‘ come ’ere!’’ and then she re- 
peated the girls words, and held up the 
little skinny arms with their purple cord 
marks. For some minutes their tears fell 
silently to the astonishment of Ann, who 
had not been accustomed to such demon- 
strations of tenderness. 

‘¢ We maun see aboot this,’’ said Don- 
ald, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘sic things 
canna pass.”” And see about it they did, 
as many will remember, for public indig- 
nation ran high at the horrors brought to 
light, though for lack of a ‘‘ missing 
link ’”’ in the chain of evidence, the neck 
of the infamous Jenny escaped the halter. 

A year passed by, and Ann still con- 
tinued the Uttle servant at the crofter’s, 
and a treasure she proved to Christy when 
the rheumatism prevented her from per- 
forming her household duties. Donald, 
too, had lavished on her far more praise 
and affection than usually falls to the lot 
of servants. He seldom went to the city 
without bringing back some trifle of sweets 
or ribbon for Ann; and onecould hardly 
have believed that the plump and rosy 
face was the same one that nestled down 

‘on the settle a year ago. 

It was drawing near bed time, and the 
little group were gathered ’round the peat 
fire, just as we found them a year ago. 
Donald's ‘‘haffets’’ had worn a trifle 
thinner and grayer, and Christy’s joints 
had grown a little stiffer, but otherwise 
things seemed as of old. The trio were 
chatting cheerily when a knock at the 
door—not gentle and timorous as before, 
but loud and imperative, caused a sudden 
break in the conversation, and all eyes 
looked toward the door. 

The little servant was the first to move, 
and on opening it she looked up inquir- 
ingly into the face of the tall stranger. 

‘¢Ts Donald McKay at home?’’ 


Aye, that he is! and his wife Christy, 
too, for her arms are already about the 
stranger’s neck, and the old man’s gtasp 
is tightening, even to painfulness on the 
outstretched hand of his son Roderick, 
For a time not a word was spoken beyond 
the exclamations of joyful surprise from 
the bewildered parents. 

‘¢ Weel, weel, ‘¢his is it/’’ said the 
father, when he had looked long and earn. 
estly into the bearded face. ‘‘i wouldna 
hae kent ye except for your voice ; I kent 
your word in a minute.” 

‘¢T would hae kent him amang a thous. 
an’! Oh! Rory my son, whaur hae ye 
been sae lang ?”’ exclaimed the mother in 
pathetic tones. 

But Rory’s eyes were fixed on the girl, 
and not even the plaintive voice of his 
mother reached his ear. From her face 
they wandered round the room as if in 
search of something, and then back again 
to scan the childish features more closely 
—as if to assure himself of the correct. 
ness of some startling discovery. At last 
he glanced towards his mother and in- 
quired softly—‘‘ Where’s Annie ?”’ 

‘¢ That’s her; but we just ca’ her Aan. 
I suppose somebody tauld you aboot the 
bairn.”’ 

‘¢ Where’s her mither ?”” 

‘¢Oh, we ken naithing aboot her,” 
said Christy, alittle piqued that he should 
be so interested in the girl, when there 
were so many questions to be asked and 
answered. ‘Folks dinna fash themsel’s 
aboot the mithers or the fathers either 0’ 
thae puir-hoose bairns.” 

‘‘Puirhoose !”’ said Rory, incredulously. 

‘Aye, that’s whaur she cam’ frae, puir 
thing, though it’s nae faut o’ her’s. She 
was ta’en oot o’ there by a huzzyo’ a 
woman wha’s name has been banned 
through the hale country ;’’ and Christy's 
wrath rose again to fever heat, as she de- 
tailed all the circumstances that were 
brought to light through the advent of 
the little waif into their home a year age. 
When she had finished her rather garru- 
lous tale, Rory put his elbows on his 
knees, and bowed his head on his hands 
as he exclaimed—‘‘ Oh, mither, I hada 
wife!’’ here his voice was choked for 
few moments. ‘‘I had a wife, a bonnie 
sooth country lassie that I married ten 
years ago, and afore six months gaed by 
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my regiment was ca'd awa to Africa, so I 
had to leave her behind me. In the little 
fightin’ we had I was wounded, and 
keepit as a prisoner, and for a lang time 
thae black devils tortured me in ways I 
canna name, and I couldna get awa frae 
them on account o’ my lame leg. Mony 
a time I prayed that they would shoot 
me, but they kent better than that, for 
they saw that I had astrong body, and 
was likely to get over my hurt, so for 
years I was aslave there. Ane nicht—as 
I lay stretched in my tent after a hard 
day’s work in the fields, an insolent chap 
woke me up with a kick, and ordered me 
to attend to his horse. I was tired and 
sleepy, and the kick was nae gentle ane, 
so 1 grabbed a tent pole and flattened 
him at my feet. 

“Then I got on his horse that was waitin’ 
outside, and awa’ we gaed like the win’. 
I kent something aboot the lie o’ the 
land, so I made my road over the moun- 
tains to the sea, restin’ in the daytime and 
ridin’ a’ night. When I got there I let 
the beast free and crept on board a ship 
that lay in the port ready for sea, thinkin’ 
I would till the captain my story when we 
got oot o’ sight o’ the hateful country. 
But he couldna understand a word I said 
—as he was a Portuguese—but stamped his 
feet as soon as he saw me, and motioned 
to throw me overboard. I showed him 
my lame leg, and let him ken that I had 
been ill-used by the niggers, when his 
wrath cooled off a little. I helped every 
way I could, but I daursay I made a puir 
sailor, for he set me ashore the first chance 
he got, and on an island where they spoke 
in unkent tongues. 

‘But I cannot tell you a’ that happened 
to me afore the English ship cam’ that 
carried me to Portsmouth, where I ga’e 
taysel’ up as a sodger o’ the British Army. 
Of course, I got my dischairge owin’ to 
this limpin’ leg, and I’ll hae a pension as 
long as I live. My first road when I got 
free was too going to oor arld home and 
seek for Annie; but the folk there were 
a’ strangers to me. I heard that her father 
was dead, but couldna hear onything 
aboot my wife. Her brither and sisters 
had never spoken to her since she dis- 
graced them by marryin’ a soljer laddies, 
So lt was nae use gaun tothem. At last 
I heard frae an auld wife that keepit a 
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shoppie near whaur we stayed, that 
Annie saw my name among four cr five 
that died frae the fever, and so she paed 
awa north to seek my fruns, for she was 
in delicate health, and that was a’ I could 
hear aboot her. | 

‘As soon as I could I cam’ here, thinkin’ 
it micht be possible that she was wi’ you 
yet, but she’s never been able to get this 
far. But tha’t her bairn! Oh, mither, 
that’s Annie’s bairn and mine! She’s 
lookin’ at me wi’ Annie’s een; I canna 
be mista’en, / canna be mista’en/”’ and 
the strong man bowed his head upon his 
hands again and wept. 

As may easily be believed there was 
little sleep in the household that night, 
the joy of meeting had been suddenly 
turned into sadness. Thesun had scarcely 
risen when preparations were being made 
for a journey to the city in order to find 
out all that was possible concerning the 
little waif. 

At the Joorhouse they learned that the 
child had been brought from the hospital 
when a few days old. The matron could 
not tell her last name, had never heard it 
since she had charge, tho’ it was likely in 
the books somewhere, but they were likely 
to find out all about it at the hospital, as 
Doctor Gray was very particular about 
such things. 

After much research the following entry 
was found: 

OcTOBER —, 186 . 

‘‘Annie McKay, married ; a daughter.” 


And a day later: 


‘¢ Died Annie McKay, aged 19. No 
friends.”’ 


Rory took his disappointment very 
quietly, he seemed to have anticipated 
how it would turn out since his discovery 
the night before; and so all the pent up 
love of these long and weary years, all 
the love of his fervent highland nature 
was afterwards lavished upon his daughter 
—his Annie’s bairn. What a change for 
the long neglected child, to be so sud- 
denly transplanted from the chilly airs of 
orphanhood into such an atmosphere of 
almost tropical affection. ‘‘ Charity 
Ann’”’ no more, but Love Ann, ‘‘ and the 
greatest of all is Love /” 














Fav’s Masquerade. 


BY ADNA H, LIGHTNER, 


Author of « Under The Chastening ; or, The Pride of The Whittington’s,” etc., etc. 


; Sa HE crimson tints 
of a December 

sunset were grow- 

ing indistinct in 

the western sky, 

faq and already the 
lights were shin- 

| ing in the pleasant 
parlor at Park- 
hurst, where Mrs. Chan- 
dos was discussing the 
coming New Year party 
with her two grown 
daughters. There was 


another, but pretty Fay 
was thought too young 
to be out in society, 
consequently, she was 
considered only a lis- 


tener. 

, ‘‘T am sure, dear, 
that some ah lace on the waist would re- 
lieve the plainness, and not destroy the 
effect at all,’’ suggested Mrs. Chandos, to 
her daughter Kate. 

‘¢ You know, mamma, that it will be 
absurd, and will spoil my dress, but I see 
no other way. Itis too bad, that I am 
so terribly thin,”’ and the frown on Kate’s 
face was not pleasant to see. 

‘¢It is very foolish to find fault now, 
Kate. Why did you take the character 
of Amy Robsart ?’”’ asked Mabel, with a 
knowing smile. ‘‘ Perhaps you think I 
do not know! Well, I do; Fred Gray 
will be gorgeous in the court dress of the 
Earl of Leicester.”’ 

‘¢ How wise you are, sister Mab,’’ re- 
torted Kate, snappishly. ‘‘ Of course, as 
a Gipsy Queen, you are supposed to 
know and foretell all things. I presume 
that you imagine that you are the only 
one who is aware that Roy McElwane 
will take the character of a Highland 
Chief. That is another mistake, equal to 
my own. Roy is but a trifle taller than 
Fay. He will make a very commanding 
chieftain; bat then his cap of crimson 
velvet with its long white feather, and 


sash of plaid, knotted over a tunic of vel. 
vet, will add very much to his appear- 
ance. You can see that I am well-in- 
formed.” 

‘Girls, I would be ashamed to say 
such unkind things. It’s just dreadful, 
when you have such beautiful dresses, and 
are going to the party,’’ reproved pretty, 
rougish Fay, then her lovely face flushed, 
and her blue eyes sparkled with eager- 
ness. ‘*Oh, how I wish I could go! 
Mamma do let me? I could dress as a 
flower-girl—just a simple white dress and 
flowers. Please, mamma ?’’ 

Mrs. Chandos gazed upon her lovely 
child in pitying admiration, and her heart 
relented of its harshness. 

‘No, indeed, Miss Fay!’ declared 
Kate, for she had noted her mamma’s ex- 
pression. ‘‘You are not old enough to 
attend a fancy ball.” 

‘*T should say not!’? agreed Mabel, 
with a scornful toss of her head. ‘‘ You 
are nothing but a child.’’ 

‘* Don’t get excited over such a little 
matter, girls; I can remain at home. I 
expect I do appear young to you. When 
one is twenty-seven or twenty-nine I im- 
agine eighteen would seem quite youth- 
ful to them,”’ and with this parting shot 
of spite, Fay turned away, and hid her 
tears, by looking out the window. 

‘‘Mamma, while we are talking about 
Fay, I want to say that it is shameful the 
way she looks at Roy, and takes every 
opportunity to converse with him. Of 
course, he thinks her a forward little 
chit,’’ said Mabel, sharply. 

‘¢ Jealous, are you, Mab?” taunted Fay, 
turning abruptly from the window, a rosy 
blush staining her face. ‘‘ For shame! 
Why, I am nothing but a child.”’ 

‘*Children should be seen and not 
heard, you saucy minx,’’ Mabel respond- 
ed. ‘‘Go tell Rodgers to be sure to go 
after the flowers. He is such a blunder- 
ing piece, that one never knows what he 
will do.”’ 

‘‘In othe~ words, your Cinderella will 
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make herself useful,”” and with a mocking 
bow, Fay left the room. 

Later, when Fay stood with her nose 
pressed against the frosty window pane, 
watching the sleigh containing Kate and 
Mabel dash away, she thought her lot the 
hardest in all the world. Why didn’t 
her sisters get married? Surely they 
were old enough and willing enough. She 
never could hope to have any enjoy- 
ment until there had been two weddings 
in the family, that was a certainty. Kate 
was not half-bad, but Mabel was cruelly 
tyrannical. It was not the first time that 
these thoughts had floated through her 
mind, and with a sigh for the tabooed 
pleasures of the New Year eve party, she 
sought her mamma’s room. 

After awhile Fay heard the jingling of 
familiar bells, and she knew that Rodgers 
had returned ; then a second sound ofsil- 
very bells, very unlike those belonging to 
Rodgers’ horses, made music on the frosty 
air. She rose and went to the window, 
and looked out upon the moonlit road, 
thinking that it was some one going to 
the party, and the very thought held a 
fascination for her, because of her disap- 
pointment. 

There was a sudden crash of bells, then 
a suggestive silence, broken by the shout 
of Rodgers, and she comprehended that 
some accident had occurred. 

‘‘Mamma! mamma! Come quick, 
Rodgers is calling for help, and running 
toward the road,’’ cried Fay, as she 
darted from the room. All was in a 
commotion below. The servants were 
hurrying to and fro, scarcely knowing 
what had occurred, but readily some had 
responded to Rodgers’ call, and slowly 
they were bearing a heavy burden towards 
the house. 

“‘ Good-evening, ladies,”’ said Roy Mc- 
Elwane, as he came up to the door, where 
Mrs. Chandos and Fay were standing. 
“I fear that Fred Gray is seriously in- 
jured, and I beg your hospitality for him.”’ 

Mrs. Chandos bid him a hearty wel- 
come, and as the servants passed in with 
their burden, Roy fell back to Fay’s side, 
and said : 

“I like this, Miss Fay. Our masquer- 
ade is over for to-night. Poor Fred, I 
shall stay with him. There is my suit. 
Please take care of it,’’ and Roy pointed 


to a box lying in the hall, which one ot 
the servants had brought in with the 
robes. 

Mrs. Chandos called Roy, and with a 
roguish smile Fay lifted the pasteboard 
box from the floor, and started up-stairs. 

Leaning over the baluster, she heard 
Roy say that his horses and sleigh were 
all right, and that he would go for the 
doctor. Swiftly she retraced her steps, 
and beckoned old Rodgers out into the 
hall. 

‘¢Oh, Rodgers, if you will only take 
me, I can go to the New Year party! I'll 
never, never tell on you! It will be such 
fun. Do, Rodgers! I have just got the 
loveliest suit,’’ cried Fay, almost dancing 
in her eagerness. 

‘‘All rigbt, Miss Fay,’’ and the old 
servant chuckled at the girl’s mischief 
and roguery. Only a few moments and 
they were flying over the frozen snow, 
while Mrs. Chandos, all unconscious of 
her daughter’s escapade, was kindly caring 
for Fred’s broken arm. 

‘¢ Miss Mabel, shall we promenade ?”’ 
said a voice at Mabel’s side. 

‘¢Oh, Roy; is it really you?’’ Mabel 
cried, laying her hand caressingly upon 
the Highland Chief's arm. ‘‘I had 
almost come to the conclusion that you 
had forgotten me.’’ 

‘¢ Sooner would the sun forget to shine, 
my beautiful Queen Mab!” murmured 
Fay, through her silken-fringed mask. 

‘“‘Ah, you gay deceiver!” bantered 
Mabel, lifting her eyes archly to the crim- 
son mask. ‘‘I venture that one-third of 
the ladies here can name the Highland 
Chief, and you would make me believe 
that I alone was favored.’’ 

‘¢Certainly not my Gipsy Queen! 
You wrong me with the thought,’’ and 
Fay gently pressed the hand resting upon 
her arm. ‘‘ MayI hope to some day call 
you mine?”’ 

‘© Yes, Roy, I will be your wife. You 
have surely seen—oh, dearest Roy, you 
know that I love you,’’ cooed Mabel, gush- 
ingly. 

‘‘T had guessed at it, darling, replied 
merciless Fay. ‘‘I would have known 
my fate sooner, Mabel, only that pest, 
Fay, was always around. Ah, here comes 
a partner for your waltz! How I envy 
him the pleasure.” 
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‘¢T would rather stay with you, Roy,” 
said Mabel, sweetly. 

Laughingly Fay stole out where Rod- 
gers was waiting for her, and often during 
the ride home her silvery tones were heard 
above the music of the bells, as she re- 
called her love-making. 

The following morning—the first day 
of the New Year—Fay was down quite 
early, and found Roy already in the 
morning-room. 

‘“‘A Happy New Year, Miss Fay,’’ he 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘ Have you heard how 
the masquerade went off ?’’ 

‘¢T havn’t seen the girls yet this morn- 
ing,’’ Fay replied, evasively. ‘‘ How is 
Mr. Gray?” 

‘‘ He is quite comfortable, and rested 
well during the night. Why didn’t you 
come down and keep me company, Fay? 
I would have enjoyed a talk with you 
more than to have gone to the ball.’’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. McElwane,’”’ Fay ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Oh, yes; I suppose you think 
that one of the name is as good as the same, 
and in the absence of Mabel I would do.”’ 

‘¢ Fay, will you never understand? It 
is not Mabel that I want, but you,” said 
Roy, earnestly, catching her hand, and 
drawing her toward him. 

ome!” 

‘* Yes; you, Fay. 
wife ?’’ Roy replied. 

No need to ask the question. Of 
course, Fay knew that Roy loved her, 
and he read in her blushing face the 
answer he longed to hear. 

Just at this moment Mabel and Kate 
entered the room. 

‘Why, Roy, I did not know that you 
were here. Fay, why did you not tell 
me?’’ questioned Mabel, as she stepped 
to Roy’s side as though she had a perfect 
right to be there. 

‘IT have been here all night, Miss 
Mabel,’’ responded Roy, without waiting 
for Fay to reply. 


Will you be my 


‘‘All night! ’’ repeated Mabel. ‘‘ Why, 
mamma did not tell us, she only said that 
Fred was here with a broken arm. Have 
you told mamma? Fay shook with 
laughter, and turned her head to hide her 
tell-tale face. 

‘¢ Told Mrs. Chandos what, Miss Ma- 
bel?’’ asked Roy, with a puzzled ex. 
pression on his face. 

‘¢What you said to me at the ball, 
Roy,’ and Mabel tried to bring a maiden 
blush to her faded cheek. 

‘‘I beg pardon, Miss Mabel, but I was 
not at the ball.” 

‘¢Not at the ball!” shrieked Mabel. 
‘Not in the character of a Highland 
Chief? Some one dressed in your cos 
tume asked me to marry him. I was sure 
that it was you.” 

Roy looked into Fay’s guilty face, and 
in an instant he understood what had 
happened. 

‘¢ Indeed, Miss Mabel, I cannot tell, but 
I shall take pleasure in finding the rascal, 
for I will soon be your brother-in-law, 
and it will be my duty. Fay has just 
promised to be-my wife. 

‘‘T am afraid, Mabel, that you have 
acted very foolishly,” said Kate, striving 
to conceal her laughter. 

With a smothered groan, Mabel left 
the room, and after wishing Roy and 
Fay a Happy New Year, Kate followed 
her. 


‘¢ Oh, you rogue!’’ Roycried. ‘ Fay, 
how did you manage it ?”’ 

“‘ Manage what, Roy?’’ and Fay hid 
her face on his shoulder. 

‘*Don’t deny it, Fay. I know who 
was the Highland Chief. So you made 
love to Mabel, and she accepted you 
That was too good!” 

‘‘You will never tell Roy?” Fay 
begged. 

‘‘I would die first, Fay,’’ declared 
Roy, tragically, just as Mrs. Chandos 
came in to give them her blessing. 


Cen Little Flower-jots. 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS, 


EN little flower-pots, all in a row, 
6 Ten little green-plants just begun to grow, 
Ten little fingers nip them in the bud, 
Ten little flower-pots filled with mud, 


Ten little withered roots, lying on the ground, 

Ten hard spankings mamma gave, and sound; 
Ten muddy fingers, quick as thought, were cleat, 
Ten little tear-drops, on each cheek, were seen. 





Sketches of Girls. 


BY LEIGH NORTH. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


ALL, slight, somewhat angular, 
with a quick decided step that 
shows object and purpose our 

Prudence, Faith or 

Patience pursues her 
way. Beauty may or may not be her heri- 
tage—she at least has the charm of youth 
and earnestness. She is more earnest than 
joyous even in her pleasures. 

Neat in dress, she pays moderate atten- 
tion to the decrees of fashion, yet the sub- 
ject commands but a small portion of her 
thoughts. She wears gloves not too small 
for her, and shoes with broad heels that 
give firmness to her step. 

Her mind isa fallow-field which she 
cultivates with assiduity. She is well 
read, but also capable in other directions, 
and as time goes on will become like her 
mother before her, an efficient house- 
keeper, and even, it may be, a skilled 
cook. In this she will take a certain 
pride, but such matters will be kept in 
the back-ground and not absorb attention 
to be devoted to higher things. 

She has acertain impatience of all men, 
save those who are above her criticism. 
Visions she hath at times, such as come 
toall young souls, of a possible future, and 
the hero is not absent, but side by side 
with him sharing, if not usurping, 
supremacy, are other ambitions, for fame, 
distinction, celebrity in different lines of 
life. There is little of coquetry about her, 
and if she marry it will be with a certain 
grave simplicity and heart searching that 
she will enter upon a new state of exist- 
ence. If she remains single, it is but the 
common lot of many around her, and she 
accepts and is contented therewith. Life 
does not seem a failure, nor is it lacking 
in interest. Benevolence, culture, litera- 
ture, art, all offer paths in which her will- 
ing feet may tread. 

If stern duty holds out a hand to her 
she does not shrink back, but walks stead- 
ily forward, side by side with toil, sorrow 
or bitter experience. She looks forward 
with calmness and philosophy to an un- 
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known future world, and at times her 
mind will even curiously picture and 
dwell upon it. 

She is deserving of, even if she does 
not receive inthis, the encomium ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful.” 


MIDDLE STATES. 


To have ‘‘a good time,’’ may be said 
to be the ambition of our Clara, Mary or 
Helen. She will lace, wear tight gloves 
and shoes, and expose her white-arms and 
shoulders to the draughts and chills of 
afternoon receptions or evening enter- 
tainments, without hesitation. If her 
mother be remonstrated with, the latter 
will only shrug her shoulders and reply, 
*¢ She wi// oo it,’’ and indeed she seems 
to set physical laws at defiance, for she 
thrives and grows fairer on their violation. 

Her figure gives promise of fullness in 
the future, since the days are past when 
tenuity was a characteristic of the Ameri- 
can woman. 

A long list of engagements crowd her 
hours, and she belongs to societies, socia- 
bles and clubs without number. The 
emancipation from school is a delight, 
but her studies, save perhaps in the cases 
where she takes up a college course, are 
not so arduous as to endanger her health, 
she may pursue certain branches or belong . 
to some reading circle, and thus ‘‘ lay the 
flattering unction to her soul’’ that she 
is still improving herself. She draws, 
plays, sings and dances, gives lunches in 
connection with her ‘‘cooking club,’’ 
where the viands are chiefly distinguished 
by not being cooked, and paints pictures 
which are the admiration of her imme- 
diate family and the despair of connois- 
seurs. At an early stage the desire to 
exhibit and sell these productions takes 
possession of her, and the ‘‘ honest penny”’ 
thus earned is not despised even by the 
well to-do, who might be supposed to 
have no occasion for such efforts. While 
the appreciative mother believes that 
‘¢Helen’s talents’’ will thus afford her 
support in case it should ever be necessary 
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for her to earn her own living. Alas, 
’tis a broken reed on which to lean ! 

She is so busy, she has no time for 
thought and little leisure for reading, 
save the latest novels, or to skim some 
much-talked-of book. Yet she is a pleas- 
ant creature, fair to see, light hearted and 
even happy when the ‘‘ good time’’ is, 
or is to be. 

Lovers she has few or many, as her 
special attractions and circumstances 


shall decide. Love in a cottage has few 
charms for her, yet she is not without 
romance. In single blessedness she is 
neither so contented nor happy as her 
New England sister; nor does she always 
know ‘‘ howto be happy, though married,” 
Her youthful days do not invariably give 
the best promise for the future, yet in the 
main she is a good wife and an affec- 
tionate, indulgent, if not too judicions 
mother. 


“Ghe forest’s Woe.” 


BY MRS. S. H. SNIDER. 


HAT night the snow fell lightly over all, 

6 Alike on cottage, castle, church and hall; 
The trees flung out their naked, shivering 
arms, 
And craved a covering, ere the wintry storms 
Should beat upon them. For sweet pity’s sake, 
The snow weaved beauteous garments with each 
flake, 
And gave to them. Straightway they bowed with 
joy, 

That even the fierce blast could not alloy. 
And in their pride and happiness they sighed: 
«¢ How foolish were we when we shook and cried, 
Now, merely for the asking, we’ve been dressed 
In garments rivaling Summer’s loveliest.” 
Then soft they whispered of the fading year, 
Who seemed to each tree-heart so strangely dear. 
*« How richly he has blessed us since his birth, 
That fair cold night when first he came to earth. 
«No year has been like this,” the forest said ; 
«s See how he lifted us, and crowned each head, 
Made strong our hearts, and all our limbs so stout, 
The fiercest storms have not put us to rout. 
And how he loved this forest best of all! 
He brought us rain and sunshine at each call. 


Oh, dear old year, thou must not go away ; 

Forever with us we would have thee stay.” 

Then, suddenly, upon the midnight fell 

The solemn tolling of a distant bell ; 

And from the forest-edge a shuddering moan: 

‘«‘ The year is dead!” a breathless hush—a groan, 

That rose and swelled into a mighty wail: 

Each tree shrieked valediction with the gale. 

The memories of other years that fled, 

And now were numbered with the lost and dead, 

Made worse their grief. The forest shook with 
woe, 

And powdered the brown ground beneath with 
snow. 

The night-wind chanted such a wild requiem, 

It. lashed to senseless fury the broad stream ; 

With arms outstretched, all quivering with pain, 

The forest trees grew slowly calm again. 

“At least we have our robes; the dear old year 

Has left us naught from winter’s blasts to fear!” 

Then each glanced down, aglow with eager 
pride, 

A low, wild wail! The last dear hope had died. 

Alas! wild memories of vanished years, 

Their beauteous garments had dissolved in tears! 
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New Year Receptions. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


i. 

ECIDEDLY the most popular 
little hostess in all New York, 
if she were to keep open house, 
would be Miss Ruth Cleveland. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s annual New 

Year receptions have, for the 

past few years, been one of the 

features of New Year’s day not to be for- 

gotten during the whole of the following 

year. If only Miss Ruth were now to 

become a New Year hostess, and if only 

the Cleveland house on Madison avenue 

were to be thrown open that the public 

should enter, the largest New Year recep- 

tion that was ever held in New York, 
would be held in the Cleveland parlors. 

But Baby Ruth will be less than three 
months old on New Year’s day, and Mrs. 
Cleveland will receive only a few of her 
husband's most intimate friends. 

New York's most popular hostess, Mrs. 
Whitney, has decided to receive as usual, 
and what with Mrs. Bradley Martin once 
more in her New York residence, and Mrs. 
Paran Stevens in town, the New Year 
begins with more gayety than has been 
known for many a long year. 

The removal of Mrs. Astor to London, 
even though it be only temporary, is a 
great loss to New York’s society,and the 
tidings which come over to America of 
Mrs. Astor’s London receptions make the 
Four Hundred of New York grieve that 
so much splendor should be taken from 
their city. 

Rumor has it, and a well grounded 
rumor is seldom entirely false, that New 
York hostesses are going to adopt the 
English method of receiving their guests 
seated under a canopy, or upon aslightly 
raised dais. 

Upon New Year’s day, many New 
York hostesses who have experienced 
some awkwardness and fatigue in going 
forward to receive each guest, or at best 
in remaining standing, have resolved to 
make a beginning on the first day of the 
year, by being seated as they receive 
their callers. 

Seated under a floral canopy, or upon 
araised dais, there will be a majesty and 
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adignity given to New Year’s calls which 
has not been formerly enjoyed. Of 
course, every woman who makes her New 
Year’s reception a success, invites from 
one to half a dozen young women to as- 
sist with this social function. The young 
hostesses are to take their place upon the 
right of the principal hostess, and are to 
be also included under the roof of the 
floral canopy which stretches over one 
side of the room, to denote their posi- 
tion. 

Those who do not care to go to such 
elaborate preparations as a floral canopy 
or a raised dais, need not feel that they 
are debarred from all hope of giving their 
friends an enjoyable New Year's Greet- 
ing. Every one knows that the joy of 
being entertained consists not so much in 
the elegance of the entertainment as in 
the tact of the hostess and her skill in 
managing her guests. 

Let the preparations be ever so modest, 
the refreshments home made, and the ser- 
vice only that which is rendered by the 
fair hands of the hostess herself, and if 
all is done with sm'ling tact and ready 
skill and gentle kindness of heart, the 
guest will go away quite as well pleased 
with his call, as though he had been re- 
ceived in regal magnificence. 

But to the subject of the refreshments. 
Fruit cake and wine was what our grand- 
parents offered to the guests who came to 
wish them a Happy New Year, and fruit 
cake and wine miy be offered now with 
all the propriety in the world, and with 
the assurance that it will be received by 
the guest as the best possible New Year 
cheer. 

But many hostesses do not care to offer 
the old-time refreshments. To begin with, 
they cannot get the old black fruit cake, 
which was the favorite of our grand- 
mothers, and which was kept in stock all 
the year round, and was brought forth on 
grand occasions, in slices as cherished as 
if they were slices from a gold mine. 

A few hostesses, too, have scruples 
against wine. It is well known that at 
the beginning of the New Year many 
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young men who find that they have stum- 
bled grievously owing to the cup which 
cheers too much, have turned over the 
proverbial new leaf, and have started out 
for a year of temperance and sobriety. It 
is therefore cruel, argues the conscien- 
tious hostess, to offer on the very first day 
of the year, that which before the twelve 
months have been ended, may lead the 
young man back into the paths which he 
is trying to shun. 

In place therefor of the fruit cake and 
the wine, may be offered a more varied 
menu, and one which will be quite as 
acceptable. Suppose one tries the fol- 
lowing: 

Pickled oysters, 
Sandwiches, Cold meats, 
Olives, Celery, 

Fancy cakes, 

Lemonade. 


Ices, 
Coffee, 


There is nothing specially elaborate 
about this menu, and nothing that cannot 
easily be prepared athome. If one wishes 
to do so, the ices may be ordered from a 
caterer who will send them in individual 
moulds which look pretty when turned 
out on the ice-cream plates. 

There is talk year by year, of allowing 


the old-time New Year custom of calling 
to fall into desuetude. But it is scarcely 
possible that it will do so, so long as there 
are in the land so many large-hearted 
hostesses whose joy it is to greet their 
friends on the first day of the year, and 
wish for them a bright and happy and 
prosperous New Year. 

Let not the woman who has limited 
home accommodations, and small house 
service, feel that she cannot entertain her 
friends on that account. Remember that 
it is the warm heart and the bright fire- 
side that cheers; and that it is the loving 
clasp of the hand, carrying with it a hope- 
ful welcome from an earnest heart, that 
forms the chief entertainment on this oc- 
casion, and not the grandeur nor the 
splendor of elegant living. 

An open door, a door with the latch 
string hung on the outside, should be the 
rule on New Year’s day, and the woman 
who throws open her door to her friends 
on that day, will not regret that she has 
done so, during the rest of the year. Even 
though the year brings to her more than 
her own share of sorrow, she will feel that 
she at least began it with loving fore- 
thought, for her own friends and those of 
her family. 


Auld Lang Syne. 


R. G. GYLER. 


BY MRS. 


él I clasped your hand in greeting, 
And looked in your proud, sweet face, 


I wondered if thoughts of “Auld Lang Syne” 
Still held in your heart a place. 


Ah, yes, you did remember, 
Though you tried to make no sign ; 
For your little gloved-hand trembled 
As I held it clasped in mine. 


Why did your sweet lips falter, 
And your cheek grow strangely white ? 
Was it memory of vows long broken, 
Vows we made one night? 


We were all the world to each other, 
Pledged, as we deemed, for life; 
And J wedded now to another, 
And you another man’s wife. 





@incle Sam’s Family Getting Home. 


Blaine and his 
daughter these 
fine days walk- 
ing up the ave- 
nue or driving 
in the big family 
carriage over 
the smooth con- 
cretes into the 
country. They 
look well, and 
full of vigor; 
and inthe early 
mornings Miss Blaine is busy as a bee at- 
tending to her housekeeping, giving her 
orders, and personally choosing her fa- 
ther’s good dinner from the big market. 

The Fosters are making their new home 
beautiful with all their taste and means. It 
will be a delightful place for the winter 
people. 

The ladies of the Cabinet will begin in 
December to pay calls on the wives of 
Senators ; but receive few themselves un- 
til after January rst, for the season will 
be a long one, and promises a gay, busy 
round of social duties and pleasures. 

The President drives past our door 
almost every day in his small buggy, with 
two big, fast bays. He is looking well, 
and enjoyes the country after his office 
work and the hand-shaking of all the 
councils, fraternities, and bodies of peo- 
ple from everywhere! Mrs. Harrison is 
well pleased with her house decorations ; 
the air of the mansion is cheery, fresh, 
clean, and inviting. I think I told youa 
little about the beautiful new rooms in my 
last letter; but to appreciate the delicate 
tints of the walls, the marvelous detail of 
design, one must see with one’s own eyes. 

Mrs, Harrison is regularly attending 
her painting class, being a model of 
prcmptness as ascholar, and enjoying her 
beautiful work on china like an enthu- 
Siastic girl. Before ten in the morning 
she is off to her favorite work. It is rare 
to find mothers, like Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. 
Morton, Mrs. Windrim, and other promi- 
nent women at the Capital, who rank in- 
tellectual vigor and cultivation only second 
to physical vigor, for with the many ac- 


complishments of mind these mothers, 
with their daughters, are devoted to 
walks, rides, free and daily exercise in 
the open air. Mr. Morton, like Sir Wal- 
ter Scott of the olden time, never omits 
his daily ride, taking his little daughters 
with him, and when buying fine horses, 
‘‘The first question is, Can my little 
daughters ride them ?”’ 

Dr. Scott, Mrs. Harrison’s father, will 
be ninety-two years old in January, and 
‘¢the children’’ are planning a won- 
drous birthday for ‘‘ father”’ in the White 
House, if his health will permit. The 
picture of Great-grandfather Scott, with 
little Benjamin on his knee, as they sit 
on the south portico of the Mansion, is a 
pretty one. 

December is almost here, and yet our 
paths are golden with fringed chrysanthe- 
mums untouched by frost. Our little 
children, like Hebe’s in health and bloom, 
play in the brown leaves, and the nurses 
are still sitting in the sunny places, with 
their basket carriages and handsome babies. 

The first Nicaraguan baby born under 
the American flag has come to Washing- 
ton. His name is Rowan Marjorgan, and 
he came last July. His father is the Sec- 
retary of the Nicaraguan Legation. His 
beautiful Spanish mother is a wonder to 
her own country-women, for her eyes are 
blue as the sky; a thing almost unknown 
in Sunny Spain. When we lived in 
Mexico a pretty little woman came to see 
us, bringing her baby that we might be- 
hold hiseyes—‘‘ azul!’ (blue). Herpride 
in them was unbounded, as ‘‘no other 
Her 


baby, far or near, had blue eyes.”’ 
grandmother from Madrid, by some ances- 
tral law, had given little Mexican ‘‘Alles- 
sandro Barrilas”’ the sunny tint of ‘‘ old 


Madrid.’’ One hundred years of silence 
and separation may have reproduced not 
alone traits, but the color of our ances- 
tor’s eyes, their features, and their lives. 

Sefior and sefiora Marjorgan are a pleas- 
ant addition to the diplomatic circle, and 
their new home on Corcoran street is a 
gem of taste and beauty. The stfiora is 
the daughter of a wealthy Nicaraguan, of 
Grenada, the capital, where the sefior 
owns and publishes the paper of which 
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Americans justly feel so proud. They 
credit the Secretary with important help 
to the liberal party. 

The madam has a craze for English. 
She studies very systematically, and al- 
ready speaks quite well. With her new 
home, her bran new baby and the de- 
mands upon her time and diplomatic life, 
she is a busy, energetic student and 
worker. She declares English ‘‘ the love- 
liest speech on earth,’’ and wishes all her 
countrywomen could speak it well. 

She, like most of our foreigners, walks 
splendidly. She tramps over the roads 
to the park with the ease and freedom of 
a school girl; her face is radiant and 
healthful, and with her baby in her arms 
in her own doorway, is a lovely picture 
of content and beauty. No doubt, her 
little son is a most useless piece of royalty, 
as yet, but no king was ever more royally 
attended. His many wonderful toi- 
lettes of Spanish embroidery, robes of 
delicate spangled fabric, and odd wraps 
and mantles, are greatly admired by our 
American mammas. 

The Spanish gowns of the sefiora are 
very beautiful, but she is fast becoming 
‘¢Americano,’’ and boasts that ‘* one nice 
Yankee girl was with her at school, in 
Nicaragua.” 

Washington is struggling to keep pace 
with her sister cities, in clubs and organ- 
izations, but the rush of official duties 
and hospitalities occupy more time than 
in any other place. 

‘* The belles ’’ have established, since 
autumn, a unique ‘‘ Sewing Society.”’ 
They meet every week at their cwn 
houses. They work for their bachelor 
friends ; darning, repairing and mission- 
ary work ‘neatly done!’’ After which 
a delightful luncheon is served. ‘Golden 
gossip’’ is mildly indulged in. The 
needy and grateful bachelors themselves 
drop in to tea, give thanks to the fair 
missionaries, encourage them by their 
dear words and smiles(?). A fee of ten 
cents is charged, and, at the close of the 
season, a grand ball is given, and all for 
charity !| The number is limited tothirty, 
and ‘‘ they do say,”’ bachelors are falling 
in love with their seamstresses ! 

An unusual treat was given us in the 
Metropolitan Church, by the W. C. T. 
U., of the Capital. Lady Henry Somer- 











erset addressed an overflowing house, and 
hundreds went away without admittance, 
By this time, everybody has read of her 
welcome, her marvelous success as a 
Christian woman and worker in the great 
cause of temperance and philanthrophy. 
Every paper is full of her beauty, her re- 
finement and her pre-eminence as a 
gifted and eloquent speaker. 

Isabella—Lady Somerset—has a gentle, 
beautiful face; loving, tender eyes, dark 
and sympathetic. Her voice is a per- 
petual delight, in its quiet, clear, womanly 
tone. Her history and life, thus far, is 
intensely interesting, and we rejoice in 
having met and heard her. 

A lady writes me from Boston : ‘‘ ever 
was there such a welcome given as greets 
Lady Somerset. It would wake the dead 
with its enthusiasm.”’ 

We are justly proud of a noble name, 
but the grander inheritance of a Chris- 
tian’s noble life, among the poor and 
sorrowful, as hers has been, from the cas- 
tle to the slums—turning her magnificent 
home into a place for 16,000 poor of 
Soho— makes good the motto of the house 
of Beaufort: ‘* To be good, rather than 
to be admired,’’ and we chcose it. 

I wish you could hear Lady Henry tell 
the little story of the ‘‘ Pipes of Lucknow,” 
asshe repeated it before the great men of 
the Ecumenical Council. They wiped 
their eyes with a hasty dash, but they 
seemed not ashamed of their tears. She 
said, ‘‘ During the great siege of Luck- 
now, when the beleagured citizens had 
almost lost hope, a little Scotch girl, rest- 
ing her head on her mistress’ knee, 
said: ‘Dinna ye hear the pipes?’ And 
along came the softly stealing notes of the 
old Scotch pipes. To-day, I, too, hear the 
pipes whcse sounds tell me of deliverance 
to the captive, the slave of opium and 
strong drink and misery. 

‘In this historic city, I think of free- 
dom and your great men and women and 
their achievements. 

‘¢ We come from over the seas to shake 
hands, to pray together, to look into one 
another’s faces, and then each go forth to 
their appointed work, ’till we stand to- 
gether in the land which oceans no longer 
divide; in the presence of our Great 
Commander.”” MarGaRET SPENCER, 
Washington, D. C., November, 1891. 
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Avbice from Eberpwhere. 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


‘‘ In time of peace prepare for war.” 


I 


‘¢ THE SICK-RCOM AND 
HOME NURSING.”’ 


lost, many long tedious 
sicknesses been en- 
dured, which, by a lit- 
4) tleforethought and pre- 
paration, might have 
easily been avoided. 

I would not have one 
live in constant dread 
of impending evil, but 

the sudden sicknesses which at times 
visit us the terrible accidents, which 
come all unannounced, reducing the 


strongest of us to the weakest of infants, 


making the bravest of us tremble and 
lose our presence of mind, may, in 
many cases, be made endurable and 
easier to bear, if things are in readiness 
for an emergency. 

In my childhood I remember a certain 
drawer in an old bureau which was kept 
locked, and to my inquiry of ‘‘ What’s in 
that drawer and why is it always locked ?” 
my grandma led me to the bureau, un- 
locked and opened the drawer, saying : 
‘This, child, is an emergency drawer!’’ 
Here are sheets, pillow-cases, towels old 
and new, here is a roll of soft old muslin 
to be used for bandages, a roll of old flan- 
‘nel for innumerable uses, a clean bed- 
spread and blankets, so that in case of 
sudden sickness or accident, I can know 
just where to find what I most need.’’ 

Dear old’ grandma, truly she was 
always ready to respond to every call of 
sudden trouble, whether mental or physical. 

A person of ingenius mind and willing 
hands can do much toward making the 
sick-room, as it should be, a place of rest 
and perfect freedom from the cares and 
noise of the outside world. 

A lady of great wealth and large heart 
has recently added to her home of luxury 
and magnificence, an extra room of good- 


ly proportions, remote from spacious hall 
and gilded drawing room. 

Truly it is an ideal room, to be used in 
case of sickness when quiet is needed, in 
cases of contagion, when isolation is nec- 
essary. 

On three sides of the room are large 
windows provided with outer and inner 
blinds. A large open fire-place fills one 
corner of the room. 

The walls are wonders of beauty, not 
crowded with decorations of all descrip- 
tions, but a woodland scene here, a marine 
view there, may meet the eye at any turn. 

The furnishings are simple but com- 
plete. The floor is inlaid, the most beauti- 
ful woods being used. A large rug fills 
the centre of the floor and smaller ones 
are scattered about, so the ear is not 
pained by footsteps, nor the eye disturbed 
by dust, for the rugs can be noiselessly 
removed and shaken, and the sick be only 
mindful of the constant peace and clean- 
liness around. 

In another corner is built a cupboard 
or medicine closet, which is truly unrival- 
ed in its completeness. 

Bed-trays of several sizes are there 
found, so convenient for a person able to 
sit up in bed and enjoy a little nourish- 
ment. 

A back-rest, with little arms and pil- 
low support, or without them, is here 
also. 

Rubber bottles, large and small, hang 
upon the door. 

Many shelves are in the upper part of 
the closet, more than sufficient to hold 
the medicines. 

The bureau drawers are filled with bed 
linen old and new, and in fact nearly 
all appliances which could be thought of 
in a sick-room, are found in this modern 
bedroom. 

It is in the power of but few, to be so 
well fortified in times of sickness, but we 
can all do much toward preparing for the 
troubles and sickness, which unbidden 
come to all. 
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Old things are precious in more ways 
than one, and in a large household, bun- 
dles of o/d muslin and rolls of old flannel, 
if found when needed and used with com- 
mon sense, may do almost as much as a 
physician in working a cure. 

Screens are invaluable about a sick- 
room, not only to shield a person from 
drafts, but to be used about the bed, when 
more seclusion is necessary. 

Pillows of every size are restful and re- 
freshing to a weary one tossing in fever 
or in great pain. 

Of course adjustable shades to protect 
the sick one from the light—of sun or gas 
—can be found at most any hardware 
store, and are indispensable. 

And the further furnishings of the inva- 
lid’s room are the things which cost 
nothing, and must be used without limit, 
and maintained without cessation; namely: 

‘¢ Pure air.’’ 

‘« Pure water.”’ 

‘« Perfect Drainage.”’ 

‘« Cleanliness.’’ 

«¢ Light.” 


HOME NURSING. 


Many of us—in fact most of us—prefer 
to care for our own sick ones, and in 
every case where it is possible and expe- 
dient, it is certainly well to do so. 

The sick one finds more sympathy in a 
familiar face, more rest in the companion- 
ship of his own people, and a more speedy 
recovery often follows. 

On the other hand, a person in a crit- 
ical condition will oftentimes obey a 
trained nurse and a stranger quicker and 
with better grace than he would one of 
his own family. 

In advocating home nursing one must 
use common sense. A _ super-sensitive 
patient might be annoyed by the presence 
of astranger, and in such cases home faces 
must surround the bed of the sick one. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of guie¢ in a sick-room. 

Even when a person is not seriously ill, 
the nerves are more or less weakened, and 
loud voices or sudden noises, unnoticed 
by a person in health, will, to a weary 
and ailing person, resemble the crack of 
thunder or the cannon’s roar. 

On the other hand, whispering must be 
avoided, for the invalid is suspicious of 
everybody, and the knowing winks and 
the doleful shaking of heads, and the 
hissing sound of whispered words, are 
sometimes more trying than a blow in the 
face. 

A cheerful and even jovial countenance 
is a gift from God. How often has it 
been said : 

‘¢She’s a born nurse. In her fingers 
are healing spirits,in her presence, health.” 

A nurse should be indulgent, ridicu- 
lously indulgent if necessary. Every 
nerve seems exposed and needs soothing, 
time drags, ‘‘the world is out of joint.” 
One feels often as though all creation was 
conspiring against him to keep him sick. 

Visitors to a sick person should be care- 
fully chosen. Those persons who natu- 
rally take sombre views of life, and de. 
light in relating their misfortunes, should 
never be allowed to enter the presence of 
an invalid. 

Pleasant variety in the sick-room is 
refreshing and restful. A few flowers one 
day, a bit of fruit the next, but not all in 
one day or at one time. It tires and con- 
fuses, and sometimes seriously worries one 
grown weak with protracted illness. 

‘« Be cheerful and buoyant to the last 
degree possible,’’ says an old physician to 
a young nurse.”’ 

Be natural, be kind, be patient; no 
matter if the sick one is unreasonable and 
dictatorial. Remember always his condi- 
tion, and in every way use all your influ- 
ence to hasten his recovery. 


Like New Wine. 


BY MRS. J. P. W. ” 


Dense mis s of earlier years arise, 
Their storms and fears: 
Sweeping from Life’s field its golden grains, 
Which trust and love so oft retains 
Through wrongs and tears. 


ons gray fog beneath frowning skies, 


Not unlike the golden grains, this day is mine, 
To gather ripened fruits—like new wine— 
New measures fill: 
Now, from an azure sky shines the Sun, 
The King of Day. Through Time his course 
will run, 
New harvests yield! 
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“A Garden of Spire.” 


BY ELSIE SNOWE. 


ICK LAWRENCE closed his 
book and laid it down, with a 
sigh ! 


‘For not to admire, or desire, if a man could 
learn it, were more 

Than to walk all day, like the Sultan of old, ina 
garden of spice.” 


He repeated the lines aloud, and then 
once again, slowly. 

‘“‘Ah, yes; if a man could but learn it,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘ and have I not learned it— 
in all these years? I thought I had. 
For ten long years I have walked in a 
garden of spice, and I have been—have I 
not—been happy? At least, I have been 
at peace, for I have neither admired nor 
desired, and now—but no!—I’ll not be- 
lieve it. Whatever else I have been, I 
have never yet been a fool, and I’m not 
going to begin at this late day.” 

‘‘Uncle Dick! Uncle Dick!” called 
a fresh young voice, the ringing music of 
which was speedily followed by the owner 
of the voice. ‘‘ The horses are ready, 
and we are waiting for you.”’ 

Kate Lawrence came in, buttoning her 
riding gloves, and her uncle obediently 
gathered up his own gloves and whip, 
and, as he followed her into the hall, he 
reached up to the stag’s horns above the 
hat-stand for a piece or head-gear not 
quite so pronounced as the Mexican Som- 
brero in which he had first appeared, on 
his return to the East, but still, far 
from the conventional sobriety of the or- 
dinary stove-pipe hat. 

His niece smiled her approbation of it 
as he put it on, and declared she would 
never let him disfigure his head with the 
hideous tile required by fashion. 

Dick Lawrence nodded gaily in return, 
but his gaze hastily shot beyond his niece, 
to another girl, of about herown age, who 
was already in the saddle, and accom- 
panied by her customary cavalier. 

_Kate Lawrence was a pretty enough 
girl, fair and fresh and wholsome, witha 
bright color and abundance of bright, 
chestnut hair, turned up closely under 
her neat riding-hat, and a trim, tall, well- 


made figure, shown to great advantage by 
her perfectly fitting habit. But Ber- 
tha Norvell was the kind of girl who 
is never forgotten by the man who has 
eyes to see her beauty. She was now 
celebrated as a beauty, because she had 
suddenly become rich, and because a 
great artist had painted her portrait in 
character, and because a great author had 
said, on seeing it, ‘‘ That if Cleopatra 
had ever looked like that, it was easy to 
understand why Marc Antony had lost the 
battle of Actium., But, until these triple 
causes of celebrity had fallen on her, few 
eyes had noted her beauty. 

As Kate and her uncle now appeared, 
the latter observed that Miss Norvell's cus- 
tomary cavalier was already in attendance, 
and a smothered exclamation—not of the 
kind heard in drawing-rooms —burst 
from Lawrence’s lips. 

‘‘What? Uncle Dick,’’ asked Kate, 
innocently. But her uncle merely saluted 
Miss Norvell and young Clifford, and, 
jerking the reins from the groom who was 
holding the horses, offered his great, 
strong hand for his niece’s foot, and hav- 
ing swung her to the saddle as easily as if 
she had been a little child, he sprang into 
the saddle waiting for him on his own 
great, black horse, and the two led off 
with grace and spirit. 

A faint flush mounted to Miss Norvell’s 
pale cheeks, and, with a glance at her 
companion, they followed the two who 
were already far ahead. 

‘¢ What a boor that wild, Western bully 
is!’’ exclaimed Clifford. 

‘¢Ohno!” returned Bertha. ‘‘ Indeed, 
he is anything but that. I find him a 
very gentle, kind and cultivated man, 
whenever I am fortunate enough to lead 
him into a conversation. But he is ashy 
man, and I think he doesn’t care for wo- 
men—at least for young women, any way, 
and I fancy he is very shy of girls.’’ 

‘¢T should think they would return the 
compliment with interest,” responded 
Clifford, in his most cutting manner. 

But Bertha made no answer. She re- 
membered that Kate had long ago told 
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her that ‘‘Uncle Dick was a woman 
hater. He had been dreadfully in love 
when he was quite young—about twenty 
—and the girl had jilted him, and for 
her miserable sake he had hated all wo- 
men ever since. To forget his misery he 
had left his family, gone West, lived in 
Mexico and among the Indians, seeking 
his fortune, and, like other broken. 
hearted fellows, striving to make money 
and ambition atone for love, but, appar- 
ently, fortune had jilted him, too, for he 
had returned no better off than when he 
had run away. But they were delighted to 
have him home again, especially her 
father, whose only brother he was, and 
who always spoke of this splendid giant 
as little brother Dick. The elder Law- 
rence had brought up his young brother, 
many years his junior, and did not yet 
seem to realize that he had done growing, 
and was a head and shoulders taller than 
himself.”’ 

All of this Bertha Norvell was thinking, 
as she galloped by the side of her com- 
panion, making occasional and very ab- 
sent-minded replies to his efforts at keep- 
ing up a conversation. 

Uncle Dick and his niece had, mean- 
time, ridden on in perfect silence, and 
Kate was wondering what could have 
happened to make her uncle so morose— 
he was usually so amiable; when he sud- 
denly burst out : 

‘« Is she going to marry that little whip- 
per-snapper ?”’ 

Kate’s own mind was often so occupied 
with that question that it did not occur 
to her as being strange that her uncle 
should ask it, and she answered, promptly. 

*« Indeed, Uncle Dick, I hope she is 
not, for Luther Clifford is no match at all 
for Bertha. She is the most superior girl, 
in every way, that I ever knew, and I 
don’t believe that Luther even loves her— 
he isn’t capable of such a feeling, unless 
for the jeweled top on his riding whip or 
his cane—he’s always caressing them, and 
when Bertha was poor and used to give 
me music lessons he didn’t think it neces- 
sary to raise his hat when he bowed to 
her.”’ 

‘The puppy!” exclaimed Dick Law- 
rence, his great blue eyes glowing with 
indignation, ‘‘ But can it be possible she 
cares for him? Women are inexplicable.’’ 


‘¢ Yes, they are,’’ said Kate with such 
hearty assent that Dick would have laughed 
at any other time,—just then he was too 
much pre-occupied to observe his niece’s 
earnestness, ‘‘ but still I can’t think that 
Bertha cares for Mr. Clifford—it would 
be so very unlike her. Besides, I’ve 
heard her laugh at him—oh! very good- 
naturedly, Uncle Dick, for Bertha couldn't 
be ill-natured even in jest, but still in 
such a way that no girl cou/d laugh if she 
was in love with the object of it.” 

Uncle Dick’s eyes glowed again, less 
fiercely, but with a deeper, softer light. 

‘* But she certainly encourages him—at 
least she seems to,’’ he said, musingly, 
and with a swift backward glance over his 
shoulder, at the couple who were now 
close upon them; and it was with a thrill 
he dared not explain to himself that he 
noted the look of weariness on Miss Nor- 
vell’s pale,high bred features. 

‘‘T think it is ov/y seeming,’’ returned 
Kate, giving the rein to her horse, and 
urging him forward. And when Dick was 
again beside her, she added quickly : 

‘‘ Bertha has been surrounded by for- 
tune-hunters ever since the sudden and 
tragic death of her cousin. They have 
hardly waited for her to lay aside her 
mourning to besiege her with hollow flat- 
teries and declarations of love, which she 
must know is directed to her fortune 
rather than to herself, for all these men 
knew her when she was a visiting gover- 
ness, going about from house to house, 
and giving music lessons to their younger 
sisters and brothers and cousins, as the 
case might be. Now I happen to know 
that Bertha doesn’t particularly care about 
marrying anybody, and she has the great- 
est horror of being sought on account of 
this sudden and wholly unexpected for- 
tune. She hasn’t got quite accustomed 
to the change even yet, though it is nearly 
two years since Ted Norvell’s death ; and 
I think she fears being surprised into ac- 
cepting somebody who may have the wit 
to propose in a new and unrecognizable 
form. She keeps Luther dangling, as a 
kind of safeguard,—she has already re- 
fused him several times, and she knows 
him so well, now, that whenever he begins 
to propose she recognizes the symptoms 
and turns the conversation before he has 
arrived at the dangerous question.” 
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Dick Lawrence again glanced back- 
ward, and this time he felt a faint pity 
for the young man who was trying so 
vainly to entertain and amuse his too 
evidently bored companion. 

Kate, after reminding her friend of an 
imperative engagement which they must 
not miss, proposed to race for the next 
half mile, and afterward they turned their 
horses’ heads homeward. 

Dick Lawrence found himself with 
much food for thought after this; and in 
the depths of his consciousness he was 
fain to admit to himself that he walked 
no more in a garden of spice, ‘‘ for who 
could look on her,’’ he thought, ‘‘and 
not admire? And who could admire and 
not desire to possess the sweetest and 
fairest woman that ever he beheld? Ah, 
fool that I was ever to have dreamed my- 
self in love till now! What was that 
boyish fancy to this full-grown, devour- 
ing passion of manhood ? Hopeless—hope- 
less! And yet I am not out of the having, 
surely ? Only thirty my last birthday, and 
Bertha is twenty-two. Ah, yes, I will 
dare to call her Bertha to my own heart. 
I will dare to say in my secret thought, 
“Darling, I love you! I love you! I 
adore you! How if I should say it to her- 
self—she would think me but another 
fortune hunter, and scorn me as she does 
the whole mercenary crowd? But could I 
not win her! Could I not prove to her 
that I loved her for herself alone ? Every 
dollar she possessed might be settled on 
herself. She might endow a hospital or 
college, or build an observatory. Shall I 
venture ? She often smiles on me, shyly, 
sweetly, but very kindly—I’m sure she 
likes me alittle—ah, me! But that means 
that she does zo¢ love me! Fool! Fool! 
that I am—would I had never seen 
her! The thought of her is driving me 
mad !’’ 

‘Uncle Dick! Uncle Dick!”’ But one 
voice called Dick Lawrence ‘‘uncle,’’ and 
it sounded strange indeed, now, and 
when he turned to answer, he found that 
Kate looked even more dolorous than her 
voice had sounded. Tears were stream- 
ing from her eyes, and she presented a 
picture of woe. 

“Oh, Uncle Dick ! It is too hard ; too 
unfortunate ; too bitterly disappointing !”” 
she sobbed. 


‘‘What has happpened?” exclaimed 
Lawrence, ‘‘ is it my brother ?’’ 

‘¢ No, no, papa’s all right, dear—noth- 
ing so bad as that! But poor, dear 
Bertha ! And just when she had got so used: 
to everything, that she will never be able: 
to do without—”’ 

Dick felt his heart contract as ifan iron 
hand had grabbed it. 

‘¢ Has any misfortune happened to Miss 
Norvell ?’”’ he asked, placing such con- 
straint on his feelings, that his voice 
sounded more gentle and quiet than 
usual. 

‘« A dreadful misfortune—her cousin is 
alive again, or rather, he was never dead ! 
It was all a hoax, or a mistake, or some- 
thing. He was lost among the Canni- 
bals in Central Africa, and instead of be- 
ing eaten up, as he ought to have been, 
he managed to get away from them, and 
here he is back in New York, and as well 
as ever he was in his life.’ 

‘¢Thank God !’’ ejaculated Lawrénce, 
with great fervor. 

‘¢ Oh, Uncle Dick, howcan you say so?”’ 
said Kate, reproachfully. ‘‘ Of course itis 
nice to have had him spared such a dread. 
ful death, and one is glad of the escape 
of a fellow creature, and all that—but 
I’m just provoked enough to be 1eady to 
devour him myself, when I think what 
his return means to Bertha. She’s re- 
duced to penury again. The Norvells 
hated her; they disowned her father for 
marrying her mother, and Ted will be just 
like the rest of them.” 

‘¢ And again I say, ‘Thank God!’’”” 
repeated Lawrence. ‘‘Katy, dear, you 
are an angel. Now Ican tell her how I 
have adored her from the moment I first 
beheld her, and she won’t consider me a 
fortune-hunter, making love to her 
cousin’s gold! Where is she ?”’ 

‘¢In the drawing-room. But you are 
not to think of marrying Bertha, Uncle 
Dick, even if she will have you, and you 
are as poor as herself! You'll be a cou- 
ple of paupers.” 

‘¢ Not just quite, my dear, but no mat- 
ter. There’s a thousand ways in which a 
man may earn a lviing fora girl like that. 
But let me find her before I lose the courage 
to speak.’’ And he hurried away. Kate 
remained, speechless, looking after him. 

‘‘And why shouldn’t he marry her,” 
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she thought. ‘‘ Uncle Dick is just splen- 
did! If I wasn’t his niece I would fall 
in love with him myself; and I’m all 
that papa has in the world. I hope Ber- 
tha will have him, and then she need 
never leave me—papa can adopt them 
both, and we’ll be the happiest family in 
the world. I wonder if they’ve had 
time to understand each other—I think 
I’ll go and help them out. I wonder if I 
shall interrupt them! No matter—I’ll tell 
Uncle Dick I’ve come to piead his cause,”’ 
—and with much rustling of skirts, and 
all the symptoms of a violent cough, 
Kate made her way toward the drawing- 
room. 

But when she entered, a single glance 
showed her that no further pleading of 
Dick's cause was necessary. 

‘€ May I offer congratulations ?’’ asked 
Kate. 

‘¢Mr. Lawrence has been congratulat- 
ing me on the loss of my fortune,”’ 
answered Bertha, softly, while her shining 
eyes rested on her lover’s radiant face; 
and her hand still lay in the close, warm 


clasp that seemed as if it would never let 
it go again. 

‘¢You certainly seem to bear your loss 
bravely, dear,” said Kate, embracing 
her friend, and seizing the disengaged 


hand. ‘And oh! how becoming all 
this is—I never saw you look so beautiful. 
Well! I suppose it is congratulations all 
round, and to myself most of all, for you 
must never leave me now, Bertha; and 
I’m going to make papa adopt you both, 
for you know, dear, you have promised 
to marry a poor man.”’ 

‘¢But not so very poor, Katy,’’ said 
Dick, meekly. ‘‘I haven’t had time to 
mention it yet, but I hope Bertha will 
forgive me for I haven’t really meant to 
deceive her.’’ 


‘‘Now, Uncle Dick,” said Kate, mock- 
ingly, ‘‘ you are not going to turn out to 
be a returned Californian, with a gold 
mine at his back?’ 

‘© No, the mine is in Brazil, and it 
isn’t gold,’’ said Dick. 

‘¢Tin, maybe?’ said Kate, still mock- 
ingly. 

‘¢ It’s diamonds—and other things,” 
admitted Dick in a somewhat shamefaced 
manner, ‘‘and I only own about a fifth 
part of it.’’ 

‘¢ Diamonds !”’ screamed Kate, ’‘ then 
you’re worth a million, perhaps?” 

‘“‘About that, perhaps a little over; 
and the mine is still panning out well,” 
said Lawrence, despondently, and look. 
ing at Bertha with some signs of appre- 
hension, ‘‘ but if it is going to come be- 
tween me and this darling girl I shall 
wish it sunk in the centre of the earth.” 

‘‘Don’t be desperate, Uncle Dick, 
though you have destroyed all my pretty 
philanthropic plans. But if I can for- 
give you I’m sure Bertha may, since she is 
quite spoiled for being a poor man’s wife, 
only I must say that you are the greatest 
fraud ! —” 

‘« No, indeed,”’ interrupted Dick, eager- 
ly, “ I simply never spoke of my business 
affairs at all; and it was so sweet to find 
myself welcomed like the returned prodi- 
gal, and in despite of my supposed pov- 
erty loved for myself alone that I couldn’t, 
just at first, let in the full light of truth.” 

‘“‘Ah, well, dear Uncle Dick, let us 
hope that the truth will always be so 
pleasant to hear—there’s papa—lI must go 
and tell him, and you can make your 
peace with Bertha.”’ 

And that Bertha was not inexorable 
may be guessed from the fact that her 
engagement ring contained one of the 
finest diamonds ever found in Brazil. 








The Womance of a Poll’s Bouse. 


T was midnight, There was a slight stirring 
of one of the little pink quilts, and the Wax 
Doll put out her head, 
“Ts it time to get up?” she yawned. 
pale the sun looks this morning ! ” 
« Be still and go to sleep,” cried the Wooden 
Doll, who lays by her side. “ That’s only the 


“ How 


moon peeping through Popsy’s nursery window. 
We shall be dreadfully hungry by breakfast time 
if we keep awake now; and you know we must 
lie here till Popsy comes to call us,” 

“ You must,” said the Rag Doll, who slept in 
another bed, “ you must, because you are so stiff ; 


it would take you half-an-hour to try and bend 
one elbow. For my part, I mean to get up at 
once. I know where my dress is, and I must be 
stupid if I am not able to get into it myself by 
this time.” 

“I am agreeable to anything,” said the good- 
humored India-rubber Doll, turning over. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked the round-faced 
China Doll. 

“We are going to get up,” answered the Rag 
Doll, “and you had better do the same.” 

“I can’t without having my bath,” said the 
China Doll; ««and there will be no water in the 
house till Popsy brings it in the morning.” 

“Perhaps you could make-believe, just for 
once,” suggested the India-rubber Doll, who 
liked to make things as pleasant as possible. 

“Ves, and a great deal better for your com- 
plexion,” remarked the Wax Doll. I shall never 
forget Popsy trying to wash my face. She did 
one side, and then, seeing I was getting quite 
pale, she left the other. I have been ashamed 
to look in the mirror ever since.” 

“But you are to be rouged, you know you 
are,” said the India-rubber Doll consolingly, 
“when Popsy’s mamma has time.” 

There was now a knocking on the wall of the 
next room, and “ What’s wrong?” called two 
Squeaky little voices from that direction. ‘If it 
is fire or thieves you have only to let us know!” 

“It’s Redcoat and Bluecoat,” whispered the 
Rag Doll. « We had better let them join us, and 
then, if we get into any scrape, they can protect 
us.” So she ordered them to get up at once. 
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Redcoat and Bluecoat were two old-fashioned 
little figures, for they had come out of a Noah’s 
Ark ; still, they were very brave, as may be sup- 
posed from what they had just said. They were 
ready to rise at any moment, as their clothes were 
painted on them, and they had no beds to get 
out of for they were lying on two of the drawing- 
room chairs. They now slipped off their chairs 
and stood up, erect and ready—even to their 
hats—for whatever might happen, while the dolls 
in the next room were disputing who should get 
up first. The Wooden Doll was so indignant at 
being called stiff, that she resolved to get up im- 
mediately, to show she was as active as the best 
of them; the India-rubber Doll was so springy 
by nature that she was out of bed beforeshe could 
stop herself; the Wax Doll declared she must 
get up first, as she should take the longest to 
dress; and the Rag Doll said she was the eldest, 
and ought to be given way to. 

** You may have been in the house first,” said 
the Wooden Doll, “ but you are not the eldest; 
I am the eldest, because I have a train to my 
gown; one is older or younger, according as‘one 
is dressed.” 

‘* But you haven’t your gown on now,” returned 
the Rag Doll; “ you are only talking nonsense.” 

«* Yes,” put in the Wax Doll, “and I know 
why she wears a train; it is to hide her legs. 
Popsy’s mamma said they were like two matches. 
Mine are a very pretty shape; and I have real 
boots, made out of one of Popsy’s kid gloves.” 

The end of it was they all got up together, 
though there was hardly enough room for that. 

“‘ How provoking,” said the Wax Doll,” that 
there is not such a thing as a comb in the house; 
I almost wish, for once, that I had make-believe 
hair, like you others! ” 

But they were now dressed; and neatly, too, 
considering all things; they were met at the 
door of their room by Redcoat and Bluecoat, who 
assisted them to hop, one by one, down the little 
staircase that led tothe lower rooms. They went 
first into the kitchen. 

“‘Oh, dear, how cold it is!” shivered the Rag 
Doll. 

«* And how dark!” grumbled the Wax Doll, 
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«I might as well be an old frump for all that is 
seen of me.” 

«« Never mind about the darkness,” cried Red- 
<oat and Bluecoat ina breath, “ let us think about 
having something to eat.” 

The India-rubber Doll at once laid the cloth, 
which she found neatly folded in the table drawer, 
set the cups and saucers, and the one knife, and 
got out the loaf and little tin coffee pot ; the Rag 
Doll jumped on to the dresser, reached down the 
plates, and put them in the oven to warm ; while 
the Wooden Doll leant over the fire to fry some 
little cardboard slices of bacon, Redcoat and 
Bluecoat looked on, which was all that was ex- 
pected of them; and the Wax Doll sat herself at 
the table in readiness for breakfast. 

“ Well, to be sure!” cried the Wooden Doll, 
looking round at her from the fire, “I think you 
might do something for your living; so she rose, 
rather pettishly, and went to lift the plates out of 
the oven, Crash! down they tumbled, and the 
Wax Doll declared she had burnt herself, but 
this must have been fancy, as the grate was only 
filled with tinsel to represent a fire. Redcoat 
and Bluecoat soon picked up the plates, which 
were not chipped, as they were made of tin. 

Then they all gathered round the table and 
began to help themselves prettily, as Popsy had 
taught them to do. 

They were having a merry time of it, when 
the door that led from the dining-room was sud- 
denly opened, and a very elegant young man doll, 
with curly hair and red cheeks, walked into the 
kitchen. The lady dolls each gavea little scream, 
while Redcoat and Bluecoat stood firmly on their 
feet and looked as brave as possible. 

“Don’t disturb yourselves,” cried the new- 
comer. “ I see I am just in time for breakfast,” 
and he seated himself gracefully beside the Wax 
Doll, who tried to arrange her hair, and hoped 
that the moonlight was not unbecoming. ‘ What 
early people you are,” he said ; this is about the 
time I usually have supper; but never mind; 
anything to be sociable.” 

“I think he 1s very forward,” muttered the 
Rag Doll, with a toss of her head that nearly sent 
it off. 

“To come without an invitation,’’ continued 
the Wooden Doll. 

‘But isn’t he charming?” sighed the Wax 
Doll, rolling her pretty blue eyes, which were 
movable. 

“Perhaps he will explain when he has had 
some breakfast,” thought the Rag Doll, who sat 
at the head of the table ; so she poured him out 
a cup of coffee, while the India-rubber Doll 
gently pushed the loaf towards him. “I am 
sorry there is a piece off it,” she said; it met 
with an accident just now.” 

‘“‘ There is plenty for me here,” said the New 
Doll; but, dear me! how hard it is; I can’t cut 
“” 

“It is not meant to be cut,” said the Wooden 
Doll. 

“That is a good joke—capital!” cried the 
New Doll; “as it happens, though, I am not 
-hungry; but where is my coffee?” 


“I poured you out some, just now,” answered 
the Rag Doll. 

‘‘ There is none in my cup,” said the New Doll, 

“ Then you must have drunk it,” said the Rag 
Doll; pass me the cup for some more.” 

“Oh, you artful little thing!” exclaimed the 
New Doll, as he watched her, “ You are not 
pouring any in at all, you are only pretending.” 

“That is what we always do,” said Redcoat 
and Bluecoat, «* except on Popsy’s birthday, when 
we have real coffee and cake; it saves washing 
up.” 
“ Well, well!” remarked the New Doll; « this 
is a nice home I have come to, after the jolly life 
I have led.” 

“Oh! have you come here tostay?”’ cried all 
the dolls in chorus, ‘Shall you be one of us?” 

«I shall not be one of you,” replied the New 
Doll, rather scornfully ; «for I belong to a very 
different sphere of life.” 

«*What is a sphere of life?” asked the Wa 
Doll; “it must be something delightful if you 
belong to it. Won’t you tell us about it?” 

«I will try, if you will all pay attention,” said 
the New Doll, with a patronizing air. 

«« Well, you must know,” began the New Doll, 
“that Popsy has a little cousin, named Mopsy, 
who is a rich little girl, and has a dolls’ house 
twice as big as this.” 

‘I don’t believe it!” said the Rag Doll, 

‘If you interrupt I shall not go on,” said the 
New Doll, «Well, that was my home till yes- 
terday. Wehad the most charming rooms, filled 
with pretty furniture, and everything was real; 
the fireplaces were properly made, and would 
hold real fires; there were real candles which 
would light, and we had real food to eat.” 

‘Did you eat it?” inquired Redcoat and 
Bluecoat, 

‘‘Don’t interrupt,” repeated the New Doll 
‘‘ All I know is, whatever we left Mopsy used to 
finish. I washer favorite. Yesterday she opened 
the house and looked in, saying, half to herself, 
‘ What shall I send to my Gear little cousin, Popsy, 
who has not so many pretty things as I have? | 
shall send her one of my dollies by her papa, who 
has come to see us to-day ;’ and then she seized 
me, and said, ‘I shall send you, because you art 
the prettiest of all. Popsy will be so delighted; 
but, oh! I do hope she will be good to you;' 
and then she rushed down stairs with me asif 
she was afraid she might change her mind. | 
was all out of breath, and Mopsy had dropped 
tear on to my curls; but that was nothing to the 
fright I was in at not knowing what sort of com- 
pany I should get into, Then, to my horror,! 
was packed into a little box, as Popsy’s papa was 
so absurd as to object to carry me openly through 
the street ; and I heard them tell him to put mt 
in Popsy’s doll’s-house after she had gone to bed, 
that I might be a surprise in the morning. % 
here I am.” 

«I know when you came,” said the Rag Doll 
«I remember some one opening the house after 
I was in bed. Our street door is only make 
lieve ; so when anybody wants to come in, tht 
whole front of the house has to open. What é 
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draught you caused ! It nearly blew my head off.” 

«It seems rather loose,” observed the New 
Doll. 

«I did not mean it literally,” said the Rag 
Doll, angrily; it is very vulgar of you to make 

ersonal remarks; and I only want a stitch; 
Pope's mamma says so.” 

« Never mind her,” cried the Wax Doll; “go 
on about the sphere of life. Did you do any- 
thing else but eat and drink and wear beautiful 
clothes ?” 

«J should say so,” returned the New Doll. 
« During the day we had to do pretty much as 
we were told, but at night we used to have 
grand illuminations and give gay parties. What 
fun it was, to be sure! After we had been in 
bed for about an hour, we used to hear a sound 
of laughing and whispering from a corner of 
the nursery; and presently a noise of something 
moving heavily over the floor, and then we 
knew it was time to get up. We were dressed 
as quickly as possible, and by then a knock 
would come at the door and we would look out 
and see a whole row of dolls who had arrived 
on the rocking-horse. They sat just even with 
the door, as the house stood on a table; so we 
soon helped them in; it was a slight squeeze, as 
they were much larger than any of us, but that 
made it all the merrier. There was a nice 
piano, and we took it in turns to play waltzes, 
for everyone had real fingers ; and as it used to 
sound when played upon, we could dance quite 
well. Supper was very amusing, as there were 
not plates enough for so large a party.” 

“ Did not Mopsy miss the food in the morn- 
ing ?” asked the Rag Doll, who was a careful 
housekeeper. 

“Of course not,” replied New Doll. “She 
used to give us supper every night, and when 
our friends came we had only to eat it over 
again.” 

“Then I don’t believe they could have eaten 
at all,” whispered the Rag Doll, “ Depend 
upon it, there is some amount of make believe 
in every house.” 

— us how you eat,” said the Wooden 

oll. 

“So I would if you had anything fit to eat,” 
replied the New Doll. 

“ Suppose we adjourn to the drawing-room,” 
said the New Doll trying to make a diversion. 
“ We had better get upstairs while there is light 
enough ; the moon will set directly, and then, 
what will happen ?” 

Tk you may kiss me,” said the Wax 

oll. 

“Oh, no!” said the New Doll; “I don’t give 
kisses to little dolls who ask for them. I keep 
mine for those who say ‘ You musn’t,’” 

“ Then, you musn’t,” said the Wax Doll. 

But the Rag Doll was leading the way up- 
Stairs, so every one had to follow. 

“So this is the drawing-room, is it?” ex- 
claimed the New Doll, as he found out the 
easiest chair and sank gracefully into it, 

“Won’t you put down your hat and things ?” 
asked the India-rubber Doll, politely. 


“No, thank you,” said he; “I—in fact—I 
prefer to hold them.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said the Rag Doll, ina 
loud whisper, ‘if they are sewn on to him,” 

The New Doll pretended not to hear. “ Dear 
me! it is colder than ever,” he cried. ‘ These 
tinsel fires are abominable.” 

«“ They throw out plenty of heat in the day- 
time,” said Redcoat and Bluecoat; so why not 
now ?” 

“You are all very simple,” said the New 
Doll. ‘Can’t you see that Popsy’s nursery fire 
is out? It is that which warms you in the day; 
the heat from tinsel fires is all fancy.” 

“But fancy goes a long way,” quoted the 
Wooden Doll, 

« And does not cost so much as coal,” added 
the Rag Doll. ieee 

«* Have you noticed our beautiful chandelier Pa 
asked the India-rubber Doll? “If the candles 
in it were only real we might havea ’lumination, 
like we used to have,” 

“Well, I declare!” cried the New Doll; 
“they are real, and if we only had some matches 
I would show you.” 

‘«‘ Are they real? quite, quite real ?” screamed 
all the dolls in excitement. “Then we have 
heaps of matches,” and they dragged out a 
large match-box from under the table. 

«*Why, how is this?” cried the New Doll, 
rather taken back. 

«* Popsy’s nurse hides them here every night,” 
explained the Rag Doll, “that she may know 
where to find them in the morning; she says 
cook will never think of looking here for them- 
So now you canshow us if you are good for any, 
thing else besides boasting.” 

* Well, not just now,” said the New Doll, who 
felt rather uncomfortable; “presently, perhaps, 
when the moon has set; and I am really very 
sleepy at this moment. Let me take a nap and 
then we willsee.” But he said to himself, «« my 
nap shall last till daylight, when it will be too 
late to light the chandelier, Now I come to 
think of it, we only had ours alight once, and 
then it was Mopsy who lit it; and I remember 
it scorched the clean white ceiling.” 

“If you sleep too long,” said the Wooden 
Doll, “I shall have to tread on your toes and 
wake you.” 

The New Doll really was tired, having been 
up all night, so, after nodding once or twice, he 
fell asleep. 

‘«‘ What a joke it would be to light the can- 
dles ourselves, whilst he is asleep,” said the 
Wax Doll. 

«“ Yes; let us!” cried all the others. 

“It will be charming,” added the India-rub- 
ber Doll; but we will only make-believe, be- 
cause that will be safer.” 

«‘ Rubbish !” snapped the Wooden Doll, “we 
will get out a match and strike it.” 

“ Very well, then,” agreed the India-rubber 
Doll, «and we can scrape the wrong end of the 
match ; there can be no harm in that.” 

«No, no; let us do it properly,” said Redcoat 
and Bluecoat; “we can stand on the box to 
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keep it steady, while the rest of you pull out the 
drawer.”’ 

Whereupon the two little men stepped on to 
the match-box and stood as firmly as they could, 
while the others tugged at the drawer; but they 
were too light to be of any use, and the only re- 
sult was they got a ride around the room for 
nothing. 

Then the Wax Doll and the Wooden Doll sat 
on the box together, and this time—pull, pull! 
out came the drawer. 

The Rag Doll had pulled so hard that she 
lost her balance, and was flung back so suddenly 
that her head came off, and rolled under a 
chair; but the others were too excited to notice 
that.” 

After a good deal of scraping a match was ac- 
tually lit, and in another moment the six pretty 
wax candles were flaring brightly. 

“Oh—h—h—h!” said the dolls; 
splendid !” 

‘*Look how black the ceiling is getting, 
though,” cried the India-rubber Doll. 

«« And what a smell of burning,” gasped Red- 
coat and Bluecoat. 

“T hope it’s all right,” said the Wax Doll, 
who felt her face getting rather shiny. 

The Rag Doll said nothing, because her head 
was off. 

«I think we had better blow it out,” cried the 
Wooden Doll. So they jumped on to the table, 
and blew as hard as they could, but in their 
fright, they only blew in each other’s faces, 

At this moment, the New Doll awoke. The 
ceiling was now in flames, and everyone was 
greatly terrified. «Let us save ourselves,” he 
shouted, ; 

“Oh, the China Doll! What will become of 
her ?” shrieked the India-rubber Doll; “she is 
asleep in the next room.” 

The New Doll dashed into the room after the 
China Doll, picked her up and jumped through 
the window with her on to the nursery floor, 
where they sat leaning up against each other. 

«“‘T am not broken in the least,” she said, * but 
who are you, and what has happened ?” 


“how 


«I will tell you presently,” said he, “ but, first 
of all, will you promise to marry me? Yoy 
were rather heavy to carry, but that is over; | 
like you best of all the dolls, and it would be 
very lonely on the nursery floor without you.” 

“Very well,” answered the China Doll; « bu 
are you sure you like me best of all? The 
Wooden Doll has got a train to her gown, and 
the Rag Doll would make a splendid house. 
keeper.” 

“I couldn’t stand their tempers,” he said; 
and as for the Rag Doll, her head has come of 
—I saw it under the chair.” 

«Then the Wax Doll is so pretty,” sighed the 
China Doll. 

“She is too silly and vain for me,” he re 
plied. 

‘¢ But how about the rndia-rubber Doll ?” she 
asked. 

-She is welljenough, but she has no more ex. 
pression in her face than a dumpling, and she 
squeaks. Besides all that,” added the New 
Doll, «the house is on fire and there may be 
nothing left of any of them by now; so that de. 
cides the question.” 

Later in the day, a card box stood on the nur. 
sery table, and on the edge of it sat two dolls— 
one of them dressed in the heighth of fashion, 
and the other wearing a little blue shawl. 

“I am going home,” said the New Doll; 
“and only think! you are going too. Poysy’s 
sending word to her cousin that I set the house 
on fire and ran away with you; so now we are 
to be packed off together, and I am very pleased 
about it.” 

«“ Yes,” said the China Doll. «And, after all, 
there is not much harm done; the hole in the 
ceiling is being mended, the Rag Doll’s head 
has been sewn on more firmly than ever, andthe 
Wax Doll is to have a new nose. The rest were 
merely frightened, Iam glad the India-rubber 
Doll was not hurt as she was the means of your 
finding me.” 

“ True,” whispered the New Doll; “and I 
shall not mind traveling in the box at all—witb 
you beside me!” 


“Tm a Bon I'd fave You Know.” 


BY L. R. BAKER. 


66 O I sit in the land of quietness, 
And gaze in my doll’s blue eyes ? 
Do I hush it to sleep to a lulla-by air, 
And scold it well when it cries ? 
Do I love to look at the beautiful sky, 
Or dream in the firelight’s glow ? 
Do I wonder if picture books are true ? 
I’m a doy I'd have you know.” 


*¢ Do I watch the sun sink into the west, 

Beyond the hill-tops covered with gold ? 

Do I try to count all the twinkling stars, 
Though their number never was told ? 

Do I say, ‘I could stay awake all night,’ 
While my head is nodding just so? 

Do I hide away on the comfortable lounge ? 
I’m a doy I'd have you know. 


*‘Do I stop my ears when I see a mouse, 

And scream if a bat flies in ? 

Do I think to shoot a dear little bird 
Is an awful outrageous sin ? 

Do I say, ‘ Be sure you cut off the wings; 
They are beautiful, aren’t they, though! 

They will suit so well my winter hat ?’ 
I’m a doy I’d have you know. 


“Do I jump for joy when I get a bite, 
While I’m angling down in the creek? 
Do I frighten the fishes back to their homes, 
With a whisper that ends in a shriek? 

Do I drop my rod if I catch an eel? 
Do I let ‘the sweet little ones’ go? 
What silly questions a person can ask ! 

I’m a doy I'd have you know.” 
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IRLS who make their 
| own gownswill find them- 
selves very well off this 
season, as it is not the 
materials, but the work 
which is used to com- 
plete elegant costumes 
which make them ex- 
pensive. Now that fancy. 
work has gone out of fashion to a considerable 
extent, young ladies have much time to dispose 
of, and this can be profitably employed by work- 
ing pretty trimmings for their gowns. 

For daily wear, elaborate garniture should be 
avoided; neat, simple costumes are in good 
taste for general use, while dainty toilets 
should be reserved for visiting or afternoon 
wear, The most economical gowns for the win- 
ter are those which are composed of thick, rough 
tweeds, They should be made with plain skirts 
and tailor bodices, and can be trimmed with 
either a plain cloth, velvet or velveteen. The 
gored skirts are really the most fashionable this 
season, and as they are both simple and quickly 
made, amateurs should avail themselves of this 
pattern; a wide cloth is preferable to a narrow 
material, as it can be cut so that the jupe has 
only two seams. The back part is shaped to a 
point at the waist, and sloped at the base to 
meet the side seams of the front skirt, The 
garment must be lined throughout with a thin 
silk, such as pongee or sateen, and finished with 
adeephem. A novel way oftrimming these skirts 
is to bind the hem with silk braid, and stitch a 
band of the same over each side seam up to the 
waist. The bodice is bound with more of the 
braid, while a waistcoat of a contrasting material 
may be added, 
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For afternoon toilets there is nothing prettier 
than a smooth, colored cloth, plainly made with 
embroidered trimmings. Here is a costume 
which can be easily copied at home without any 
heavy expense. The skirt is of tan-colored 
cloth, gored, and has a scroll pattern of black 
velvet appliqué and jet beads round the base. 
The skirt should be first made up without a lin- 
ing, and the hem tacked in place, Then cut a 
piece of stiff brown paper into a scroll shape, 
rather narrow, and about a quarter of a yard 
deep. Lay this on some black velvet and cut 
out a number of scrolls the same size as the pat- 
tern. Arrange these evenly along the border of 
the skirt, leaving a space between each one, and 
tack them firmly in position. When thisis done, 
buttonhole the edges of the velvet scrolls on to 
the cloth with black silk, and stud each one with 
cut-jet jewel stones. String some small jet beads, 
and sew them firmly at equal intervals all round 
each velvet scroll in rays, so that a rich pattern 
is formed. When the embroidery is finished the 
skirt may be lined through and neatly finished 
off. The bodice basque should be acurately 
planned and embroidered in the same pattern as 
the skirt before it is added to the bodice, and 
finally lined. One velvet scroll will besufficient 
to trim each cuff. These should be smaller than 
those on the skirt, while two smaller ones again 
may be placed on either side of the collar, where 
it fastens at the throat. 

Other very effective embroideries can be ar. 
ranged by procuring a flat gold braid half an 
inch wide in a flexible tissue. This is laid up 
and down a border zig-zag pointed pattern, 
while a conventional design of leaves and flowers 
should be run along it and worked in shaded 
yellow silks, An easy way of planning such 
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embroideries is to obtain one of Brigg’s crewel 
patterns and iron this off on the material first, 
then add the braid, and sew it firmly on both 
sides. The design for the embroidery can then 
be worked with filoselle in various shades, leav- 
ing the braid free from the floral pattern, or, 
again, it can be carried over the flounce with 
equally good effect. 

Plain cloth tailor jackets are embroidered in 
the same way as dresses this season, which nat- 
urally adds greatly to the expense of these gar- 
ments. The trimming is generally confined to 
the basques and fronts of jackets. The velvet 
scroll design, which we have suggested as a gar- 
niture for a cloth costume, looks equally well 
when it is employed,ona colored jacket. Hand- 
some braided patterns may be used alike on black 
or tinted cloth coats, and these are, perhaps, 
more practical than velvet embroidery, as braid- 
ing can never be considered too smartto wear on 
any occasion, 

Plainer coats are made with fitting backs and 
side pieces, and loose double-breasted fronts in 
reeferstyle. These do not require any trimming, 
unless it be a narrow cord to cutline the edges 
of the garment, 

Kid is also largely used for embroideries as an 
application on cloth or velvet, worked up with 
silk and tinsel in elaborate designs. The colors 
are charmingly contrasted, and chenille is in- 
troduced in the embroideries with excellent 
effect. Borders of crescent-shaped application of 
velvet, in one color, or in two colors, alternating 
with each other, such as white-and-brown cres- 
cents, on mauve cloth, are edged with a che- 
nille fringe with a network heading. Another 
style of embroidery is that in which the pattern 
is a kind of Renaissance guipure, portions of the 
texture being cut away and showing a band 
underneath in a lighter or darker shade, or in a 
different color, The design is elaborately worked 
up with applications of kid and embroidery in 
chenille and tinsel. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more beautiful in its way than the 
taste and execution of some of these embroid- 
eries. 

Girdles for cloth and silk gowns are made of 
bias velvet in a single piece about eight inches 
wide. The edges are narrowly turned over and 
hemmed with blind stitches. Three rows of 
shirring draws the front down to a width of only 
five inches, and two supple whalebones are set in 
casings between these shirrings. The fastening 
is made in the back by four hooks and eyes, hid- 


den under two little meeting frills, each an inch 
wide, of the velvet doubled at the ends of the 
girdle, Shirring and whalebones similar to those 
in front are down the back and each side of the 
frills. Such girdles and belts of all kinds are so 
much in favor that they are frequently seen on 
basques and cloaks, as well as to complete round 
bodices. Sleeves are rather less high at the 
shoulder and not quite so much puffed at the top; 
any fullness there may be is drawn down in 
plaits to the elbow, and finished off there with 
a bow, alittle lace, a band of fur, or a folded 
band of ribbon, Slashings and puffings let into 
the sleeve are also fashionable, as are the mitten 
and pointed sleeves of velvet drawn up over the 
sleeve of the dress material, which is seen in a 
puff quite at the shoulder, or sometimes extend. 
ing as far down as the elbow. 

The novelty in millinery is a long veil of black 
figured lace, worn drooping in front to the knee, 
or even to the foot of the skirt. Itisa scarf of 
Chantilly or other ‘French lace, with scalloped 
edges, and is nearly a yard wide, and more than 
two yards long. The milliner drapes one end 
over the crown of a large black felt round hat, 
holding it there by a twist of broad, black satin 
ribbon, six inches wide, at least, which is tied at 
the back in a great bow, with loops and ends 
lying flat instead of standing high in the familiar 
way. The veil then covers the face, and is 
drawn under the chin to meet in the back by a 
bunch of small plaits takenin each side ; thence 
it hangs straight down the front, This unique 
veil is very becoming, and has been adopted by 
fashionable women for wearing with afternoon 
visiting toilets. Shorter veils of white figured 
lace, many of them of real appliqué lace, are 
more generally worn. 

Lace and chiffon play an important part in the 
dressy little jackets worn in the afternoon when 
the hostess pours tea in the drawing-room. A 
light bright brocade, or else darker velvet of be- 
coming color, forms the jacket, and the full vest 
and sleeves are of white lace or mousseline 
mounted over cream-colored silk. A pretty model 
made of chataigne brown ribbed velvet, showing 
lines of cream-color satin between the ribs, has 
the broad back shaped at the waist by four 
meeting plaits. The front falls open on a wide 
underfront of white chiffon gathered over 4 
white silk lining, with a pointed yoke, collar and 
cuffs of old guipure lace. Full sleeves of chiffon 
are in many cross folds around the arm on 4 
close silk lining. This jacket has no trimming 
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in the way of border or edging. It can be worn 
with various skirts of different colors and ma- 
terials. 

A trimming of fur tails, either of sable or 
mink, wired to stand upright in pairs or in fleur- 
de-lis shape, is especially fashionable on toques 
or turbans of cloth or velvet, With such hats 
young women wear a coat of light tan cloth, 
fitted in the back and straight in front, with 
turned-over collar and facing of the rich brown 
fur, closed by frogs of brown silk cord. For 
older ladies are capotes almost entirely of sable, 
trimmed with standing tails and a miniature 
head of the animal, with loops and strings of 
white satin ribbon. A white veil with embroid- 
ered sprays and scalloped border completes the 
fur trimmed hats. 

Sable-tail trimming is also in great vogue for 
trimming round hats and capotes of velvet or of 
satin. It is especially liked on brown bonnets, 
and it is called very English to combine this 
dark fur with white lace. 

Young ladies are choosing soft, low Tam 
o’Shanter caps of velvet to wear with tailor 
gowns. They are folded up high on the left 
side, and ornamented there with two quills 
thrust to point forward. Felt round hats with a 
velvet crown of gay color are also worn by every 
young woman, as a soft brim of brown felt with 
taureaw velvet crown, trimmed with wings, tips, 
or cog plumes. 

The combination of fur with lace is also used 
for outside coats, and has a further development 
on dress bodices in wide Breton vests of flat fur 
—Astrakhan, seal or Persian Jamb, covered be- 
low the throat by a deep fallof white guipure lace 
or ofheavy Irish point. A second combination is 
an edging or border of fur tails, usually of mink or 
sable, along the lower edge of velvet plastrons 
or collars, with a jabot of white lace on one side 
of the plastron, or a lace cravat bow falling from 
the fur trimmed collar. To wear with dresses 
trimmed in this way are the velvet hats edged 
with fur tails and ornamented with lace in an 
Alsacian bow, 

The latest plan for catching up the long back 
breadths of house dresses toa walking length for 
the street isa very simple one, It is merely a 
single loop three-quarters of a yard long of pas- 
sementerie hung from the belt in the middle of 
the back of the skirt, Through this loop the 
long back breadths are drawn. The “ handker- 
chief demi-trains,” made of a square of the ma- 
erial suspended from one corner and without 


lining, can be gracefully drawn up through this 
chatelaine loop. It will not, however, answer 
for all skirts, especially those with heavy or stiff 
lining. — Fashion. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. House-gown of pale blue cloth, the 
skirt is plain edged with a deep pointed band of 
mahogany colored velvet. The bodice isslightly 
pointed, in front is full, with a yoke to correspond 
with the band upon the skirt. Velvet belt and 
deep pointed cuffs upon sleeves. 


Fic, 2. Cloak for lady made of heavy beaver 
cloth, edged with a deep band of silver fox fur; 
it is double-breasted, with fur trimming it, fur 
cuffs upon the full sleeves. Hat of velvet to 
match cloak in color. 


Fic. 3. Plush wrap for lady with sleeve trim- 
med with handsome chenille fringe, feather trim- 
ming and passementerie. Bonnet of brown 
velvet trimmed with ribbon, feathers, and flowers. 


Fic. 4. House-gown for lady made of figured 
woolen material, with a Figaro jacket and long 
redingote skirt. The jacket opens on a bodice 
and skirt in light, wood-brown surah, arranged 
in accordion plaitings, contrasting with the broad 
belt, straight collar, cuffs, and incroyable revers 
in dark wood velvet. Upper lappel and under 
cuffs in surah. 


* Fic. 5. Tea-gown made in the princess form, 
of blue bengaline silk, brocaded in blue and 
corn-yellow, and faced with gold brocade, Bands 
of yellow feather trimming form a short boa, fin- 
ished off with clusters of ostrich tips. Under- 
dress in corn-yellow China crépe; train to match. 


Fic. 6. Long cloak for lady made of navy-blue 
cloth; it is trimmed with a band of jetted passe- 
menterie around the bottom and upon the opening 
at the left side in the front, and around the 
sleeves which are further ornamented with hang- 
ing passementerie ornaments. High standing 
collar and small cape. Bonnet of felt trimmed 
with velvet. 


Fic. 7. Visiting-dress of heliotrope poplin, 
with sleeves of velvet. The pelerine is of vel- 
vet, edged with white feather trimming. Hat of 
white felt, trimmed with loops of ribbon and 
bird. A band of feather trimming extends from 
the crown of hat, and forms a boa, 


Fic. 8. Skating-dress of navy-blue Arningham 
cloth, trimmed at the neck and foot with narrow 
braid. The collar, epaulettes, and band at the 
side are of golden beaver. The muff is of cloth, 
braided, edged with beaver, and finished with a 
passementerie ornament. Toque of cloth, edged 
with a band of beaver, and finished with a wing. 


Fic. 9. Home-dress of prélat purple cloth, 
trimmed with perpendicular bands of gold and 
black galloon, finished at the foot with loops and 
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ends of ribbon velvet. The bodice is of cloth, 
with bretelles of galloon, finished with loops of 
velvet. The basque is also formed of loops of 
velvet. 


Fic. 10. Boa made of cinnamon bear fur. 


Fic. 11. Muff made of seal skin with trimming 
of cinnamon bear fur. 


Fic. 12, Cape made of black marten, with high 
collar. 


Fic. 13. Jacket for lady made of black cheviot, 
edged with Persian lamb fur, sleeves and collar 
also of the fur. Hat of velvet trimmed with the 
same fur and feathers. 


Fic. 14. Cloak for girl of ten years made of 
navy-blue diagonal, the fronts are loose; the back 
with plaits at the waist. High collar, The 
sleeves, pockets, collar and front and back are 
trimmed with braid finished with loops at the 
ends. Hat of velvet trimmed with velvet and 
ribbon. 


Fic. 15. Jacket for girl of fifteen years, made 
of fine striped cloth; it has loose fronts, tight 
back, and is double-breasted. Turban hat 
trimmed with wide ribbon bows. 


Fic. 16. Cloak for girl of eight years, made of 
dark-green camel’s-hair; it is long enough to 
cover the frock, with double-breasted loose fronts, 
tight back. The sleeves are full into a deep cuff 
trimmed with rows of stitching. Deep rolling 
collar of Astrakhan. Sailor hat of velvet. 


Fic. 17. Hat of gray felt for child, trimmed 
with navy-blue ribbon and steel buckle. 


Fic. 18. Hat of brown felt for child, trimmed 
with cream-color ribbon and brown velvet, 


Fic. 19. Collar for little girl made of muslin, 
edged with a deep lace and plaited on toa stand- 
ing collar of lace. 


Fic, 20. Collar for child made of a deep fall, 
vith a heading of ribbon made in shells and fas- 
tened with a bow in front. 


Fic, 21. Shirt front and waistcoat, made of 
soft colored silk, plaited on a plain foundation, 
and with the center part openand draped on the 
chest over a finely tucked white chemisette, with 
plain white collar. The plastron can be easily 
secured to the lining under the jacket fronts, and 
is pretty to vary a dark costume. 


Fic. 22. Collar suitable for any cloth jacket ; 
it is fastened with straps of cloth and cut steel 
buckles. 


Fic. 23. Collar for walking jacket of chestnut- 
brown cloth, lined with velvet, and turned over, 


Fic. 24. Fancy dress sleeve made full, con- 
fined by pointed bands of velvet studded with jets. 


Fic. 25. Fancy dress sleeve embroidered with 
small bunches in color ; cuff embroidered to cor- 
respond, This is pretty for a black silk dress. 


Fic. 26. Collar for afternoon dress of black 
poult-de-soie, embroidered with jet, and cut in 
points ; it is edged witha ruching of crépe lisse, 


Fic. 27. Collar for afternoon dress—garnet, 
faillé, embroidered with silks to form points, and 
edged with cream-color feather trimming. 


Fic. 28. Breakfast robe in suéde vicuna cloth, 
bordered round the throat, wrists, waistbelt, and 
down the fronts with a fancy galoon in raised silk 
braid. 


Fic, 29. Dressing gown in sapphire-blue cash- 
mere or cheviot, enriched with belt, collar and 
tabs embroidered in gold or multi-color silk. 


Fic, 30, Morning wrapper in the warm Pyr- 
renian material, known as_ ‘ lambs-’wool,” 
striped in the newest shade, and carelessly con- 
fined to the waist and throat with a woolen cor- 
deliére and tassel balls in variegated tints. 


Fic. 31. Suit for boy of eight years made of 
gray tweed, with a blouse bodice ; it is trimmed 
down the front with bands of military braid; 
linen collar and silk necktie. 


Fic. 32. Suit for boy of six years made of blue 
serge. The knickerbockers are of the blue St. 
Hilda serge ; the coat is of the same, with waist- 
coat of blue and white striped flannel; tan 
leather belt, white linen collar, blue tie. 


Fics. 33-34. A new interpretation of the favor- 
ite sailor dress for girls of from six to ten years; 
the skirt and jacket are of fine navy-blue serge, 
the skirt mounted in wide double box-plaits, the 
jacket long and open in front, but plaited at the 
back. The lower parts of the jacket fronts are 
laced together with blue or white cord; the che- 
misette is of fine white woolen, tucked at the 
sides and with a plait edged with a jabot frill 
down the center; the turned-down collar, revers 
and cuffs are of white woolen, with gold em. 
broidered anchors at the corners, and the back 
of the jacket is drawn in at the waist by a but- 
toned tab of white woolen. 


Fics. 35-36. Frock for girl of twelve years for 
evening wear, of printed foulard. The skirt 1s 
cut on the cross, and is made of foulard with 
pompadour wreaths forming a check pattern on 
a white ground, the left side of the blouse front 
is cut with the skirt, and crosses over to the 
right; on the right side the full skirt is mounted 
on a plain bodice, and both sides are joined to 
the jacket fronts at the shoulder and under the 
arm seams. A frill of plain white foulard makes 
a high collar and marks the line of the opening. 
The open jacket is of old-blue foulard; it has 
long basques with buttons at the sides, but the 
back is short and ends under crossed tabs; there 
is a deep turned-down revers collar of the blue 
foulard, and puffed sleeves of the same, finished 
off with deep cuffs of the pompadour foulard. 
A cord girdle is joined on at each side, and knot- 
ted with long looped ends on the right side. 

This style is also suitable for making up 
woolen gocds. 
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PARIS, December, 1891. 
HE latest theatrical event has been 
the special representation got up at 
the Opera by MM. Ritt and Gail- 
hard, in honor of Meyerbeer, the 
hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth fell this year, although the precise date is 
not known. Meyerbeer is the composer whose 
works have been performed the greatest number 
of times at the Opera, the total of representa- 
tions reached being 2,500 in the sixty years that 
have elapsed since the first night of * Robert 
the Devil” in Paris. The ceremony of the other 
evening consisted in selections from Meyerbeer’s 
most famous operas—for example, the first act of 
the “Africaine,” the ourth act of the “Pro- 
phéte,”—with an interval, during which the cur- 
tain rose upon the bust of the composer sur- 
rounded by all the actors now alive who have 
made themselves famous by singing his music. 
M. Mounet-Sully then recited some appropriate 
verses by Jules Barbier. Among the group of 
bygone celebrities was Duprez, who played 
Robert the Devil, and Raoul de Naugis in the 
“ Huguenots,” Mme. Dorus-Gras, who created 
the part of Alice in “ Robert the Devil,” and 
whose advice Meyerbeer went so farastoconsult 
for some modifications made in that opera; the 
celebrated Mme. Pauline Viardot, who was the 
first Fidés of the *‘ Prophéte,” and herself talks 
enthusiastically of the wonderful success she met 
with on the first night, make up the list, together 
with Mmes, Cornélie Falcon and Marie Sasse, of 
the four cantatrices who have created the prin- 
cipal ré/es in Meyerbeer’s four best known operas. 
Cornélie Falcon—whose real name is Mme. 
Malancon—left the stage in the midst of her 
career, owing to the sudden loss of her voice, an 
event which saddened the rest of her life ; Mme. 
Sasse—once Sélika of the “ Africaine”—now 
teaches her art to future prima donnas, and her 
desire is one day to be titled professor at the 
Conservatoire. The centenary was celebrated, 
too, in the provinces in different towns ; at Lille, 
in the Opera House, where the third act of 
“ Robert,” with the third and fourth acts of the 
“ Huguenots,” and a scene of the “ Prophet” 
were onthe programme. The same event will 
be the occasion shortly at the Opéra Comique of 
another special representation, in which M. Car- 
valho, it is said, will surpass his colleagues of the 
Opera, 


One of the few French women who under- 
take serious voyages, Mlle. Elsie St. Omer, has 
just left Paris with the intention of going round 
the world by the southern hemisphere. The 
journey will last three years, and will be spent in 
collecting materials upon the conditions of 
women and the education of children in difter- 
ent parts of the globe, for the French Society of 
Geography. Mme. St. Omer—though upwards 
of sixty years—has already been once round the 
world by herself. Among other French lady 
explorers we need only name Mme. Léonie 
d’Annet, who went to Spitzbergen, and suffered 
serious hardships and dangers on her way back, 
and Mme. Dieulafoy, well known by her discov- 
eries in the East. 

Champfleury has bequeathed his portrait, by 
Courbet, to the Louvre, and the portrait of 
Courbet himself to the Société des Gens de Let- 
tres. Champfleury was one of the most pro- 
lific writers of his time, and wrote upon all sub- 
jects, from the history of caricature to the biog- 
raphies of famous cats. His manuals on pottery 
are much esteemed, For some years before his 
death he held the post of Curator of the Museum 
of Sévres. 

A short announcement has just appeared in 
the papers to the effect that Mme. Elisa Block 
has just founded a new society, with the help of 
M. de Barnier and Jules Barbier. It is de- 
scribed as a literary and artistic club, and its 
special aim the decentralization of art and lit- 
erature. We hope to hear more of this society 
before long. 

Mlle. Leclerc—a female student in the Paris 
School of Pharmacy—has just taken her first- 
class degree. She will be the first woman chem- 
ist in Paris, but not in France, for there is a 
lady established in this business in Toulouse. 
One unusual thing about Mlle. Leclerc is that 
she is of French nationality—as almost aJl the 
students who frequent the Ecoles de Medicine 
and Pharmacy are foreigners. Before practicing 
in her own name, she will have to serve her 
time—three years—as an assistant. 

At the Vaudeville, they are playing again 
«“ Nos Intimes,” and Mme. Jane Hading wears 
some elegant dresses made by Laferriére. I de- 
scribe them, because they might be worn by any 
woman in private life, being in perfect taste. 
First, there is a beige cloth dress, the skirt bor- 
dered with gold embroidery ; blouse bodice with 
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corresponding embroidery, confined with a band 
of sparkling velvet, and standing-up collar to 
match, Another is vert d’eau satin, covered 
with rich écru Venetian guipure, the bodice has 
a drapery of the same lace drawn in with a tur- 
quoise-blue velvet corselet, embroidered with 
gold in front and fringe at the side; guipure 
sleeves over satin, very wide and full, and deep 
waistbands or cuffs. And then there is a lovely 
robe @interieur that would serve as a model for 
a tea-gown. a close-fitting skirt of white satin, 
with a long Louis XVI front of white gauze, 
ending with a lace insertion and deep flounce ; 
gauze sleeves, with lace flounce falling from the 
shoulder; cream silk casaque with Oriental em- 
broidery in black and gold, and lined with pale- 
blue satin, and held in at the waist by a blue 
band, which passes under the gauzefront. Then 
there is a cloak of turquoise-blue cloth, with 
shoulder pieces of Oriental embroidery, and red 
velvet ruft and small lace hood, the whole lined 
with red satin, The effect waselegant. 
Weddings are rife; the air is full of marriage 
bells, and all have plenty of opportunities of wish- 
ing the Jasses of their acquaintance happy days. 
An important part of marrying is the trousseau. 
I saw some pretty items, The night-gowns were 
made of nainsook with French muslin frills, as 
fine as fine could be, and the stitchery a marvel 
of good needlework. The seams were all open 
hemstitched, the cufis were wide, the sleeves 
puffed on the shoulders, Some of the chemises 
were most simple, the material soft and foamy 
like a soap lather ; the neck well shaped, and just 
bordered with Valenciennes lace, heading a nar- 
row insertion with ribbon run through it. The 
flannel petticoats have a couple of tucks with 
rounded tabs beneath, buttonholed round, and 
falling over a plaiting of lace. Of course they 
are white; no one thinks of wearing colored 
flannel skirts with any pretense to good dressing. 
Some delightful stockings in striped spun silk, 
with white heels and toes, quite as good in ap- 
pearance as silk, and of a peculiarly durable 
make. Some real silk with black lace fronts are 
of the finest manufacture that are made, and the 


Lisle thread open-work stockings are so trans- 
parent that you could read a paper through 
them. Those who study the most dainty covering 
for the feet will appreciate these. Matinées are 
of many kinds, and a comfortable one to be re- 
commended for the requirements of every-day 
life is made in blue flannel, just bordered with 
white silk trimming like feathers. Silk petti- 
coats are, of course, the fashion, but many women 
cling stillto woolen. And I can strongly recom- 


mend a new kind of hairy cloth, made simply, 
with large scallops at the hem. 

Pretty hats for bridesmaids are next to be con- 
sidered. I saw a delightful shape which is 
purely French inits origin, The crown, in white 
velvet, is soft and square, plaited to the brim; 
there is a plume of ostrich feathers at the side, 
and a double satin piping at the edge, Nothing 
could be smarter. It is being reproduced in 
various forms, and looks well in red cloth and 
black feathers. Bonnets grow more and more 
difficult to describe; though very small, they are 
most intricate. An excellent example was a 
mixture of brown velvet, pinkish-green metallic 
wings, and a crown apparently appliqué, of 
irregular shape, in which spangles formed the 
most important part, But in truth the great 
novelty of the season are the bonnet strings, which 
reach to the feet. They have been successfully 
applied to a black velvet bonnet with peacocks’ 
feathers. Many of the shapes are high at the 
back; and a black velvet with a plume of feathers 
in the rear had a plaiting of gold lace round the 
brim, and seemed to be of a half-handkerchief 
form. A red velvet was trimmed with bird of 
paradise plumes, and there is evidently a strong 
feeling for redin winter dress, The demand for 
hats is far greater than for bonnets, and there is 
one decidedly new shape in felt. The crown is 
square, the brim turns upwards. It is surrounded 
by two sable tails resting on a broad band of tawny 
orange velvet, a paste buckle infront. The large 
brims are variously treated, but one of the pret- 
tiest is slightly arched over the face and gives 
great piquancy. Feather ruches are fashionable 
at the edge of the brim, and the demand for 
feathers is great. The red velvet of a toque had 
been softened by black lace, a Prince of Wales 
plume of feathers at the back. 

Jackets and mantles must next be thought of. 
A stylish jacket was long basqued, had gauntlet 
cuffs, and flap pockets, was edged with Astrakhan, 
and exquisitely braided. Another of similar form 
was richly embroidered in black, gold and silver, 
the silver considerably toning down the auriferous 
aspect of the gold. A Paisley shawl, the white 
kind, with a finely-worked border, from twenty to 
thirty years old, had been made into a delightful 
cloak, lined with shot yellow and red silk, with 
a double cape. An opera mantle in heliotrope 
cloth fell to the feet, was lined with silk and 
had a jeweled yoke edged with a cloth frill left 
with a raw edge. This is an excellent shape, 
and for day wear is cut shorter; it was made up 
in various colored cloths with a velvet yoke. A 
velvet mantle was about as graceful as any gar- 
ment of the kind could be on a short figure. It 
was made with backs and fronts of black and 
gold brocade, a band of coque feathers round the 
throat and yoke; but it was skillfuly contrived 
so that it was drawn into the figure, displaying it 
well, and yet fell in folds over the shoulder. The 
Stella caps, with their flat, round crowns, lined 
with silk, and close double border of lace, recall 
pictures which have been handed down to us 
from the day when Stella and Vanessa, of Dead 
Swift’s age, were in the flesh. MARIGOLD. 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


F all the popular fads none is more 
conducive to happiness than the cook- 
ing class. There, too, all sorts of 
young women meet. The intellectual 

girl, who dwells with scientists, biographers, 
historians, and explorers; the poetical girl, who 
adores Moore and Byron, or can quote whole 
pages from Mrs. Browning, Longfellow, and 
Tennyson ; the fashionable girl, whose cry, like 
Flora McFlimsy, of Madison Square, ever has 
the one keynote, ‘‘nothing to wear,” and yet 
can count her gowns, bonnets, and wraps by the 
score; the society girl, petted and spoiled to 
such an extent that one is tempted to at once put 


her aside with the words, ‘‘ altogether wanting.” 
Yet these and many other types of young maids 
—and matrons, too—may be found more or less 
attentively considering the question, What to eat 
and how to prepare it. Thus later being able 
to bless their individual homes, making every 
meal delightful to the palate, as well as digesti- 
ble to the stomach, and so helping themselves 
and loved ones to a useful and successful life, 
causing the disposition of the members of their 
families to be bright and sunny, which the demon 
of indigestion might otherwise make cross and 
despondent. 

Ill-prepared and improper food has more to do 
with the future of America than any other one 
thing. We are already dubbed a race of dys- 
peptics, and our girls must do their part to prove 
the appellation false. And as it is no longer 
thought degrading, but the fashion, to know how 
to cook, the above task will be comparatively 
easy. Itis impossible for me to meet the sub- 
scribers of GODEY face to face, and so have a 
familiar instructive talk that might prove a last- 
ing benefit in each home; but will you not kindly 
and carefully read the Household from month to 
month, and practice what you will read? If so, 
we can successfully carry on, even with enforced 
distance between, one cooking class. 

Just here I am interrupted with the question 
“Have you read the biography of the oyster? 
Itis very instructive ; I had no idea so much 
could be written about such small fish.” I replied, 
No, I noticed the title, but put the magazine 
aside for lack of time. However, I am Yankee 
enough to answer your question by asking 
another: Which of the prominent English nov- 
tlists, when being entertained at an American 
dinner, helplessly looked at his plate of oysters, 
and then, turning to the lady at his right, said, 
“How do you manage the beast?” «‘ Oh, Thack- 
tray,” was the quick reply. He may have 
asked the question because he did not know, but 
as Thackeray knew almost everything, he prob- 
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ably appeared ignorant to provoke a laugh, even 
at his own expense,no doubt thus waking up 
some stupid dinner companion. You know it 
was at an English dinner he was asked, if he 
thought Lady N could be thirty years ofage, 
and he replied, «I would not think so, only she 
has told me she was thirty for the last ten years.” 

It requires a real knack to lift an oyster before 
trying to remove it. If the oyster is very large 
do not attempt it, but cut in two or three pieces 
with a fork, usually the oyster may be lifted 
entire with a little dexterous managing. If you 
find yourself awkward about it, you would better 
practice alone, as nothing is more annoying to 
well bred people than to be obliged to sit with 
poor eaters, 

Raw Oysters. 

These are sometimes served on the half-shell, 
the shells being placed with the small ends in, 
on an ordinary sized dessert plate. Five is the 
least number you should serve, and in the centre, 
put a quarter of a lemon, If you have oyster 
plates, take the fish from the shell and lay one 
oyster in each form, placing the lemon as before. 
Be sure the oysters are cold, a few small pieces 
of cracked ice may be laid over them. Raw 
oysters may also be put in a soup dish filled with 
shaved ice; they should be eaten as soon as pos- 
sible after the shell is opened. A pretty and 


-novel way to serve oysters, is to put a block of 


ice on a dish, on which first is laid a napkin ; 
excavate the ice with a red-hot iron, leaving a 
thick rim entirely around the block. Fill with 
raw oysters, sprinkled with salt and pepper, 
garnish with lemon and decorate the dish with 
ivy, myrtle, autumn or holly leaves. Besides 
the lemon, oysters require pepper; some people 
also add a few grains of salt, and a little hot 
sauce, after the order of the Worcestershire. 
Always serve with raw oysters a small cracker, 
called oyster crackers; the best kind is oval 
in shape, but the old-fashioned round cracker 
will do. These may be passed, or a few laid by 
each plate. Raw oysters are considered very 
healthful, particularly during the months which 
have Rinthe name. They forma part of every 
well-ordered course dinner, and are not only 
appetizing, but are a pretty decoration to the 
table. They are eaten before soup, often being 
on the table when guests enter; if not, they are 
immediately brought in, Oysters are nutritious ; 
their most important element is phosphorus, 
thereby benefiting the brain, and helping dis- 
ordered nerves. They are particularly benefi- 
cial to people of sedentary habits, and invalids, 
as they are easy of digestion. They are readily 
cooked, if care and thought are exercised; but 
few people are willing to take sufficient care, 
and so the delicate oyster is often ruined. Also 
they should be eaten immediately on being ready 
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to serve. Nothing is more quickly hurt than an 
oyster by being allowed to wait. ‘‘I did think 
I would never walk again,” said a tired young 
girl; poor thing, she was so weary waiting for 
strength, after the prostration and inward burn- 
ing of the typhoid fever. I gave her a few 
broiled oysters for luncheon, and a new look 
came into the wan face, that was followed in 
comparatively short time, with perfect health. 
On so small a thing does life and hope some- 
times hinge. To broil oysters—dry them in- 
dividually with a perfectly clean linen cloth or 
napkin, season with pepper and salt, broil on a 
fine wire broiler—a steak broiler would do, but 
not so well. Serve immediately in a well-heated 
dish, with a little melted butter. 


Oyster Soup. 


This is also excellent for invalids. It is made 
similar to oyster stew, but not quiteas rich. Put 
the liquor from the oysters in the soup pot, and 
set it on the range; after it is boiling, skim, and 
season with pepper and salt, and also, at this 
time, add a pint of milk; when this boils, put in 
the oysters, and a piece of butter about the size 
of a small hickory nut. Try also, for the conval- 
escent, scalloped oysters. Butter the dish and 
sprinkle on the bottom a layer of bread crumbs ; 
cover this with oysters that have been lifted from 
the liquor by a fork, and put bits of butter on 
them, seasoning to taste; then put on another 
layer of bread crumbs, which may be wet with a 
little cold milk ; follow this with another layer of 
oysters, seasoning as before; continue this pro- 
cess until the dish is filled, having the seasoned 
bread crumbs on the top, over which pour milk, 
thus making a softer crust ; turn a plate over it, 
and bake half an hour; then take off the plate to 
brown. Serve hot. 

Do not think that anything will do for the sick, 
or that a slice of this and a piece of that from 
the ordinary home table is suitable. The most 
careful consideration should always be given in- 
valids ; tempting dishes should alone be offered ; 
knowing, also, that they are the proper foods. 
This can be learned from your physician ; do not 
take the responsibi’ity upon yourself, and do not 
tire the sick by asktng what they would like, but 
at the right time, bring what bill-of-fare is allowed, 
changing the same from day to day if possible. 

The Sunday morning breakfast is often a vexed 
question, as is also the company breakfast. I 
would suggest the following recipes : 


Fried Oysters. 


Having procured one or two dozen, according 
to the size of your family, drain, and having 
rolled each in a beaten egg, cover with cracker- 
dust or corn-meal, in which have been mixed 
salt and pepper, then drop lightly in boiling lard 


Three minutes is 
They 


and butter mixed equally. 
generally sufficient to properly brown. 
lose flavor unless served immediatety. 


Walled Oysters, 


Line a pudding pan with mashed potatoes, 
glace it with well beaten egg. Set it in the 
oven until thoroughly heated, and of a delicate, 
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dainty brown. While this is in the oven, put 
on your saucepan, into which put the liquor 
from a quart of oysters; let it boil, add the 
oysters, and season, letting all boil together 
for four minutes; remove the oysters, and put in 
the liquor a teaspoonful of cream, a tablespoon. 
ful of butter, and enough flour to thicken. Boj] 
until thick, then put the oysters and prepared 
liquor in the potato paste, and have breakfast at 
once. 
Oyster Fritters. 


Into three well-beaten eggs, put half a cup of 
milk, enough flour to make a thick batter, and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. After seasoning 
the oysters, drop them in the batter, and pour a 
large spoonful at a time, into very hot butter or 
lard. Whether or not you use butter or lard, be 
careful about the flavor. 

The company lunch frequently has oysters 
served as a course, but for the ordinary home 
lunch it may be the one prominent dish. You 
will not make a mistake if you try oyster pie, 
devilled oysters, oyster salad. An easy way to 
make oyster pie is the following: Line a deep 
dish with pie crust which has been made quite 
rich and light. Put this in the oven until it is 
half baked, then remove; while the crust has 
been browning stew your oysters, allowing a cup 
of milk to a pint of oyster liquor, thickening the 
same with a teaspoonful of corn-starch or flour, 
Season with milk, pepper, salt, and a heaping 
tablespoonful of butter. Pourthis when cooked, 
into the dish already prepared, cover tightly 
with crust similar to the way in which you would 
cover any pie, and put it back into the oven until 
nicely browned. 


Devilled Oysters. 


Cover the bottom of a pan with raw oysters, 
seasoning with Cayenne pepper, lemon juice and 
salt, Mash the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
into the yolks of one raw, and mix with thema 
coffee cup full of bread or cracker crumbs ; to this 
add a tablespoonful of butter, and a teaspoonful 
of dry mustard, Spread this over the layer of 
oysters, and alternate oysters and filling, until 
your pan is full; brown before an open fire. 


Oyster Salads. 


Cut the oysters in quarters, to this add the 
hearts of good lettuce heads, and fine cut, white 
celery, in the proportion of one-half as much let- 
tuce and celery as you have oysters. Make @ 
dressing after the following order: Two table. 
spoonfuls of oil to four of vinegar, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of sugar; pepper and mus- 
tard to taste. When the dressing is prepared, 
pour over the salad at the last moment before 
serving. 

Mock Fried Oystcrs. 

These are delicious, andso reasonable. They 
may be made from corn cut close to the ear, oF 
canned corn. To the corn, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, add as much beaten egg and flour as 
will cause the kernels to closely adhere. Shape 
in cakes about the size of a small tea biscuit, 
fry in sweet boiling lard until well browned. 
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Figs. 1, 2, 3. Paper Lamp-Shade. 


Making articles of fancy tissue paper has be- 
come an art, and many artistic and beautiful 


articles can be made. Lamp shades are among 
the most attractive, and can be made in a va- 
riety of styles. Our model is pretty, and easily 
copied. 

Take four sheets of paper, fourteen and one- 
half inches wide ;“divide each piece lengthwise 


top silk cord, knotted in the center. This can 
be further decorated with a handsome bunch of 
flowers, if desired. ©. 2. 


Fig. 4. Fan in Crimped Paper. 

In our illustration the foundation is an old 
palm leaf or Japanese fan, covered with white 
paper striped with pink, and surrounded with a 
double ruching, glued or sewed on. A bunch of 
field flowers also in crépe trims one side. 


Fig. 5. Louis XV. Stationery Box. 
For the stand cut four panels of stout card- 
board, three inches high and three inches wide 
for the top, increasing to five inches for the base. 
Glue on each part copper-col- 
ored velvet, sew them together, 
and hide the joints under a gold 
galoon. For the box, cut three 
six-inch squares and two tri- 
angles to match. Line with 
old blue silk, and ornament the 
outside with copper plush and 
old brocade. The square placed 
horizontally over the stand is 
lined with white silk. The two 
upright squares are united to- 
gether at the top with two strings 
of bright colored ribbon, taste- 
fully knotted. 
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into twenty divisions or plaits one inch wide, allowing 
slight margins for the gumming of the four parts 
together. Scallop top and lower edges, turn back these 
two portions which are separated on the diagrams from 
the center by dotted horizontal lines describing van- 
dykes, whilst the straight rows of dashes indicate the 
outside ridge of each crease. Now fold like a fan each 
section with doubled edges, to make the creases run in 
different directions; press well, unfold gently, first turn 
up the top, as shown in Detail Fig. 2, and then spread 
out the flounce at the opposite side (see Detail Fig. 3). 
Insert carefully a paper-knife into the projecting van- 
dykes to give them the proper inflation. When finished, 


put the shade over the wire frame, and add round the 
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Fig. 6. Trefoil Trinket Box. 

A box to hold trinkets is always an acceptable 
addition to a bureau. Our model has the merit 
of novelty which is not always attainable, . .Ths 
box is made of very thin board cr cardboard, in 
the shape illustrated, this. is covered with pale- 
blue plush, fastened on with two rows ‘of gilt 


nails. It is wadded in the inside and lined with 


FIG. 4. 


cream-colored satin. The top is covered with 

pale blue and pink brocade of the Louis XV, 

Feriod 2 

WORK FOR OUR LITTLE FRIENDS. 
Figs.7,8,9. Knitted Reins. 


Playing at horses is such favorite amusement 
with most of our little friends, that I fancy a 


clever girl who is able to knit would like 
to try whether she could make some orna- 
mental reins, like those in the picture. 
The knitting forms a sort of covering, oF 
tube, through which a strong cord is 
passed, with metal rings slipped over i! 
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to make loops for the pony’s arms. (That sounds rather funny, 

does it not?) As the knitting is done with a thick soft yarn, the 

reins do not chafe the driver’s hands in the way some of the braid 

or ribbon reins are apt todo. The ornamental rings may be fin- 

ished with a little bell when they are sewn on to the reins, They 
are made by means of a doubled piece 
of wire joined into a round, the wool tied 
firmly on, and then wound round a piece 
of cardboard or wool, about an inch wide, 
to make the loops, one at a time of course ; 
the wool is slipped up between the wires, 
and twisted round the top one to fix the 
loop firmly. The reins are made in double 
knitting, and as can be seen in the detail, 
the work can be pulled apart for the cord to be run through it. It is begun 
by crocheting eight chain-stitches very loosely, and joining them in a ring. 
Then the chain stitches have to be picked up on toa knitting needle, alter- 
nately one from the front and one from the back half of the ring, and care 
must be taken to slip the needle into the dacé thread ofthe chain-sti.ch, Then 
knit backwards and forwards until you have made a sufficient length ; slip the 
first stitch, knit the next *, put the wool before the stitch as though you were 
going to pur], but merely slip it off; repeat twice from *, and knit the last stitch. 
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Doily’s in Etehing. 
(See colored page in front part of book.) 

These designs are given in full size, and can 
be etched in black or colors upon plain linen, 
with hemstitched or fringed edges, or some of 
the fancy doily’s which come for the purpose. 

Novelties for Home Decorations and 

riends. 

Among the latest novelties in fancy work 
nothing is more novel and dainty than the 
flower-bag which is made of creamy-white 
India silk, either oblong or square in shape. 
Flowers are cut out of celluloid and painted. 
On one side of the bag is seen the petals and on 
the other the calyx and stem. Two tiny holes are 
punched near the edge through each petal. 
Through these tiny holes is passed the very nar- 
rowest of ribbon, and also through tiny holes at 
the edge of the bag. It is then tied securely. 

This holds the flowers fast to the silk and thus 
draws up the bag so as to make it puff. Long 
strings of ribbon are used to draw the top of the 
bag up. Wild roses, pansies, tulips, nasturtiums, 
lilies, and buttercups are among the flowers 
used on these dainty bags. 

Among the other novel and original bags that 
are to be carried during the coming season with 
light tea gowns, are those made of handsome white 
linen, and profusely embroidered with butter- 
cups, violets, apple-blossoms, pansies, or clover 
blossoms. These flowers are done in wash silks, 
and the bags can be laundered with little trouble 
and then are as fresh and daintyas ever. Ribbon 


or heavy white cord is run in for strings. These 
bags can be made oblong or square, or if pre- 
ferred round, with a round piece set in the bot- 
tom. 

Pads for bureau drawers are as popular as 


ever. Many of them are made of China-silk of 
creamy-white, painted, or embroidered with 
delicate blossoms. They can be finished with 
silk cord or lace. Others, less elaborate, are 
of dotted mull, batiste, or a fine quality of 
cheese-cloth, tied with knitting silk or soft wool 
of a delicate color, and finished with a cro- 
cheted edge of the silk. A simple yet dainty 
one is of white cheese-cloth, so fine as not to 
be recognizable what material it is. Yellow 
silk is used for tufting it at regular intervals, 
and a pretty edge is crocheted of the same. 
Another dainty one is of the same material, 
and is tufted with a pale-pink midnight yarn. 
Many of them are made the exact size of the 
drawer, while others are the same width and 
twice the length, in order to fold over and pro- 
tect the laces, ribbons, and gloves laid on them. 

The latest craze in decorative art is the use of 
washable oil colors. Not until a recent date 
have the lovers of painting thought it possible to 
decorate table linen, and other dainty fancy arti- 
cles which must be laundered, with oil paints. A 
preparation is now sold in most of the art stores 
which was patented by a woman, and is now 
used exclusively in mixing the colors, no oil or 
other fluid being required. 

Embroidery has heretofore been much used 
for decorating all articles that need laundering, 


but the chief obstacle in that work is the length 
of time required on each article. Painting cap 
be done in much less time, and from now on will 
be much used. 

A set of dainty doily’s and carving cloths are 
of fine and heavy linen, with plums and their 
leaves painted here and there in their natura] 
colors. They are afterward outlined in twisted 
silks, purple for the plums and olive green for the 
leaves. Apples, peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, cherries and currants 
are all seen on these dainty linens, and as perfect 
and natura! as brush can paint them. 

A very attractive sideboard scarf is of pale 
yellow cotton rep, with a fringe of hammock 
cord or macramie knotted into the ends. Yel- 
low apples, with bits of gleaming red, are 
the decorations chosen for this useful and hand- 
some scarf, 

The better grades of India and Japanese silks, 
when in plain colors, wash well, hence they are ' 
much chosen for decorative work. 

A very dainty scarf for an easel is of ivory 
silk, and has nasturtium blossoms scattered over 
its surface. The ends are finished with gold 
bullion fringe. Another has wild crab-apple 
blossoms on it, and is finished with hem-stitching, 

Center pieces for the table are made exquisite 
with violets, pansies, trailing arbutus, maiden’s- 
hair ferns, and other fine and delicate flowers 
and vines scattered gracefully, yet carelessly, 
over the entire surface. Nearly all of the new 
tray cloths, doily’s, center pieces and sideboard 
scarfs are finished with hem-stitching instead of 
fringe, Drawn work is seen on many of them, 

Blackman’s fluid is the name of the liquid used 
for mixing with oil paints for washable purposes, 

China painting has again become the rage, and 
almost every lady, whether she has talent or not, 
is taking it up. 

The newest of afternoon tea services, even to 
the China tray, is heart shaped. 

In the center of each on a white ground ap- 
pears the monogram, or first name of the owner, 
or a motto in flourishing gold letters, 

Among the novelties in favors or souvenirs is 
the flower leaflet, which is both novel and 
original, The cover is cut from water-color 
paper, and is in the shape of a four-leaved clover 
with a blossom attached. This is double, so 
that a hinge is formed at the edge of the blos- 
som. The clover is then painted, and several 
leaves the same size, each being double, are cut 
from fine white bristol-board. Bits of verse, or 
appropriate quotations, with here and there a 
spray of flowers, are used for decorations through- 
out this little booklet. Gold cord is used to tie 
them all together with pansies, nasturtiums, sun- 
flowers and wild roses are all used for these 
dainty leaflets. 

Never was there such a variety of lamp shades 
as at the present season, Some are beautiful; 
others quaint and curious, and still others out- 
landish, Floral and umbrella shades, paper and 
silk ones, are all too familiar to the public to 
need a description. CARRIE MAy ASHTON, 
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NEW-YEAR Greeting to all our friends and 
A patrons, We receive so many kind and en- 
couraging letters from our numerous subscribers, 
that we feel they are not strangers, but that our 
interests are in unison with theirs. 

In sending out the first number of our maga- 
zine for 1892, we have tried, as far as possible, 
to cater to the tastes of all. The illustrations are 
charming, showing one child satisfied to bea 
child, with bare feet and full of fun ; the otherone 
playing at being old, with spectacles and knit- 
ting. 

The fashions and fancy-wo1k designs are of 
the latest, while the reading matter is devoted to 
the holiday season. 

Among the literary attractions, we commence 
two serials entirely different in character, but 
both of which, we feel satisfied, will prove at- 
tractive to our readers, “ The Legend of the 
Lantern” carries us back to colonial days, anda 
charming love story is interwoven with the more 
serious details. Mrs. Wilson is a warm friend 
to the readers of GODEY, and all will, we feel as- 
sured, give her latest effort their hearty com- 
mendation, A new aspirant for favor from our 
readers is the author of “* Marjorie Lee ” (Mar- 
garet Spencer); her delightful letters from 
Washington have been eagerly read, and “ Mar- 
jorie Lee” will be received with the enthusiasm 
it will so richly deserve. 

Other serials are in course of preparation, to 
commence later on. Novelties of all kinds have 
been secured, and others are in treaty for; we 
intend 1892 shall find GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
full of the best of everything that can be pro- 
cured, and that it shall maintain and even se- 
cure for itselfa higher vantage ground on ac- 
count of its superior merits as a fashion journal, 
Let each and all try and see what they can do 
in increasing our circulation for 1892, so that 
others as well as themselves may enjoy its pages. 


>e -_ 
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Pure spices are indispensable to good cooking 
and good living, and yet there is no article of 
food that presents greater inducements for adul- 
teration than spices, as it can be done in a num- 
ber of ways that almost defy detection, Under 
the “Gauntlet Brand ” label of E. R. Durkee & 
Co., New York, you can always obtain ground 
spices that are guaranteed absolutely pure. This 
old and trustworthy house warrant all spices 
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packed under their name to be absolutely pure, 
always full weight, and to excel in strength, 
flavor and cleanliness, After you have given 
them a trial, you will be satisfied that you have 
used the finest quality of goods that skill, experi- 
ence and honesty can produce. 





Professor Clarence M. Boutelle. 

Our readers will hail with delight the an- 
nouncement that we have secured from this tal- 
ented author six sketches for the year 1892. 
Prof. Boutelle has contributed for years to the 
pages of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book, and has risen 
by his talent very rapidly, his time now being 
fully occupied with his llterary work, A sketch 
from his pen means something worth reading, 
and our subscribers will have the benefit of six 
of these in the present year. In the February 
number will be published the first, entitled «A 
Queer Valentine.” 

‘* Love conquers all, with powers so great, 
For time nor space he will not wait ; 
Gains gain from loss, proves early late, 
Laughs death a lie, and unfates Fate!” 

Much of the story hinges on these lines, and is 
the best ever written by the Professor. 

Others will follow, which will be duly an- 
nounced. 
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The Review of Reviews for December is 
extra large. It contains an actual amount of 
tpye-setting equal to three or four times that of 
the average solid monthly reviews, and about 
twice as much as that of many of the illustrated 
monthly periodicals. At the small price charged 
for it, it is a marvel of large value for little 
money. The December number has many at- 
tractions which show recognition of the demand 
of the public for something particularly fine, as 
the holidays approach. 

A Good Thing. 

Sufferers from piles in any form will find Bet- 
ton’s Pile Salve one of the safest and best rem- 
edies in the world, It i: a great boon to suffering 
humanity, which a trial of it will fully demon- 
strate. Send 50 cents to the Winkelmann & 
Brown Drug Co., Baltimore, Md,, or ask your 
druggist to order it for you, and be convinced. 

ewer oe __ —___ 

The handsome illustrations in the November 
GopEy comprise all the latest fashionable fancies 
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in the dress world. Thanksgiving stories and 
other good things abound.— C4zm, Phila,, Pa. 


E. R. Durkee & Co.’s Salad Dressing is an ex- 
quisite table delicacy, too well known to need 
comment. 





The Christmas number of GODEy’s is alive with 
holiday suggestions. The Work Table responds 
to the exigencies of the situation; it is entirely 
given over to descriptions and illustrations of 
home-made toys for Christmas; the department 
of cookery is full of receipts for Christmas dain- 
ties, and the “ Children’s Corner ” contains a tale 
of Santa Claus. The fiction is full of Christmas 
cheer; the piece of music given is a carol by 
Theodore Crane, “ Christ is Born, Children Sing,” 
and the frontispiece reveals a group of white- 
capped scholars celebrating in joyous song the 
festival of the Nativity.— Public Ledger, Phil- 
adelphia. 


——— ere 
Flowers. 

The Good & Reese Co., Springfield, O., issue 
a beautiful catalogue of flowers with colored 
plates, which they will send postpaid to any of 
our readers, for 6 cents in stamps. 

ii lle pateraces 

A stock company with a capital of $100,000 
has been formed to place a paper exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition. Every American paper 
maker or American manufacturer of paper-mak- 
ing machinery will be allowed totake stock. The 
entire capital has already been secured, but the 
pledges will not be called for until the outsiders 
have been given a chance, in order to do away 
with any idea of a money-making scheme. A 
committee of five has been appointed by Pres- 
ident M., J. Fitch to take the matter in hand, and 
to send a representative to the meeting of the 
Boston Paper Trade Club on the third Wednesday 
in November next. 

ae te 

A Compliment from the Philad’a. Item. 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of success and 
worth in a magazine is the manner in which it 
will strive and finally succeed in making an 
especial department perfect. Such has been the 
case of GODEY and its “‘ Fashion ” department. 

But the literary branch has never been left to 
suffer, while improvement and success have 
attended fashion’s corner. This month’s issue 
contains some highly interesting articles in the 
shape of fiction, poetry, household economy and 
correspondence from the other side of the world. 


Considerable merit is shown in the fiction de. 
partment, the leading story, « Kismet,” by Edgar 
Wardlaw Kendall, being specially attractive, [t 
is the wholesome little tale of two young people 
who thought they loved each other but found ont 
that they each had a heart which true love had 
never reached. 

There are three continued tales which are very 
absorbing: “Madame Ravaillac,” Under the 
Chastening,” and « Resurgam.” 

The departments this month are as good a 
ever, The “Children’s Corner” is up to its 
usual standard, ‘The Household,” “The Work 
Table,” and “Arm-Chair”’ complete the list, If 
GODEY’s improvement continues, we predict that 
no other periodical may oust it from the position 


it now holds. 
We 


BOOK TABLE. 


“ Grandfather Grey,” by Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Lee and 
Shepard: Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00. 

A companion to “ Grandmother Grey,” that 
pretty love poem of “ye olden tyme” that 
sprang into instant favoritism a year ago, 
There is the same charming simplicity of style 
and strength and beauty of thought. It isan 
idyl of old New England, told with exquisite 
faithfulness by both pen and pencil. The artist, 
Charles Copeland, has caught the spirit that 
breathes from the lines, and pictured those 
quaint scenes of wooing and merriment with del- 
icacy and vower. The full-page frontispiece 
portrait of Grandfather Grey, as he sits lost in 
thoughts of by-gone days, shows the same calm, 
far-away look shining from the eyes, as marked 
the sweet countenance of Grandmother Grey. 
Even the hush in the school-room and the hum 
of the lazy summer day outside seem real to us 
Fair and winsome is the face bent modestly be 
fore the parson in the simple wedding scene; 
years after, it shows traces of life’s bitterness 
well as sweetness, as she sits by the open wit 
dow, looking out across the meadows. We cal 
almost see the shadows on the wall of the ever 
ing spelling-school bob merrily up and down 
the flickering candle-light,—and the twilight 
deepen on those two old graves in the church 
yard. 

«For the world moves on as it ever moved, 

And the dear God loveth all.” 

It is elegantly printed on fine cut paper, bout 
in two colors, cloth, full gilt. It is a most #& 
tractive gift book, especially attractive for al 
ages, 

« All Around The Year, 1892.” By J. Paulist 
Sunter. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mas 
Price, 50 cents. 

This most charming calendar is as fresh inde 
sign—even outshining its brilliant host of predt 
cessors, which have been sent out each year © 











the calendar-loving world—as it is fresh in its 
fair whiteness, with silk cord and silvered chain, 
and the soft delicacy of its workmanship. Each 
card contains not only the calendar but a design 
both charming and appropriate, and an equally 
timely sentiment for each monthinthe year. As 
a holiday gift, there is none prettier or daintier, 
equally suitable for the library and office, or 
« my lady’s chamber.” 


“Extraordinary Experiences of Little Captain . 


Dopplekop, on the Shores of Bubbleland.” By 

Ingersoll Lockwood. Fully illustrated by 

Clifton Johnson. Lee and Shepard: Boston, 

Mass. Price, $2.00. 

The author certainly has the happy faculty of 
writing a book to please young folks. 

The third in a series of extravaganzas, increas- 
ing in quaintness, absurdity and grotesque im- 
possibility. It has been called the funniest book 
ever written. We had thought we should never 
read anything odder, quainter than “Little 
Baron Trump,” but when “ Little Giant Boab” 
appeared, we decided that Lockwood’s imagina- 
tion had but just begun to work. Now we won- 
der if it is limitless, and could almost beg him to 
spare us, lest we laugh ourselves out before our 
time. Little Captain Dopplekop, you must 
know, was two separate children rolled into one 
—but it is too bad to give the secret away. 
Once happily conceived, imagine the play such 
a subject would give to Lockwood’s humor. 

Great pains have been taken to present the 
book in the best possible style, and the artist, 
Mr. Clifton Johnson, seems to have entered into 
the fun with his merry pencils and dancing 
crayons, 

We advise our friends who wish to give pleas- 
ure to some little folks to secure a copy of this 
charming book. 


“New and True.” By Mary Wiley Staver. 
Elegantly illustrated by Lavinia Ebbing- 
hausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie McDer- 
mott, J. Augustus Beck, Herman Faber, and 
others. Lee and Shepard: Boston, Mass, 
Price, $2.00. ; 

_ Something entirely new and original for the 

little ones. The illustrations will delight the 

eye and the baby hearts. All are new and by 
well-known artists. The lines on the cover give 

a good idea of the character and delightful 

swing of the verses. 

“ Rhymes and rhythms 
And histories droll 
For boys and girls 
From pole to pole.” 

That it would please one who so believes in 
happy, joyous childhood as the genial « Bob” 
Burdette, goes without saying, or that he has hit 
the mark as usual when he terms it— 

“Eight degrees in the shade above all the 
thyming juveniles for several seasons.” 

This book is a royal octavo, bound durably 
and handsomely in a plain cloth, set off by 
touches of black and gold, and cannot fail to 
please any happy little one who becomes the 
possessor of a copy. 
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“The Little Millers.” By Effie W. Merriman 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00 


Mrs.. Merriman has opened upa mine of un- 
discovered treasure in these bright and original 
stories of child-life among street urchins. They 
bear unmistakably the mark of genius, and have 
already placed their author in the foremost rank 
among writers of children’s stories. Their talk 
is natural talk, and their characters are life-like. 
So unobtrusively is the lesson of bravery and self- 
denial taught the young reader, that he is con- 
scious only of having been amused and enter- 
tained. ‘The Little Millers” bids fair to make 
a delightful sensation among the young folks, and 
to prove scarcely less interesting to “ children of 
a larger growth,” who will find it full of a living 
sympathy with child-life, and a means to its better 
understanding. 


«© The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law.” 
By Harriet R. Shattuck. Lee and Sheppard, 
Boston, Mass. Price 75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all, is espe- 
cially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organizations where it is 
important to conduct meetings properly. Parli- 
amentary principles and rules are given, the rea- 
son why certain things are done are explained, 
and (what is still more essential) these are sup- 
plemented by practical illustrations, in dialogue 
form, which make so clear the points presented 
that the most inexperienced person cannot fail to 
understand them. 


«Glimpses at the Plant World.” By Fanny D. 
Bergen. Illustrated. Leeand Shepard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price 75 cents. 

This little book is neitheran elementary botany, 
nor a mere botanical picture and story book. It 
is meant rather to serve for reading for children 
of from nine to thirteen years, to develop the 
child’s powers of observation, and to serve as an 
introduction to the study of botany. Illustrations, 
many of them drawn expressly for its pages, are 
profusely scattered throughout the little book. 


‘Mostly Marjorie Day.” By Virginia F. Town- 
send. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s nameis a sufficient guarantee 
that there is a treat in store for the readers of her 
new novel. Her influence is always for good, 
and her characters are healthy, vigorous, wide- 
awake people, not too good to have really lived 
on this earth. “Marjorie Day” is a grand story 
grandly told. The heroine is a brave, uncon- 
ventional woman, with noble ideals and the 
courage to attempt to live up to them in this 
workaday world. Her life yields its sweetness 
in tenfold measure, for neither the vicissitudes of 
adversity nor the happiness of prosperity are able 
to unsteady her head or her heart. 


“©The Bachelor of Salamanca.’ By A, R. Le 
Sage. Translated by James Townsend. With 
photogravure illustrations. Worthington Co., 
747 Broadway, N. Y. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 
50 ccnts. 
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One of the renowned series of Le Sage’s ad- 
venture romances. Related in a masterful and 
most entertaining manner, the writer exhibits 
remarkable boldness, force and originality, while 
at the same time he charms by his surprising 
flights of imagination and his profound knowl- 
edge of Spanish character and customs. 

“Light O’ Love.” By Clara Dargan Maclean. 
Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York. 
Price, % Rox., $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

This unique title indicates a book of striking 
and unusual interest. The scenes are laid in 
Charleston, South Carolina. In amte-bellum 
days, when its society was suz generie refined, 
cultured, hospitable; and, under a slight dis- 
guise, the wits and belles of a now almost for- 
gotten period, move before us in a glamor of 
grace and beauty and chivalric splendor. The 
story is full of brilliant local color, and abounds in 
dramatic situations. Asa study of character, it 
rivals the best introspective productions of the 
modern subjective school, while the lofty ethical 
tone will make the book acceptable to those 
whose consciences disapprove the ordinary ro- 
mantic novel. 

«« Maud, Locksley Hall,and other Poems.” By 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, with illustrations by 
Charles Howard Johnson and Frederick J. 
Boston. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 182 
Fifth Avenue, New York. For sale by Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.00. 
The favorite poeins of the Poet Laureate have 

been most exquisitely embellished with one hun- 
dred new illustrations. The paper is of the 
handsomest, and the dainty binding shows off to 
the best advantage the gems enclosed between 
its covers. A charmlng reminder of the holiday 
season. 

‘¢Songs of the Sea.” By Reynolds Beal Fred- 
erick. A, Stokes Company, 182 Fifth avenue, 
New York. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 

The exquisite illustrations are sometimes full 
page, and again are delicately interwoven with 
the poem, which is selected from the master- 
pieces of well known writers. The whole com- 
pleted forms a dainty and attractive gift book. 
“The Lady of Fort St. John.” By Mary Hart- 

well Catherwood. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 

pany, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25. 

A powerful story of the seventeenth century, 
The *« Lady ” of the fort is a charming character 
of heroic fidelity and queenly grace. It isa story 
of love, loyalty, treachery, tragedy, and is one of 
the most profoundly interesting of recent novels. 
“ Betty Alden.” By Jane G, Austin. Houghton, 

Mifflin and Company, Boston, Mass. For sale 

by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 

Pa. Price, $1.25. 

“ Betty” is the daughter of John Alden and 
Priscilla, the first-born daughter of the Pilgrims. 
This novel is full of the history and picturesque 
incidents of the Pilgrim story, which has to be 
read to be fully appreciated. The binding is 
quaint and sfrikingly appropriate, 
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“‘ Lady Dufferin’s Journal.” By the Marchioness 
of Dufferin and Ava. D. Appleton & Com. 
pany, New York, N. Y. For sale by J. B., 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The charming pictures of out-door life in Can. 
ada presented in Lady Dufferin’s Fournal will 
be sure to interest many readers. Lady Dufferin 
gives an entertaining description of the various 
social and civic functions in which she took part 
with the Governor-General, and she also de. 
scribes her salmon fishing and camping trips, 
Lady Dufferin’s Journal is published in specially 
designed binding, which is particularly attractive, 
«The Cause of an Ice Age.” By Sir Robert 


Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. D, Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book gives a great deal of very valuable 
most pleasing 


information, which is told in 

manner, 

«©The Tragedy of Ida Noble.” sy W. Clark 
Russell. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 

The announcement of a new novel by W. 
Clark Russell will enlist the interest of the 
many readers who have followed this brilliant 
author since “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor” 
appeared. The new novel is a work of excep- 
tional interest. This is believed to be the first 
book by Clark Russell which has been copy- 
righted in this country. 

“A Widower Indeed.” By Rhoda Broughton 
and Elizabeth Bisland. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Broughton’s novels are true to nature; 
her characters are living beings, having not only 
flesh and blood, but also spirit and soul. The 
book has much interest and force, so that, once 
having opened it, one does not know how to 
leave off reading it. 

“The Story of Colette,” with illustrations by 
Jean Claude. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

This is a capital translation of a charming 
novel. It is bright, witty, fresh, and humorous. 
Colette is French and the story is French, and 
both are exceedingly pretty. The story is as 
pure and refreshing as the innocent yet sighing 
gayety of Colette’s life. The illustrations are 
exquisite, both vignette and full-page. 
«Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship.” Translated 

from the German of Ossip Schubin by Mrs. 

A. L. Wister. J. B. Lippincott Company, 

Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Wister’s translations have become the 
most popular of all the current novels. Little 
Countess Erika has a hard-hearted, shiftless, 
step-father; but she is taken in charge by her 
grandmother, who trains her, and introduces her 
into Berlin society. Her story becomes hence- 
forth what we call a society novel. She has 
beauty, talent, and hosts of admirers, and of 
course there are many little plots and intrigues 
about her among the young men and the mateh- 
making women. She has, however, one true 
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lover, who, after all the complications, succeeds 
in making her and himself happy. A preface 
by the author compliments Mrs. Wister on her 
translation of other of his books, and handsomely 
authorizes this new one. 


«The Romance of A. Chalet.” By Mrs, Camp- 
bell Praed. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Price, $1.25. 

‘This is a novel with a plot that is not hack- 
neyed—a plot that will keep the reader’s atten- 
tion awake, the scene being in one of those 
retired little Swiss ‘summer resorts” in which 
dramatic facts are of rare occurrence. An Eng- 
lishwoman tells the story; her heroine is an 
American, who has many suitors, the most 
highly favored of whom is an English Member 
of Parliament. It will not do to reveal the ro- 
mance even in outline. But it is very clever. 
The American girl is a strong personality, totally 
different from the Daisy Miller class, or the class 
that Engli:h authors generally represent. 


“Drawn Blank.” By Mrs. Robert Jockelyn. 
J. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Price, 50 cents. 

There is much to praise in the story, which 
tells of the lives of girls brought up as foster 
sisters. How “Drawn Blank” was brought 


about by the determined will of one of them is 
told by one of them in a well-written book. 


“Stand By The Union.” 


By Oliver Optic. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 
The title of the book indicates plainly the 

nature and spirit of the volume, but we could 

not be so unkind as to deprive the reader of one 
whit of the zest that comes from the unexpected 

—which always happens in Optic land—by giv- 

ing a synopsis of the story, The covers of these 

books are very attractive and novel, being partly 
blue and partly gray, with gold impressions of 
the Grand Army and Confederate veteran 
badges, under a wreath of olive. The narrative 
is helped out by a goodly number ofillustrations, 


“In Old Quinnebasset.” By Sophie May. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 
Sophie May has given us in this sixth and 

concluding volume of the “ Quinnebasset Series,” 
a glimpse of the Quinnebasset we know so well 
in its nineteenth century days, as it was at the 
close of the Revolution, and in this quaint setting 
has introduced us to the grandmothers and 
grandfathers of some of our modern Quinnebas- 
set friends. It is a story for the youngest and 
the oldest. A good share of the charm and 
naturalness of the book is due to the illustrations, 
by Charles Copeland, which supplement the 
story so admirably. 


“The Heirs of Bradley House.” By Amanda 
M. Douglas, Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1. 50. 

The new story sustains the reputation of its 
author as an able and popular writer of fiction. 
This story has all of that ingenuity of plot-mak- 
ing, and all of that resource in plot-devoloping 
that have marked her earlier novels, and there 
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is no falling off in the power to excite the inter- 
est and to hold the attention that have always 
been characteristics in her many contributions 
to the literature of fiction. 


“ Little Folks East and West.” By Harriet R. 
Shattuck. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, 
Price, 75 cents. 

This velume comprises a series of stories for 
children, marked especially by freshness and 
originality. The “ Prairie Stories” cover entire- 
ly new ground, depicting child-life in the west. 
‘Mother Goose Stories” are continuations in 
prose of some of the more popular rhymes in that 
classic. ‘ Fairy Stories” deal with nature in a 
very picturesque way, and “ True Stories ” are 
sunny tales of the little incidents and occurrences 
of childhood. 


“The New World and The New Book.” By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Lee and 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 

This is an address delivered before the Nine 
teenth Century Club of New York, giving much 
valuable data upon different authors and their 
work, 

“The Abbess of Port Royal.” By Marie Elleny 
Macyake. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, 
Price, $1.50. 

This volume consists of several historical and 
literary essays which have appeared in “The 
Century,” “ Harpers,” and “Atlantic,” together 
with others not before published. In this intro- 
duction, Mr. Higginson says: ‘ We sometimes 
see the remark made that, while American 
women are making large contributions to poetry 
and fiction, they are not yet doing their full share 
of thoughtful and studious literary work. Such 
a volume as the present helps to refute that 
criticism. Many years of rg ay study, 
both in this country and Paris, have helped to 
mature the execution and broaden the back- 
ground of these French stories. The repeated 
demand at our college libraries—for instance, at 
Harvard—for the detached papers, has resulted 
in their publication in this collected form.” 


“The Scarlet Tanger.” By T. J. Trowbridge. 
Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1. 
The hero is a boy with his share of faults; and 

because he is a boy, with one absorbing interest, 

through which his inmate manliness may be, and 
is finally,aroused. What this interest is, we will 
leave the boys to guess. There is a temptation 
and adventure without sensationalism, and a high 
moral coloring without “peaching.” Though 
across the water, Mr. Trowbridge sends this 
pleasant greeting to his host of young readers, 
who can but feel grateful to be thus remembered, 

“ The Battle of Gettysburg.” By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the decisive events of American 
history, told in a bright and entertaining manner. 
‘“Lorita, an Alaskan Maiden,” By Susie C, 

Clark. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 

50 cents, 
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“‘ Drift From the Sea of Life.” By C. McKnight 
Smith. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 182 
Fifth avenue, New York. For sale by John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Price, $2.50. 

A title-page is in nosense an index of a book’s 
contents. Its best office is to arouse curiosity, to 
allure the curious beyond the threshold of an 
unknown temple. Mr. Smith, the accomplished 
editor of this beautiful volume, gives in its title 
only a hint of what he has enshrined in the 
unopened precincts. He is a poet, and like all 
the brotherhood, a lover of nature in its calmer 
and its grander forms. Those that are of the sea 
and its borders have especial charms for him, 
and this collection is limited to these. The taste 
to make within such limitation a volume of Eng- 
lish verse of high character is allied closely to 
the gift of poesy, and Mr. Smith has succeeded 
wonderfully well in his task. 


“A Treasury of Favorite Poems.” Edited by 
Walter Learned. With one hundred poetical 
designs, By Joseph M. Gluson. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 182 Fifth avenue, New 
York. For sale by John Wanamaker, Phil- 
adelphia. Price, $1.50. 


This is a very admirable selection from the 
writings of the best English, Scotch and American 
poets, including many that have long been 
familiar classics, Of the recent poets there are 
examples of the work of Tennyson, the Brown- 
ings, Clough, Adelaide Procter, Austin Dobson, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and others of England; 
while America is represented by Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Poe, Boker, 
Bret Harte, Sidney Lanier, Story, Stedman, and 
a score of others. No anthology of English 
verse contains such a varied collection. The 
book is a dainty one in all respects, and comes 
out fittingly for the holiday season. 


«Cookery With a Chafing Dish.” By Thomas 
J. Murray. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. For sale by John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 


*¢The Modern Cook Book.” Mast, Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. 
A collection of good recipes for cooking vari- 
ous danties. 


Worthington Co., Publishers, 747 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., have brought out the follow- 
ing books in attractive holiday form. The house 
is well known for its fine work. 

“With Stanley in Africa” ($2.50), An un- 
usually handsome book, by Capt. McClure, gives 
an exceedingly interesting, in fact, thrilling, ac- 
count of the travels and adventures in the dark 
continent of the intrepid traveler and explorer, 
Henry M. Stanley, commencing with his « How 
He Found Livingstone,” down to the « Rescue 
of Emin Pasha.” This volume is now looked 
upon as the standard book on the subject, and as 
it is a story of almost superhuman sufferings, en- 
durance, and self-sacrifice, it no doubt will re- 
main one of the popular reading books of the 
nation for generations to come, 


The greatest or all American. juveniles is the 
wonderful volume called ‘ Worthington’s An. 
nual” ($1.25). This annual visitor, that has 
brought pleasure and agreeable instruction into 
thousands of households, continues to be the 
favorite. Its success is well deserved, for the 
hundreds of illustrations in tints and colors are 
simply marvelous, and the text singularly enter- 
taining, at the same time instructive in an excep- 
tional degree. 


«Manners and Customs of Spain” ($5.c0), 
by James Mew, contains explanatory text and 36 
exquisite etchings by R. de Los Rios, illustrating 
Spanish life as presented in the writings of Cer- 
vantes, Le Sage, Mendoza, and Aleman. It isa 
very quaint production, and appeals to all lovers 
of the fine arts. 


“Peep o’ the Morn” ($1.75) presents poems 
and drawings by the most graceful of living 
American illustrators of child life, Mary E. 
Lathbury. The twelve colored designs are full 
of light and brilliancy, and the poems that ac- 
company the drawings are of high poetic order, 


“Our Boys in Ireland” ($2.50), by Harry W. 
French, is a brilliant story of a summer jaunt- 
ing, really the best book of travel published for 
many a year. It is profusely illustrated, gives a 
most graphic account of beautiful Ireland, tells 
us of its lakes, mountains and cities, besides 
making us acquainted with representatives of its 
people as met by the party of bright American 
boys who traveled through it in quest of enjoy- 
ment and instruction. We also get an insight 
into race characteristics by vivid glimpses of its 
history and romantic and sometimes amusing 
legends. 


“ Memory’s Sketch Book ” ($2.50), with the 
designs of Hellen P. Strong, is a gift book of 
exceeding charm. The drawings which em- 
bellish those popular English and American 
poems and folksongs are printed in tints ona 
rich cream-like paper, and give the book a very 
luxurious appearance, It is a veritable treasury 
of picture and song. 


« Buds and Blossoms ” ($1.75), by Lucie E. 
Villeplait, occupies perhaps the front rank among 
children’s art books of the highest type. Illus 
trated with 24 brilliantly colored plates, fac 
similes of water-colors, with text in prose and 
verse. In every respect a book of remarkable 
beauty and a splendid specimen of American color 
printing. 


«Sun Dials: or, how Mammas Tell Time, 
and Other Poems and Stories,” by C. F. Daley 
($1.75), is enriched with colored designs by 
Annie B. Shepley, a young American artist of 
the highest promise. The drawings of this 
genuine art treasure show a charming delicacy 
of conception, remarkable perfection of artistte 
treatment, while the coloring of the plates is 
perfect. 


Other books received will be noticed in Feb 
ruary number. 
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seven summers, 
te) [Brown as berries, go 

himbling ever, 
Grasses [fresh wilh a scen{ {rom 
Need mowing, 
SQ Sweel with thé brealk of the 
early clever. 

. eh Youll and maiden wilk faces glowing, 

‘V [aright eyes clear In cleudiest wealher: 

Spirils light and wilh mirth abounding, 
Elambering up the hill logelher. 


Man, and maiden grown [6 Weman, 
Somelhing lost from life's early heurs, 
Cheek 16 cheels In the eves go strolling 
Over the graves of last years flowers. 
She a maid wilh a maiden's graccs, 
Step as light asa wWind-blown fealher : 
He wilh the pride of his manhood slirring, 
Walking the level heights fogelher. 


Ch. when thé robber years come mowing 
[loom and blossem of early graces: 
Slealing strength [rom the arm, and beauly 
Ouf from the slowly wrinkling faces : 
Lovers slill through the changing seasons: 
Is age unhappicr ? Who knows whether ? 
W reathéed in smiles wilh their eighty winélrs, 
Going down fo the grave logelher. 


—Joseph Dana Miller. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig. 4. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 6. 
For Descriptidn see Fashion 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 




















Figs. 14-15-16. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 








Fig. 17. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Figs, 22—23. 
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Fig. 25. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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GODEY’S L4DY’S BOOK. 











IMPATIENCE. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


C ften in tears [| did implore 
Phe fates to te at they held in store; 
id ‘'d give the world to know 

d would ever blow!” 
th +. 
With patience 
GT) : re ia as to - 
ithe opening of ih es gate ; 
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N y in cold Hecember 
I shall eadly 
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‘er remempber. 





